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PREFACE. 

Whin Sir Harris Nicolas edited Bonus's poems 
for the Aldine series in 1839, the best known 
editions were those of Dr. Carrie and Allan 
Cunningham. During the half century that 
has elapsed since then, innumerable pens have 
been employed upon the subject, and a com- 
plete bibliography of the work produced would 
fill a volume of considerable size. Many of 
these writers have added something to the 
mass of material illustrative of Burns 's poems ; 
but, while I have found assistance in various 
quarters, I am especially indebted to the edi- 
tions Of Chambers and Scott Douglas, who in- 
corporated in their own work what was best 
in that of their predecessors. I must, as a 
rule, content myself with this general acknow- 
ledgment, though where the matter is of 
importance I have stated the authority for the 
explanation given. I have, as far as space 
would permit, allowed the poet to be his own 
exponent, by the use of extracts from his letters 
and journals, and I have adopted the chrono- 
logical arrangement of the poems in order that 
they may the more clearly illustrate and be 
illustrated by the events of the author's life. 
All the Scotch words which it seemed probable 
would present any difficulty to the ordinary 
reader have been explained at the foot of the 
I. b 
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page, in order to avoid the need of frequent 
reference to the glossary. 

Every effort has been made to render the 
text as complete and accurate as possiblo, and 
in this respect I trust that the present edition 
will be found to be the most satisfactory yet 
published. I have been able to give some new 
pieces — the " Epitaph on William Muir " 
(vol. ii. p. 196), and " There was an auld man " 
(vol. iii. p. 287), and to add lines to the " Ode to 
the Memory of Mrs. Oswald " (vol. ii. p. 231), 
and " Passion's Cry " (vol. ii. p. 234). I have 
also followed the example of the library edition 
published by Messrs. Gibbie and Company, of 
Philadelphia, in 1886, in giving the greater 
part of the important poem, " The Court of 
Equity" (vol. i. p. 151), suppressing only the 
lines referring to personal scandals. The piece 
has been printed on several occasions, and it is 
not clear why successive editors of Burns's 
works have not included the portions here given. 
I have also restored some other verses which 
Scott Douglas showed, in his " Kilmarnock " 
edition, could be published without offence by 
the alteration of one or two words, but which 
he did not print in the library edition of 
1877-79. In these cases — which are very few 
in number — the substituted words have been 
placed within brackets. 

Some half dozen pieces of doubtful authenti- 
city have here been retained, with due indication 
in each case of the ground upon which they have 
been attributed to Burns. I have been able to give 
a large number of new readings, from manu- 
scripts hitherto uncollated, of the " Jolly Beg- 
gars," "Holy Willie's Prayer," "To a Mouse," 
" Ye flowery banks o* bonie Doon," the "Address 
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to Edinburgh," "TheKirk of Scotland's Alarm," 
the u Address to the Shade of Thomson," " The 
Rights of Woman/' the "Address spoken by 
Miss Fontenelle," and other poems (vol. i. 
pp. 148, 157 ; vol ii. pp. 4, 101, 162, 231, 234, 
243, 249, 251, 253, 271 ; vol. iii. pp. 20, 22, 
32, 50, 97, 158, 223, 285-287). 

For facilities for examining these manuscripts 
I am indebted to Mr. Alfred Morrison, to Mr. 
Webster, the Librarian of Edinburgh University, 
and to Mr. J. W. Ellsworth, of Chicago. 

In the Memoir prefixed to the poems I have en- 
deavoured to give as accurately as possible such 
known facts of Burns's life as are essential to 
a right understanding of the poet and his works. 
Free use has been made of his letters, which 
are our chief source of authentic information, 
and though it was not to be expected that any 
important new light could be thrown upon the 
subject after the labours of so many students, I 
have been able to give a few fresh details and 
dates, and to quote from some letters not known 
to previous writers. In this connection I am glad 
to take the opportunity of thanking Mr. David 
Winter, of the General Register Office, Edin- 
burgh; Mr. W. Graibe Angus; Mr. D. 
M'Naught ; and the Rev. Eric Robertson, who 
have all rendered me valuable assistance. 

G. A. A. 

May, 1893. 
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MEMOIR. 

" My father," said Burns, in the autobiographi- 
cal letter which he sent to Dr. Moore, " was of 
the north of Scotland, the son of a farmer who, 
like his ancestors, had rented lands of the noble 
Keiths of Marischal, and had the honour of 
sharing their fate." 

Robert Burness, of Dunnottar, the poet's 
grandfather, was one of those who in 1716 did 
what thej could, and lost what they had, in a 
contest in which, as they held, "even to be 
unfortunate was glorious." The second son, 
William, born five years after the Rebellion, 
left Kincardineshire at the age of nineteen, 
moving first to Edinburgh and afterwards to 
Ayrshire, where, at the age of thirty-six, he 
married Agnes Brown, of Maybole, a Lowland 
woman eleven years younger than himself. He 
had taken a piece of land of about seven acres 
in Alio way parish, two miles from Ayr, and had 
built thereon a clay cottage or " biggin," which 
was to become an object of pilgrimage from 
all quarters of the world; for there Robert 
Burns, the eldest child of his parents, was 
born on January 25th, 1759. Nine or ten 
days afterwards, while a storm was raging, 
part of the gable fell out, and the mother and 
child were carried to a neighbour's house, 
where they remained until the cottage had been 
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repaired. The accident was symbolical of a 
life of trouble that was to follow. 

William Burness was a thin, fairly tall man, 
from whom Burns inherited a dark, swarthy 
complexion, and many of his best mental 
qualities. He had great knowledge of men, 
but was always poor* because, according to his 
son, of his " stuKborn, ungainly integrity, and 
headlong ungovernable irascibility." He was 
a devout man, and a tender father, such as 
Burns depicted in the " Cottar's Saturday 
Night; " and a little manual of religious be- 
lief, which he compiled for the use of his 
children, has come down to us. His wife, who 
greatly esteemed him, had a beautiful red and 
white complexion, with transparent skin, red 
hair, dark eyes and eyebrows, and a large, 
square forehead. " She was a very sagacious 
woman, without forwardness or awkwardness 
of manner." 

When Burns was six years old his father 
joined with four of his neighbours in engaging 
a young teacher of eighteen, named John 
Murdoch, who opened a small school at Alio- 
way. Both Burns and his brother Gilbert 
made rapid progress, but Gilbert, Murdoch 
wrote, "always appeared to me to possess a 
more lively imagination, and to be more the 
wit than Robert. I attempted to teach them 
a little Church music. Here they were left 
far behind by all the rest of the school. 
Robert's ear, in particular, was remarkably 
dull, and his voice untunable. It was long 
before I could get them to distinguish one 
tune from another. Robert's countenance was 
generally grave, and expressive of a serious, 
contemplative, and thoughtful mind. Gilbert's 
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face said, * Mirth, with thee I mean to live ; ' 
and certainly, if any person who knew the two 
boys, had been asked which of them was the 
most likely to court the Muses, he would never 
have guessed that Robert had a propensity of 
that kind." 

In 1766 William Burness, with the aid of 
the gentleman to whom he had acted as gar- 
dener, took a farm of about seventy acres at 
Mount OHphant, two miles from Alio way, it 
being, as his son says, " his dearest wish and 
prayer to have it in his power to keep his 
children under his own eye till they should 
discern between good and evil." The boys 
still attended Murdoch's school, and from 
Murdoch's small library Burns borrowed the 
books in which he was first, interested. " The 
earliest composition that I recollect taking 
pleasure in was ' The Vision of Mirza,' and a 
hymn of Addison's, beginning, ' How are thy 
servants blest, oh Lord ! ' " He afterwards 
wrote, "The two first books I ever read in 
private, and which gave me more pleasure than 
any two books I ever read since, were 'The 
Life of Hannibal ' and ' The History of Sir 
William Wallace.' Hannibal gave my young 
ideas such a turn, that I used to strut in rap- 
tures up and down after the recruiting drum 
and bagpipe, and wish myself tall enough to 
be a soldier ; while the story of Wallace poured 
a tide of Scottish prejudice into- my veins, which 
will boil along there till the floodgates of life 
shut in eternal rest. For several of my earlier 
years I had few other authors; and many a 
solitary hour have I stole out, after the labo- 
rious vocations of the day, to shed a tear over 
their glorious but unfortunate stories." 
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Of himself Barns said, " I was by no means 
a favourite with any body. I was a good deal 
noted for a retentive memory, a stubborn, 
sturdy something in my disposition, and an 
enthusiastic idiot piety. I say idiot piety, be- 
cause I was then but a child. Though it cost 
the schoolmaster some thrashings, I made an 
excellent English scholar ; and by the time I 
was ten or eleven years of age, I was a critic 
in substantives, verbs, and particles. In my 
infant and boyish days, too, I owed much to 
an old woman " — Betty Davidson, a relation 
on the mother's side— "who resided in the 
family, remarkable for her ignorance, credulity, 
and superstition. She had, I suppose, the 
largest collection in the country of tales and 
songs concerning devils, ghosts, fairies, brow- 
nies, witches, warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf- 
candles, dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, can- 
traips, giants, enchanted towers, dragons, and 
other trumpery. This cultivated the latent 
seeds of poetry." 

After a time Murdoch's school was broken 
up, and William Burness himself taught his 
children, and was almost their only companion. 
He talked to them as if they had been men, 
on "such subjects as might tend to increase 
our knowledge, or confirm us in virtuous 
habits," and he borrowed or bought for their 
instruction books of the class of Salmon's 
" Geographical Grammar," Ray's " Wisdom 
of God in the Creation," and Stackhouse's 
" History of the Bible." There also fell into 
Burns's hands a small collection of letters by 
eminent writers, with directions for attaining 
an easy epistolary style, which made him desire 
to excel in letter-writing. 
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Daring the summer quarter of 1772 the boys 
were sent, week about, to the parish school at 
Dalrymple, and a friend lent them two volumes 
of Richardson's "Pamela," the first novel 
they read. In the meantime Murdoch was 
appointed to teach the English school at Ayr, 
and there Burns was sent in 1773 to improve 
his English grammar. Murdoch also taught 
him a little French, in which he made rapid 
progress in a week. 

It was perhaps of more use to Burns that a 
lady in Ayr lent him the " Spectator," Pope's 
" Homer," and other English classics. The 
visit to Murdoch lasted only three weeks, for 
harvest time had come, and Burns, though 
only fourteen, returned to Mount Oliphant to 
perform the work of a man. The soil of the 
farm was extremely poor, and William Burness 
soon fell into difficulties, in spite of the utmost 
economy. " My brother," wrote Gilbert, " at 
the age of thirteen assisted in thrashing the 
crop of corn, and at fifteen was the principal 
labourer on the farm, for we had no hired 
servant, male or female." There were then 
seven children in all, and the elder boys were 
much distressed by their father's failing health. 
Gilbert traced to those days the cause of the 
depression of spirits with which his brother 
was so often afterwards troubled; "he was 
almost constantly afflicted in the evenings with 
a dull headache, which, at a future period of 
his life, was exchanged for a palpitation of the 
heart, and a threatening of fainting and suffo- 
cation in his bed in the night-time." 

" This kind of life," says Burns, " the cheer- 
less gloom of a hermit, with the unceasing moil 
of a galley-slave, brought me to my sixteenth 
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year, a little before which period I first com- 
mitted the sin of rhyme." A companion in 
the harvest field, the daughter of the black- 
smith who had lent Barns the " Life of Wallace," 
was the " handsome Nell " who thus initiated 
him in " that delightful passion which, in spite 
of acid disappointment, gin-horse prudence, 
and book-worm philosophy, I hold to be the 
first of human joys, our dearest blessing here 
below." The girl sang sweetly, and it was her 
favourite reel to which the lad gave an em- 
bodied vehicle in rhyme. " Thus with me 
began love and poetry," Burns wrote twelve 
years afterwards, " which at times have been 
my only, and, till within the last twelve 
months, have been my highest enjoyment." 

In the meantime matters were growing from 
bad to worse on the farm. The landlord died, 
and William Buraess fell into the hands of a 
factor whom Burns afterwards had in mind 
when he spoke, in the " Twa Dogs," of 

" Poor tenant bodies, scant o' cash, 
How they maun thole a factor's snash." 

Insolent, threatening letters were received, 
which set the whole family in tears, but they 
struggled on until the end of the lease, and 
then, in 1777, moved to a larger farm of 
130 acres at Lochlie, in the parish of Tarbolton. 
In the song, " The sun he is sunk in the west," 
written at this time, Burns has spoken of the 
way in which " fickle fortune " treated his 
father; and he began to compose a tragedy, 
in which there was again a reference to the 
oppressor who rejoiced in the destruction of an 
honest man, whose only crime was his unsub- 
mitting heart. 
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Burns's sister believed that the whole of the 
following passage of autobiography referred to 
the life at Lochlie, though Burns writes as if 
the episode of the dancing-school took place 
while they were at Mount Oiiphant. 

" In my seventeenth year, to give my manners 
a brush, I went to a country dancing-school. 
My father had an unaccountable antipathy 
against these meetings; and my going was, 
what to this moment I repent, in opposition to 
his wishes. My father was subject to strong 
passions; from that instance of disobedience 
in me, he took a sort of dislike to me, which I 
believe was one cause of the dissipation which 
marked my succeeding years. I say dissipa- 
tion, comparatively with the strictness, and 
sobriety, and regularity of Presbyterian country 
life; for though the Will-o'-wisp meteors of 
thoughtless whim were almost the sole lights 
of my path, yet early ingrained piety and virtue 
kept me for several years afterwards within 
the line of innocence. The great misfortune 
of my life was to want an aim. I saw my 
father's situation entailed on me perpetual 
labour. The only two openings by which I 
could enter the temple of fortune, were the 
gates of niggardly economy, or the path of 
little chicaning bargain-making. The first is 
so contracted an aperture, I could never squeeze 
myself into it ; — the last I always hated — there 
was contamination in the very entrance ! Thus 
abandoned of aim or view in life, with a strong 
appetite for sociability, as well from native 
hilarity, as from a pride of observation and 
remark ; a constitutional melancholy or hypo- 
chondriacism that made me fly solitude; add 
to these incentives to social life, my reputation 
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for bookish knowledge, a certain wild logical 
talent, and a strength of thought, something 
like the rudiments of good sense : and it will 
not seem surprising that I was generally a wel- 
come guest where I visited, or any great wonder 
that, always where two or three met together, 
there was I among them. But far beyond all 
other impulses of my heart, was un penchant 
pour Vadordble moitie du genre humain. My 
heart was completely tinder, and was eternally 
lighted up by some goddess or other : and, as 
in every other warfare in this world, my for- 
tune was various; sometimes I was received 
with favour, and sometimes I was mortified 
with a repulse. At the plough, scythe, or reap- 
hook, I feared no competitor, and thus I set 
absolute want at defiance ; and as I never cared 
farther for my labours than while I was 'in 
actual exercise, I spent the evenings in the way 
after my own heart. A country lad seldom 
carries on a love adventure without an assisting 
confidant. I possessed a curiosity, zeal and 
intrepid dexterity that recommended me as 
a proper second on these occasions ; and I dare 
say I felt as much pleasure in being in the 
secret of half the loves of the parish of Tar- 
bolton, as ever did statesman in knowing the 
intrigues of half the courts of Europe." 

In his nineteenth year Burns spent the sum- 
mer at Kirkoswald, in order to learn mensura- 
tion and surveying ; but, as he says, he " made 
a greater progress in the knowledge of man- 
kind.' ' He fell in with a set of smugglers, 
who carried on a successful trade ; and he was 
for the first time introduced to scenes of 
"swaggering riot and roaring dissipation." 
He learned " to mix without fear in a drunken 
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squabble," but he says that what finally brought 
his studies to an end was his passion for Peggy 
Thomson, a fillette who lived next door to the 
school, and was the " charmer " celebrated in 
the song, " Now westlin winds." When he re- 
turned home he felt, however, that he was con- 
siderably improved. He had obtained the poems 
of Thomson and Shenstone, 1 and a collection of 
letters by the wits of Queen Anne's reign ; and 
he had agreed with several of his fellow students 
to keep up a literary correspondence, with the 
view of improving his own composition. 

During the years that Burns was at Tar- 
bolton, he was, said his brother, constantly the 
victim of some fair enslaver ; and everyone to 
whom he paid attentions was invested with 
plentiful charms, often drawn from his own 
imagination. Poverty and pride prevented him 
having intercourse with any except those of his 
own class; he could admire at a distance a 
daughter of Mr. Ronald of the Bennals, but of 
this he could not speak, 

" For making o' rhymes, and working at times, 
Does little or naething at a', man. 

And he would not give her the chance of re- 
fusing him, 

" For though I be poor, unnoticed, obscure, 
My stomach's as proud as them a', man." 

1 Mr. Logie Robertson has shown, in papers pub- 
lished in " The Scotsman " for December 31st, 1892, 
and January 9th, 17th, and 23rd, 1893, that Burns 
studied these writers, as well as Goldsmith, Young, 
Blair, and other eighteenth century poets, with great 
care, and in after years often made use in his own 
writings — consciously or unconsciously — of ideas 
which ne had derived from them. 

I. c 
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Most of the girls of the neighbourhood were, 
no doubt, celebrated in verses of which only a 
few have survived ; but in 1780 Burns seems to 
have formed an attachment of a deeper nature 
for one Ellison Begbie, to whom were addressed 
the earliest letters that we have, and who in- 
spired the poet to write the " Lass of Cessnock 
Bank," " Borne Peggy Alison," and "Mary 
Morison." But she was proof even against the 
appeal that 

" A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o' Mary Morison." 

In this same year, 1780, a few of the young 
men of Tarbolton formed themselves into a club 
or society, and Burns was elected president for 
the first night, when the members debated on 
the question whether a young farmer, without 
fortune, who had the chance of marrying one 
of two women, should choose the one who had 
a fortune and could manage his household affairs, 
but had no charms of person or conversation, 
or the other, who was in every way agreeable in 
person, conversation, and behaviour, but had 
no fortune. The club had rules, in order that 
" while we should forget our cares and labours 
in mirth and diversion, we might not transgress 
the bounds of innocence and decorum ; " and 
one of these rules — no doubt drawn up by 
Burns — was that every member " must have a 
frank, honest, open heart, above anything dirty 
or mean, and must be a professed lover of one 
or more of the female sex." In the following 
year the poet was admitted an apprentice of the 
St. David's, Tarbolton, lodge of Freemasons. 
David Sillar, who made B urns' s acquaintance 
in 1781, says of him at that time that " his 
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social disposition easily procured him acquain- 
tance ; but a certain satirical seasoning " caused 
those who laughed at his jokes to feel some 
suspicious fear. " I recollect hearing his neigh- 
bours observe he had a great deal to say for 
himself, and that they suspected his principles. 
He wore the only tied hair in the parish ; and in 
the church his plaid, which was of a particular 
colour, I think fillemot, he wrapped in a parti- 
cular manner round his shoulders." Sillar goes 
on to speak of the facility — marvellous in the 
eyes of his bashful companion — which Burns 
had in " addressing the fair sex ; " and he 
naively adds that to meet a female acquain- 
tance was generally a death-blow to their con- 
versation, " however agreeable" it had been. 
Until his twenty-third year, Burns says, " Vive 
Vamonr, et vive la bagatelle were my sole prin- 
ciples of action ; " and Sterne's " Tristram 
Shandy " and Mackenzie's " Man of Feeling " 
were his bosom favourites. 

Towards the close of 1781, "partly through 
whim, and partly that I wished to set about 
doing something in life," Burns entered into 
partnership with a flax-dresser at Irvine. The 
enterprise proved disastrous ; the poet was 
swindled by his partner, and the shop was 
burnt down during the New Year carousal in 
1782. This disappointment, together with his 
father's illness and money difficulties, and the 
jilting by Ellison Begbie, left Burns in a state 
of great melancholy for three months. He 
had told his father at the end of the preceding 
December that his health was mending very 
slowly : " The weakness of my nerves has so 
debilitated my mind, that I dare neither review 
past events, nor look forward into futurity ; 
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for the least anxiety or perturbation in my 
breast produces most unhappy effects on my 
whole frame. Sometimes, indeed, when for an 
hour or two my spirits are alightened, I glimmer 
a little into futurity ; but my principal, and 
indeed my only pleasurable employment is look- 
ing backwards and forwards in a moral and re- 
ligious way. I am quite transported at the 
thought, that ere long, perhaps very soon, I 
shall bid an eternal adieu to all the pains and 
uneasiness and disquietudes of this weary life ; 
for I assure you I am heartily tired of it ; and 
if I do not very much deceive myself, I could 

contentedly and gladly resign it As for 

this world, I despair of ever making a figure in 
it I am not formed for the bustle of the busy, 
nor the flutter of the gay. I shall never again 
be capable of entering into such scenes. Indeed 
I am altogether unconcerned at the thoughts of 
this life. I foresee that poverty and obscurity 
probably await me, and I am in some measure 
prepared, and daily preparing to meet them. I 
have but just time and paper to return you my 
grateful thanks for the lessons of virtue and 
piety you have given me, which were too much 
neglected at the time of giving them, but which 
I hope have been remembered ere it is yet too 
late." 

When he returned to his work at the plough 
at Lochlie, Burns had unfortunately "learned 
something of a town life," especially from a 
young man whom he admired and imitated, 
but whose influence was not altogether for 
good. Of this new friend Burns wrote : " He 
was the only man I ever saw who was a greater 
fool than myself where woman was the pre- 
siding star; but he spoke of illicit love with 
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the levity of a sailor, which hitherto I had 
regarded with horror." This same friend 
suggested that he should send his verses to a 
magazine. " It was from this remark," Barns 
afterwards said, "I derived that idea of my 
own power which encouraged me to endeavour 
at the character of a poet." In another place 
he says he had almost given up rhymes when 
at Irvine, until he was stirred to fresh effort by 
a copy of Fergusson's poems which fell into his 
hands. 

Of the troubles and consolations of the years 
1782 and 1783 we have glimpses in "My 
Father was a Farmer," where the poet says 
that continued disappointments had led him to 
the conclusion that it was best to enjoy the 
present hour, which alone was within his power; 
in the poems on " Poor Mailie," and in songs 
like "The Rigs o' Barley," "My Nanie, O," 
and " Green grow the Bashes, O." The weary 
farmer found nothing but anxiety on every 
hand ; but he consoled himself with the reflec- 
tion that those who after great toil gained 
riches could but seldom enjoy them. As for 
himself, he would take what Heaven sent, and 
his care should be only to " live, an' love my 
Nanie, O." The joy of his heart, he said, was 
to study men, their manners, and their ways ; 
and for this object he cheerfully sacrificed every 
other consideration. His brother bears evidence 
to his frugality and temperance, and says that 
his personal expenses did not exceed seven 
pounds a year. 

After three years of litigation with his land- 
lord, William Burness passed away in February, 
1784, and " the tender father, and the generous 
friend," who had feared no human pride, and 
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had been a foe only to vice, was " now at rest 
from the many buffetings of an evil world, 
against which he so long and so bravely 
struggled." At the preceding Michaelmas, 
when their father's affairs were at a crisis, 
Burns and his brother Gilbert had taken from 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton the sublease of the farm of 
Mossgiel, near Mauchline, as a place of refuge in 
case the worst should happen. The farm con- 
tained 118 acres, and every member of the 
family was allowed ordinary wages for the labour 
he performedtapon it. They entered into pos- 
session in March, 1784 ; and Burns devoted him- 
self assiduously to his work, " in spite of the 
devil, and the world, and the flesh." But mis- 
fortune pursued him, and through the purchase 
of bad seed and a late harvest half the crops 
of the first two years were lost. Against such 
trials he could not maintain his wise resolves. 

Before Burns had been many months at 
Mossgiel he had to do penance in the Kirk in 
consequence of the birth of a daughter to him 
by Elizabeth Paton, who had been a servant 
at Lochlie, and of this he wrote in a spirit 
of bravado to a companion, John Rankine. 
The verses, "A Poet's Welcome to his love- 
begotten Daughter," written upon the birth of 
the child in November, 1784, 1 reflect greater 
credit upon the writer, because of the love for 
both mother and infant which they show. Al- 
ready " rantin, rovin Robin " was looked upon 
as a village Don Juan, and he himself wrote 
lines warning the belles of Mauchline of the 
dangers of the finesse and rakish art of Bob 

1 The infant was not baptized until May 24th, 
17&5. — Tarbolton Register* 
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Mossgiel. But he had moments of remorse, 
" the most painful sentiment that can embitter 
the human bosom," and at such times he felt 
that "man was made to mourn," and that death 
was 

" a blest relief for those 
That weary-laden mourn." 



"I now," said Burns in his letter to Dr. 
Moore, " began to be known in the neighbour- 
hood as a maker of rhymes. The first of 
my poetic offspring that saw the light was a 
burlesque lamentation on a quarrel between 
two reverend Calvinists, both of them dramatis 
persona in my ' Holy Fair.' With a certain 
description of the clergy, as well as the laity, it 
met with a roar of applause." He came in 
contact at Mauchline with men of a position 
somewhat better than his own, who formed the 
society of the village, and were only too glad 
to welcome to their circle one who was able to 
provide them admirable entertainment. It is 
not to be wondered at that a young farmer of 
twenty-five, with a great love for society, 
should have been glad to know the country 
lawyers, liberal-minded clergymen of the " New 
Licht " or Moderate party, and others whose 
acquaintance he now first made, and that he 
should have entered into their quarrels, and 
attacked the more rigid persons with whom his 
new friends were at fend. 

" I've been at drucken writers' feasts, 
Nay, been bitch-fou 'mang godly priests — 

Wi' reverence be it spoken ! — 
I've even join'd the honor'd jorum, 
When mighty squireships of the quorum, 

Their hydra drouth did sloken." 
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Burns himself, too, was smarting under the 
censure of the Kirk, though the minister who 
had imposed penance upon him had merely 
carried out his ordinary duty ; and from a com- 
bination of these causes he came to write 
"The Twa Herds," the first of a series of 
brilliant satires, some, though by no means 
all of which relate wholly to personal feuds, 
and live only on account of the clever touches 
with which they abound. 

The young man, aged twenty-six, was now 
" on Parnassus' brink, Rivin the words to gar 
them clink," and the fifteen or sixteen months 
commencing with January, 1785, saw the pro- 
duction of a brilliant series of poems such as 
was never again equalled in any similar period 
of his life. First came the important " Epistle 
to Davie, a Brother Poet," of which Gilbert 
Burns tells us that he was much pleased with 
it when his brother read it to him, and that he 
said that he "was of opinion it would bear 
being printed, and that it would be well re- 
ceived by people of taste ; that I thought it at 
least equal, if not superior, to many of Allan 
Ramsay's Epistles." Burns was pleased with 
the criticism, and there was some talk of send- 
ing the piece to a magazine. Then came the 
scathing " Holy Willie's Prayer," followed by 
" Death and Doctor Hornbook," and the 
" Epistle to Lapraik," in which Burns laughed 
at critics who thought no one could be a poet 
without a knowledge of the jargon of the 
schools : 

" Gie me ae spark o' nature's fire, 
That's a' the learning I desire ; 
Then tho' I drudge thro' dub an' mire 
At pleugh or cart, 
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My Muse, tho' hamely in attire, 

May touch the heart." 

In April there was the " Second Epistle to 
Lapraik," with its proud assertion that the fol- 
lowers of the Muses — 

" Poor thoughtless devils— yet may shine 

In glorious light ; 
While sordid sons o' Mammon's line 

Are dark as night ! " 

In May, in the " Epistle to William Simson," 
Burns hinted at his hope to climb, with Bam- 
say and Fergusson, " the braes o' fame." Scot- 
land already had poets of her own, who had 
sung of the Forth and the Tay, the Yarrow, 
and the Tweed, 



While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, an' Doon 
Naebody sings." 



But their turn had now come : 

" We'll gar our streams an' burnies shine 
Up wi' the best ! " 

He realized his own powers, and could even at 
this time say of himself, 

" He'll be a credit till us a'— 

We'll a' be proud o' Robin." 

Though he was bred to country work, 

"Yet that was never Robin's mark 

To mak a man ; 
But tell him he was learn M and dark, 

Ye roos'd him then ! " 

In the "Vision of Coila," which he soon 
afterwards described, the " rustic bard " is 
urged to fan his tuneful flame, while preserv- 
ing the dignity of man. The rest he was to 
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trust to the protection of "the universal 
plan." 

" ' And wear thou this/ she solemn said, 
And bound the holly round my head : 
The polished leaves, and berries red, 

Did rustling play ; 
And, like a passing thought, she fled 

In light away." 



The wonderful picture of the " Holy Fair " 
appeared in August; and then, after more 
epistles, in which Burns protested that it was 
hypocrisy, not religion, that he had satirized, 
came, among others, " Halloween," the touch- 
ing lines "To a Mouse," the " Court of Equity," 
the " Jolly Beggars," the " Cottar's Saturday 
Night," the " Address to the Deil," " Scotch 
Drink," " The auld Farmer's New- Year Morn- 
ing Salutation to his auld Mare Maggie," 
"The twa Dogs," "The Author's earnest Cry 
and Prayer," " The Ordination," the " Epistle 
to James Smith," " The Vision," " The 
Bantin Dog," the "Address to the Unco 
Quid," " To a Louse," " To a Mountain Daisy," 
and "The Lament." Such are some of the 
productions of the sixteen months ending with 
April, 1786. Did ever poet show such fecun- 
dity, or write masterpieces in a short time on 
such a variety of subjects ! 

Let us now see through what experiences 
Burns was passing during this period. In 
April, 1784, a month after he moved to Moss- 
giel, the Mauchline Race meeting was held 
close to the farm, and at a dance given by the 
villagers in the evening Burns met Jean 
Armour, the girl whose life was to be ever 
afterwards associated with his. She was then 
nineteen, six years younger than the poet ; her 
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father was a master-mason in Mauchline, and 
a man of strong religions principles. At the 
hall Barns had no opportunity of speaking to 
Jean, but she heard him say to his partner, 
when his dog embarrassed the dancers by fol- 
lowing his steps, that he wished he could get 
any lassie to like him as well as his dog did. 
Soon afterwards Barns saw " bonie Jean " 
bleaching clothes on the green, and the dog, by 
running over the garments, furnished an oppor- 
tunity for conversation. The girl, " A dancin', 
sweet, young handsome quean, Of guileless 
heart," laughingly inquired whether he had 
yet got any of the lasses to like him as well as 
his dog? The intimacy thus began soon 
ripened into a deeper passion, and in the follow- 
ing January Burns wrote, warmly but respect- 
fully, of his " darling Jean." The courtship 
was long, but after many months the lover was 
successful in gaining her affections, and early 
in 1786 Jean's condition could not be concealed. 
This was, as the poet said, news " not the most 
agreeable," but his better nature moved him to 
do what was right, and he gave a written ac- 
knowledgment which, according to Scotch 
law, would be accepted as legal evidence of an 
irregular marriage. 

Such a step was commonly regarded as a 
sufficient expiation for an illicit love affair ; 
but Jean's father was austere, and would be 
well aware of the scandals associated with the 
name of "Rob Mossgiel," who was known 
throughout the countryside not only as a rural 
Lothario, but as the author of scathing satires 
upon the Calvinists, and a farmer on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Armour swooned when he 
heard of his daughter's misfortune, and he 
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persuaded or forced her to give up the acknow- 
ledgment of marriage, which was destroyed 
on the 13th of April. In the meantime Jean 
was sent to stay with friends at Paisley. 

Burns was thrown into an agony of despair 
by what he called " a faithless woman's broken 
vow," and he decided to sail without delay for 
Jamaica, where he had been offered a post worth 
£30 a year. But for this purpose money was 
necessary, and in order to obtain it friends 
urged him to publish his poems by subscription. 
Such a plan Burns had had in his mind for 
several months ; 

" This while my notion's taen a sklent 
To try my fate in guid black prent ; " 

and now forms of subscription were at once 
printed and circulated, " Pcwwre inconnu as I 
then was," he says, " I had pretty nearly as 
high an idea of myself and of my works as 
I have at this moment, when the public has 
decided in their favour." In the same month 
of April he wrote the lines "To a Mountain 
Daisy," in which he moralized upon the fate of 
the " artless maid," betrayed through guileless 
trust, and of the " simple bard," overwhelmed 
in the billows because of his want of " prudent 
lore ; " and he gave a long account of his loss 
of a wife in a letter to Mr. Arnot, in which he 
spoke of himself, with forced humour, as being 
under the influence of a baleful star, but hoped, 
as "an old fox," he would be able to elude 
" the holy beagles " who would soon be after 
him in full cry. On May 3rd he sent a rhyming 
note to Gavin Hamilton, and on the 12th he 
appears to have made several copies of the 
remarkable poem, "The Court of Equity," 
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composed in the preceding autumn, on the sub- 
ject of certain village scandals. 

Two days later, on Sunday, May 14th, oc- 
curred the famous parting of Burns and " High- 
land Mary." Owing to misleading statements 
made by Burns in 1792 it was always thought, 
until 1850, that the poet's relations with this 
" Highland lassie," Mary Campbell, belonged 
to an earlier period of his life, but Mr. Scott 
Douglas proved that the May in which the 
parting occurred was the May of 1786, and 
then B urns' s niece, Miss Agnes Begg, wrote 
that the family had throughout known this to 
be the case. This is but a sample of the 
mystery in which the whole subject was 
shrouded by Burns himself. 1 He did not pub- 
lish any of his poems about Mary in the editions 
of 1786 or 1787. It was not until 1788 that 
he printed "My Highland Lassie, O," in 
Johnson's " Musical Museum," but it appeared 
anonymously, immediately before his song, 
" Though cruel fate should bid us part, I still 
would love my Jean." In December, 1789, in 
an extraordinary letter to Mrs. Dunlop, he 
complained that he was suffering from the 

1 The known facts relating to Mary Campbell's 
story are clearly set forth in a paper by the Rev. Eric 
Robertson, in the " Burns Chronicle " for 1893, though 
one or two inaccuracies furnished a ready means of 
attack to writers who did not agree with nis conclu- 
sions. Mr. C. E. S. Chambers printed in the " Glas- 
gow Herald " for January 27th, 1893, more than had 
hitherto been published of Miss Begg's letter of 
January 19th, 1850, to Dr. Chambers. She wrote, "I 
do verily believe Mr. Douglas is quite right (though 
I always thought my uncle [Gilbert] above deception 
of any kind). He must have mystified the thing — and 
no wonder ; it must have required a poet's license to go 
through so much love in so short a space of time." 
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miseries of a diseased nervous system, and, 
speaking of Heaven, exclaimed, " There should 
I, with speechless agony of rapture, again 
recognize my lost, my ever dear Mary ! whose 
bosom was fraught with truth, honour, con- 
stancy, and love ; " and then he gave the famous 
lines, which he had written a few weeks earlier, 

" My Mary, dear departed shade, 
Where is thy place of heavenly rest?" 

It was not until 1792 that Burns alluded again 
to the subject. He then, writing of the lines 
" My Highland Lassie, 0," in a copy of the 
" Museum " annotated for Mr. Robert RiddelFs 
use, said " This was a composition of mine in 
very early life, before I was known at all in the 
world. My Highland lassie was a warm- 
hearted, charming young creature as ever 
blessed a man with generous love. After a 
pretty long tract of the most ardent reciprocal 
attachment, we met by appointment, on the 
second Sunday of May, in a sequestered spot 
by the banks of Ayr, where we spent the day 
in taking a farewell, before she should embark 
for the West Highlands, to arrange matters 
among her friends for our projected change of 
life. " This note is misleading, seeing that the 
poet was twenty-seven when he parted from 
Highland Mary, and widely different opinions 
have been expressed as to the precise meaning 
of the phrases relating to the attachment and 
the reasons which led Burns never to disclose 
Mary's name. It has been argued, plausibly 
enough, that a sufficient explanation would be 
furnished fcy his respect for the girl's memory, 
or by his wish to save his wife from pain by 
referring to the episode. Later in the same 
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year, 1792, he sent the hitherto unpublished 
song, " Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary ? " 
to George Thomson, with this explanation :— 
" In my very early years, when I was thinking 
of going to the West Indies, I took the following 
farewell of a dear girl ; " and he made another 
allusion to his " youthful days " in speaking of 
the song " Highland Mary." This was all the 
light that Burns threw upon the subject. In 
1801 Dr. Currie spoke of " Afton Water " as a 
song referring to Mrs. Stewart of Stair, where- 
upon Burns's brother Gilbert, questioned by 
Thomson, said, " Dr. Currie is misinformed, 
but he must not be contradicted;" and in 1820, 
in republishing Carrie's edition, Gilbert Burns 
reprinted the erroneous note, and added no 
comment of his own. Currie, who received his 
information from the poet's family, was em- 
powered to say only that " the banks of the 
Ayr formed the scene of youthful passions of a 
still tenderer nature, the history of which it 
would be improper to reveal, were it even in 
one's power, and the traces of which will soon 
be discoverable only in those strains of nature 
and sensibility to which they gave birth. The 
song entitled 'Highland Mary' is known to 

relate to one of those attachments The 

object of this passion died early in life." It 
was not until 1808 that Mary's full name was 
given to the world. Cromek, who probably 
derived his information from Mrs. Burns, spoke 
of Mary as the " first object of the youthful 
poet's love," and described their adieu : " The 
lovers stood on each side of a small purling 
brook; they laved their hands in its limpid 
stream, and holding a Bible between them, 
pronounced their vows to be faithful to each 
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other. They parted, never to meet again ! " 
And he proceeded to speak of the agitation 
into which Burns was thrown in 1789 upon the 
anniversary of the death of Mary Campbell, 
"for that was her name." From Mary's own 
family we learn little or nothing that is reliable. 
It might have been supposed that they would 
afterwards have been proud of the admiration 
which the poet expressed for her ; but we find 
that her father would not allow Burns's name 
to be mentioned in his presence, and that all the 
letters to Mary were destroyed. 

Put very briefly, the accepted facts about 
Mary's life are as follows. She was probably 
born at Campbeltown, whither her father, 
Archibald Campbell, had moved from Dunoon 
some time after his marriage to Agnes Camp- 
bell, of Auchmore, in 1762. 1 She is said to 
have spent some of her early years in the 
family of a relative of her mother, the Rev. 
David Campbell, of Lochranza, Arran, and 
afterwards to have crossed over to Ayrshire. 
She was probably a dairymaid at Coilsfield, the 
seat of Hugh Montgomery, afterwards Earl of 
Eglinton, in 1784, and in July, 1785, she 
became nursemaid to the infant son of Mr. 
Gavin Hamilton, of Mauchline, Burns's land- 
lord. There the poet would certainly see her, 

1 The Rev. Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, informs me 
that Highland Mary's father was accused of stealing 
a heifer belonging to another man, which was found 
among his cattle. Campbell maintained that he was 
innocent, and that the animal had strayed into his 
herd ; but his relatives shunned him, and he was so 
much hurt at their conduct that he moved with his 
family from Dunoon to Campbeltown. Dr. Blair's 
mother believed that Highland Mary was born in 
Dunoon. 
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even if he was not acquainted with her before. 1 
Nothing more is known with certainty, until, 
angry and baffled by the action of the Armours, 
Burns turned for consolation to Mary, with 
whom, as his own words show, there had been 
" a reciprocal attachment " for some time. He 
was now about to leave the country, and on 
May 14th the two bade each other farewell. 
The parting probably occurred on the banks of 
Mauchline Burn, a stream which joins the Ayr 
near the ford leading to the farm of Stairaird, 
in the parish of Stair, a farm where, according 
to one account, Mary was then employed, and 
which, curiously enough, is now occupied by 

1 It has recently been pointed out (" Burns Chro- 
nicle" for 1892), on unquestionable authority, that 
a certain Mary Campbell was living in the parish 
of Dundonald in 1783, and probably earlier; was 
in Mauchline by April, 1784 ; and was residing in 
the parish of Stair m February, 1786. When it is 
remembered that in 1782 Burns was living at Irvine, 
part of which is in the parish of Dundonald ; that he 
afterwards maintained his acquaintance with persons 
in the town ; that in March, 1784, he went to reside 
at Mossgiel, close to Mauchline ; that in July, 1785, 
Highland Mary became nurse at Gavin Hamilton's, 
at Mauchline ; and that in May, 1786, the parting 
with Highland Mary occurred in the parish of Stair, 
it will be seen that we have a most remarkable series 
of coincidences — coincidences so strong, indeed, that, 
though absolute proof is wanting, there would seem 
to be strong presumption that this Mary Campbell to 
whose movements I have referred is the same person 
as Highland Mary. If that be the case there is every 
reason to believe that Burns first made her acquain- 
tance while he was at Irvine. It must be added, 
however, that from information obtained from Mr. 
Lawrence Matheson, of Kilwinning, and the Rev. Dr. 
Blair, it appears that Highland Mary had a first 
cousin, who was also named Mary Campbell, and 
who married a man named Lusk, who was employed 
I. d 
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Mr. Thomas Armour, a nephew of Mrs. Burns. 
The Bible which Burns gave to Mary is still 
preserved in the Monument on the banks of the 
Doon near Ayr. On the following day Mary 
set out towards her home in the West, and on 
that day Burns sat down and wrote much good 
advice to the son of Mr. Robert Aiken, warning 
him against illicit love, more especially because 
" it hardens a' within, and petrifies the feeling." 
A less satisfactory verse, suppressed when the 
poem was printed, suggested that if a false step 
had been taken, a " decent pride " had better 
be maintained until in course of time the world 
forgot it Frankness was commended, but — 
and this advice finds an apt illustration in the 
secrecy maintained about Mary — 



it 



still keep something to yoursel 



Ye scarcely tell to ony. 

On the 17th, two days later, Burns copied out, 
for John Kennedy, his " Epistle to Rankine," 
which relates to the intrigue with Betty Paton, 

on the estate of Orangefield, in the parish of Monk- 
ton, which adjoins Dundonald parish. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lusk lived in Irvine. Mr. Matheson is Mrs. Lusk's 
great-grandson, and Dr. Blair is her nephew. But in 
spite of suggestions that have been thrown out, I am 
not aware of the slightest evidence that Mrs. Lusk 
was the Mary Campbell referred to at the beginning 
of this note. Moreover, Mr. Peter Campbell, of 
Dunoon, assures me that Mrs. Lusk and Highland 
Mary cannot have been so closely related as cousins. 
According to family traditions Mrs. Lusk must have 
been quite a child in 1786, for her mother and High- 
land Mary were at school together. This is to some 
extent confirmed by the fact that there is no record in 
the registers of a family named Lusk in the parish of 
Irvine having children between 1780 and 1790. In 
Monkton a Robert Lusk and Mary Bankhead had 
various children between 1779 and 1795. 
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and he was at this time carrying on an amour 
with a certain Betty Miller. As his brother 
said of his attachments, " One generally reigned 
paramount in his affections, but .... Robert 
was frequently encountering other attractions, 
which formed so many underplots in the drama 
of his love." 

It is not necessary, nor indeed possible, to dis- 
cuss here the various accounts of Mary's subse- 
quent visit to Greenock, where she stayed with 
a cousin of her mother. Burns says that she 
crossed the sea in order to meet him. In any 
case she died in October 1786, and was probably 
buried in a" lair " recently acquired by Peter 
Macpherson. The facts about Mary that can be 
proved are few, and I have endeavoured to give 
everything that is of importance. I cannot but 
think that a dispassionate reader will, on reflec- 
tion, wonder at the slightness of the foundation 
upon which successive writers have outvied 
each other in proclaiming that Burns's love for 
this country girl was quite unlike any of the 
other " underplots in the drama of his love." 

It seems clear that Burns idealized the memory 
of Mary in his songs, especially in the lines 
" To Mary in Heaven," in which there is much 
remorse, together with some unreal and frigid 
lines, and that most of his biographers have 
gone too far in uncalled for idolatry of the one 
" white rose " which, it has been said, " grew 
up and bloomed in the midst of his passion- 
flowers. What is worse, they have often con- 
trasted Mary with Jean Armour, to the de- 
preciation of the latter. Whatever we may 
think of Mary — and she must have known, 
when she allowed Burns to court her, that he 
was morally, if, as some then thought, not 
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legally a married man, and that he was, more- 
over, famous for his intrigues — the episode 
of which she was the unfortunate heroine was 
anything but a credit to Burns ; and to lament, 
as some have done, that the poet did not marry 
her instead of Jean, the most loyal and patient 
of wives, shows a strange misconception of his 
character and needs. 

In the latter part of May and in the early 
days of June Burns found time, while superin- 
tending his forthcoming volume of poems, to 
attend several mason-meetings, and to write the 
"Address to Beelzebub," the "Dream," the 
" Farewell to Eliza," the heroine of an " under- 
plot " to which allusion has already been made, 
the " Farewell to the Brethren of St. James's 
Lodge, Tarbolton," and the characteristic 
verses " On a Scotch Bard gone to the West 
Indies," in which he says that — 

" A jillet brak his heart at last, 

111 may she be ! 
So, took a berth afore the mast, 

An* owre the sea." 

On June 9th Jean returned to Mauchline after 
an absence of three months, and on the 12th 
Burns wrote to a friend, " Poor, ill-advised, 
ungrateful Armour came back on Friday last. 
You have heard all the particulars of that 
affair, and a black affair it is. What she 
thinks of her conduct now I don't know ; one 
thing I do know — she has made me completely 
miserable. Never man loved, or rather adored, 
a woman more than I did her ; and, to confess 
a truth between you and me, I do still love her 
to distraction after all, though I won't tell her 
so if I were to see her, which I don't want to 
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do I have tried often to forget her ; 

I have run into all kinds of dissipation and 
riots, mason-meetings, drinking-matcbes, and 
other mischief, to drive her out of my head ; 
but all in vain. And now for a grand cure : 
the ship is on her way home that is to take me 
out to Jamaica; and then, farewell dear old 
Scotland ! and farewell dear, ungrateful Jean ! 
for never, never will I see you more." Next 
day the poems went to press ; and on the 15th 
Jean wrote to the minister, Mr. Auld, acknow- 
ledging her illicit connection with Burns, and 
adding, " I am heartily sorry that I have given 
and must give your Session trouble on my 
account." This letter was read on the 18th, 
and in accordance with a summons from the 
Session Burns appeared on the 25th and ac- 
knowledged the paternity of the child which 
Jean was expecting. Upon condition that they 
did penance three times before the congrega- 
tion Burns was to be given " a certificate as a 
single man," and with that object he complied 
with the rules of the church. On July 9th, 
the first Sunday upon which he thus appeared 
in token of penitence, he wrote to his old asso- 
ciate Richmond that he had called upon Jean, 
for whom he confessed " a foolish, hankering 
fondness," but had been forbidden the house by 
her mother ; " nor did Jean show that penitence 
that might have been expected." Throughout 
Burns speaks as if he were the only one who 
had anything to forgive, presumably on the 
ground that he had, by his irregular marriage, 
done all in his power to rectify his error. On the 
22nd he executed a deed assigning all his pro- 
perty, including the copyright of his poems, to his 
child by Elizabeth Paton, to the entire neglect of 
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Jean, whose parents thereupon obtained a warrant 
against him to secure proper provision being 
made for their daughter's child. Burns hid in 
the neighbourhood of Kilmarnock, at Old Rome, 
or Fairlie, where a half-sister of his mother (Mrs. 
Allan) resided with her husband, and on the 
30th he wrote to Richmond that he should em- 
bark in three weeks at the latest. " I know," he 
said, " you will pour an execration on her head, 
but spare the poor ill-advised girl, for my 
sake." On the following day the first copies 
of Burns's Poems were issued to subscribers 
from the press of John Wilson, of Kilmarnock. 
The last poem in the volume was the touching 
piece, " A Bard's Epitaph," which shows that 
none realized better than Burns himself what 
were the errors of his life. He knew that 

" prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom's root," 

and he could teach others what course to steer. 

He 

" Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 

And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 

And stain'd his name ! " 

Six hundred copies were printed of these 
" Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, by 
Robert Burns," three hundred and fifty of 
which were subscribed for before publication. 
The success of the book was immediate, and 
the whole edition was exhausted in four weeks. 
The volume contained most of the more impor- 
tant pieces that Burns had then written, with 
the exception of " Death and Dr. Hornbook," 
"Holy Willie's Prayer," and "The Jolly 
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Beggars ; " but only three songs were given. 
In the preface he said that his motives for 
writing had been to amnse himself " amid the 
toil and fatigues of a laborious life; to transcribe 
the various feelings, the loves, the griefs, the 
hopes, the fears, in his own breast; to find 
some kind of counterpoise to the struggles of a 
world, always an alien scene, a task uncouth to 
the poetical mind." Having spoken of genius, 
he added that he certainly looked upon himself 
as possessed of some poetic abilities, though he 
had no pretensions to a comparison with Ramsay 
or Fergusson. 

During the early days of August Burns was 
expecting orders to repair to Greenock, to embark 
for Jamaica ; but by the 14th his plans were 
changed, and it was arranged that he should 
sail by another vessel on September 1st. He 
knew the worst, he said, and was prepared to 
meet it ; " After all, Heaven bless the Sex ! I 
feel there is still happiness for me among 
them." The next few days were spent in visits 
to friends at New Cumnock and Maybole, and 
in the composition of the " Farewell to Scotia," 
in which he spoke of "Jean's heart-rending 
throe" and of his child Bess, and urged his 
friend James Smith to befriend Jean, for whose 
sake he must go. On Sunday, September 3rd, 
Burns wrote the " Calf," after hearing the Rev. 
James Steven preach at Mauchline, and then 
returned to Mossgiel. In the evening he learned 
that soon after noon Jean had been delivered 
of twins, and he at once wrote, " Wish me luck, 
dear Richmond ! Armour has just brought me 
a fine boy and girl at one throw. God bless 
the little dears ! " On the following day, in 
all probability, he sent " Nature's Law " to 
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Gavin Hamilton, and on the 5th the twins were 
baptized. 1 

Burns had now reached a turning point in 
his life. There was more than one reason 
why he should, after all, not leave Scotland. 
On September 8th he wrote to a friend, — "I 
believe all hopes of staying at home will be 
abortive ; " and on the 26th he told his cousin, 
James Burness, of Montrose, that his departure 
was uncertain, but that he did not think it 
would be till after harvest. An arrangement 
had been come to between Burns's family and 
the Armours by which the girl was to remain 
with Jean, and the boy to live at Mossgiel ; and 
on September 4th, Dr. Blacklock, the blind 
poet of Edinburgh, had written to Dr. Lawrie, 
of Loudoun, praising highly Burns's poems, 
some of which had been brought under his 
notice before publication by Professor Stewart. 
Dr. Blacklock promised that Dr. Blair's atten- 
tion should be called to the poems, and urged 
that a second and larger edition should at once 
be printed. Burns had profited to the extent 
of £20 by the first edition, and he now proposed 
to the printer, Wilson, that an edition of 1,000 
copies should be printed, to include, among 
other things, " The Brigs of Ayr," which he had 
written a few days earlier. But Wilson would 
not run the risk unless the poet advanced £27 
for the cost of the paper, and this he could not 
do. Friends had already been trying to obtain 
for him a place in the Excise, and early in 
October he wrote to his friend Mr. Aiken, a 
lawyer in Ayr : 

" I have been feeling all the various rotations 

1 They were named after their parents — Robert 
and Jean. — Mauchline Register. 
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and movements within respecting the Excise. 
There are many things plead strongly against 
it ; the uncertainty of getting soon into busi- 
ness, the consequences of my follies, which may 
perhaps make it impracticable for me to stay at 
home ; and besides, I have for some time been 
pining under secret wretchedness, from causes 
which you pretty well know — the pang of dis- 
appointment, the sting of pride, with some 
wandering stabs of remorse, which never fail 
to settle on my vitals like vultures, when 
attention is not called away by the calls of 
society, or the vagaries of the Muse. Even 
in the hour of social mirth, my gaiety is 
the madness of an intoxicated criminal under 
the hands of the executioner. All these reasons 
urge me to go abroad ; and to all these reasons I 
have only one answer — the feelings of a father. 
This, in the present mood I am in, over- 
balances everything that can be laid in the 
scale against it." How, he continues, could he 
meet in another world " the reproaches of those 
who stand to me in the dear relation of children, 
whom I deserted in the smiling innocency of 
helpless infancy? " He might not, owing to 
the storms of mischief thickening over his 
head, be able to reap the fruits of his friend's 
efforts, even if they were attended with success. 
" Yet," he added, " the world, in general, has 
been kind to me, fully up to my deserts. I was 
for some time past fast getting into the pining 
distrustful snarl of the misanthrope. I saw 
myself alone, unfit for the struggle of life, 
shrinking at every rising cloud in the chance- 
directed atmosphere of fortune, while, all de- 
fenceless, I looked about in vain for a cover. It 
never occurred to me, at least never with the 
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force it deserved, that this world is a busy 
scene, and man a creature destined for a pro- 
gressive struggle ; and that, however I might 
possess a warm heart, and inoffensive manners 
(which last, by the by, was more than I could 
well boast), still, more than these passive 
qualities, there was something to be done. 
When all my school-fellows and youthful com- 
peers were striking off, with eager hope and 
earnest intent, on some one or other of the 
many paths of busy life, I was ' standing 
idle in the market-place,' or only left the chase 
of the butterfly from flower to flower; to hunt 
fancy from whim to whim." 

On his way back from Kilmarnock Burns 
visited Dr. Lawrie, and afterwards wrote the 
touching " Farewell to the Banks of Ayr." On 
October 23rd Mr. Mackenzie, a friendly surgeon 
in Mauchline, took the poet, at the request of 
Professor Dugald Stewart, to dine with him at 
Catrine, a few miles from Mossgiel ; and there 
they met Lord Daer, son of the Earl of Sel- 
kirk, and Burns, who then for the first time 
" dinner' d wi* a lord," was much pleased at his 
reception. Professor Stewart said of him : " His 
manners were then, as they continued ever 
afterwards, simple, manly, and independent; 
strongly expressive of conscious genius and 
worth, but without anything that indicated 

forwardness, arrogance, or vanity If 

there had been a little more of gentleness and 
accommodation in his temper, he would, I think, 
have been still more interesting." Three days 
later Burns attended a mason-meeting, and on 
the 30th wrote the " Epistle to Major Logan," 
in which he said he mourned the loss of Jean, 
but did not repent it : he hoped to find "some 
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sweet elf" in the West Indies. A few days 
earlier, on or about the 20th, Highland Mary 
had died, but we do not know precisely when 
Barns received the news. He himself says: 
"At the close of the autumn following, she 
crossed the sea to meet me at Greenock, where 
she had scarce landed, when she was seized 
with a malignant fever, which hurried my dear 
girl to the grave in a few days, before I could 
even hear of her illness.' ' 

Dr. Blacklock's opinion, supported by the 
advice of other competent judges had now 
raised hopes of success among a wider circle at 
home; and on November 18th Burns wrote, 
" I am thinking for my Edinburgh expedition 
on Monday or Tuesday come se'ennight," and 
on the same day he told Miss Alexander that 
he " was going to print a second edition " of 
his poems, and asked permission — without avail 
— to insert in it the " Lass of Ballochmyle." 
On the 20th he sent to Mr. Ballantine, of Ayr, 
the poem, " A Winter Night," on the unkind- 
ness of man towards his fellows. 

Burns set out on horseback from Mossgiel on 
November 27th, and, after spending the night 
with Mr. Prentice, of Covington Mains, where 
a number of persons had been invited to meet 
him, reached Edinburgh on the following day. 
There he at once sought out his old companion, 
Richmond, a writer's clerk, and shared his bed 
in Baxter's Close, in the Lawnmarket. In a 
day or two he called upon a gentleman whose 
acquaintance he had made in Ayrshire, Mr. 
Dalrymple of Orangefield, and through him he 
obtained an introduction to the Earl of Glen- 
cairn, and, among others, the Earl of Buchan, 
the Hon. Henry Erskine, Dean of Faculty, and 
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William Creech, the publisher. The society of 
the city was at that time remarkable for the 
number of clever men and women in its ranks ; 
and, in spite of what might be imagined from 
the writings of Mackenzie and others, many 
members of the highest classes showed them- 
selves to be singularly free from conventional 
restraints. 

Burns's reception was so hearty, that by 
December 7th he was able to inform Gavin 
Hamilton that in all probability he would soon 
be the tenth worthy, and the eighth wise man 
in the world. The members of the Caledonian 
Hunt had resolved that they would all subscribe 
to his forthcoming edition ; and the subscription 
bills were to appear next day. In the " Edin- 
burgh Magazine" for October and November 
James Sibbald had inserted friendly notices of 
Bnrns's poems ; and on December 9th Henry 
Mackenzie printed, in the " Lounger," a generous 
and appreciative criticism, in the course of which 
he expressed the hope that means would be found 
to prevent the poet having to carry out the re- 
solution he had formed to leave the country. 
Such notice from the leading critic of the day 
would have established Burns's fame even if he 
had had no other friends ; but all doors were 
now open to him, and, as he said, his " avowed 
patrons and patronesses " included the Duchess 
of G-ordon, the Earl and Countess of Glencairn, 
Lady Betty Cunningham, and Professor Dugald 
Stewart. He dined at Lord Monboddo's, and 
celebrated the charms of his daughter, the 
" heavenly Miss Burnet," in the " Address to 
Edinburgh.' ' Mrs. Alison Cockburn wrote to 
a friend : " The town is at present agog with 
the Ploughman Poet, who receives adulation 
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with native dignity, and is the very figure of 
his profession — strong, but coarse; yet has 
he a most enthusiastic heart of love. He has 
seen Duchess Gordon and all the gay. world. 
His favourite, for looks and maimers, is Bess 
Burnet — no bad judge indeed ! " 

The most interesting reminiscences, however, 
are those of Sir Walter Scott, then a lame boy 
of fifteen, who met Burns at Professor Fer- 
gusson's. " Of course," he says," we youngsters 
sat silent, looked, and listened. ' ' Burns was much 
affected by a picture of a soldier lying dead in 
the snow, his dog on one side, his widow and child 
on the other. There were some verses beneath 
the picture. Burns " asked whose those lines 
were, and it chanced," says Scott, "that nobody 
but myself remembered that they occur in a 
half -forgotten poem of Langhorne's, called by 
the unpromising title of ' The Justice of the 
Peace.' I whispered my information to a friend 
present, who mentioned it to Burns, who re- 
warded me with a look and a word which, 
though of mere civility, I then received, and 
still recollect, with very great pleasure. His 
person was strong and robust; his manners 
rustic, not clownish ; a sort of dignified plain- 
ness and simplicity, which received part of its 
effect, perhaps, from one's knowledge of his 
extraordinary talents. His features are repre- 
sented in Mr. Nasmyth's picture, but to me it 
conveys the idea that they are diminished, as if 
seen in perspective. I think his countenance 
was more massive than it looks in any of the 
portraits. I would have taken the poet, had I 
not known what he was, for a very sagacious 
country farmer of the old Scotch school, i.e., 
none of your modern agriculturists, who keep 
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labourers for their drudgery, but the donee 
gudeman who held his own plough. There 
was a strong expression of sense and shrewd- 
ness in all his lineaments ; the eye alone, I 
think, indicated the poetical character and tem- 
perament. It was large and of a dark "cast, 
which glowed, I say literally glowed, when he 
spoke with feeling or interest. I never saw 
such another eye in a human head, though I 
have seen the most distinguished men of my 
time. His conversation expressed perfect self, 
confidence, without the slightest presumption. 
Among the men who were the most learned of 
their time and country, he expressed himself 
with perfect firmness, but without the least in- 
trusive forwardness; and when he differed in 
opinion, he did not hesitate to express it firmly, 

yet at the same time with modesty His 

dress corresponded with his manner. He was 
like a farmer dressed in his best to dine with 
the laird. I do not speak in malem partem 
when I say, I never saw a man in company 
with his superiors in station and information, 
more perfectly free from either the reality or 
the affectation of embarrassment. I was told, 
but did not observe it, that his address to 
females was extremely deferential, and always 
with a turn either to the pathetic or humorous, 
which engaged their attention particularly. I 
have heard the late Duchess of Gordon remark 
this." The Duchess of Gordon was the leader 
of the gay society of the city when Burns 
arrived, and she admitted that no man's con- 
versation ever " carried her so completely off 
her feet " as his. 

On December 14th Creech advertised Burns's 
poems as "in the press, to be published by sub-* 
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scription for the sole benefit of the author ; " 
but on the following day Burns said he was 
" still undetermined as to the future ; " and, as 
usual, never thought of it A day later he told 
Mr. Aiken that his fame as a poet had been 
raised to a height which he was certain he 
could not support : "I look down on the future 
as I would into the bottomless pit." To Pro- 
fessor Greenfield he wrote : "I have long 
studied myself, and I think I know pretty 
exactly what ground I occupy, both as a man 
and a poet ; and however the world, or a friend, 
may sometimes differ from me in that particular, 
I stand for it, in silent resolve, with all the 
tenaciousness of property. I am willing to be- 
lieve that my abilities deserved a better fate 
than the veriest shades of life ; but to be 
dragged forth, with all my imperfections on 
my head, to the full glare of learned and polite 
observation, is what, I am afraid, I shall have 
bitter reason to repent.' ' * 

In spite of the attraction of the ladies with 
whom the poet now mixed, and of others of less 
exalted rank, — including " a very pretty girl, a 
Lothian farmer's daughter, whom I have almost 
persuaded to accompany me to the west country, 
should I ever return to settle there" — Burns 
could not forget Jean, and on January 7th, 
1787, he wrote to Gavin Hamilton : " To tell 
the truth among friends, I feel a miserable 
blank in my heart, with want of her, and I 
don't think I shall ever meet with so delicious 
an armful again. She has her faults ; and so 
have you and I ; and so has everybody." Bat 
there cannot have been much time for reflecting 

1 The draft copy of this letter, dated December, 
1786, is in the Edinburgh University Library. 
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upon what he had left behind him in Ayrshire. 
On the 10th the Royal Caledonian Hunt decided 
to subscribe, in their name, for a hundred 
copies of the new edition of Burns's poems, 
which was to be dedicated to the members of 
the Hunt ; and Lord Eglinton sent ten guineas 
as a subscription for two copies. Next day was 
the assembly and ball of the Hunt, and on the 
12th there was a great Masonic demonstration, 
when Burns attended a meeting of the St. 
Andrew's lodge, at which the Grand Master 
gave a toast, " Caledonia, and Caledonia's Bard 
— Brother Burns ! " which was received with 
"multiplied honours and repeated acclama- 
tions." But Burns realized that he was still 
" dark as was chaos " respecting the future, 
and he was already discussing with a friend 
about a lease of a farm in Dumfriesshire. 
" Some life-rented embittering recollections 
whisper me that I will be happier anywhere 
than in my old neighbourhood." There was at 
this period too much self-consciousness, too 
much talk of pride as the opposite of servility, 
and of "a certain fancied rock of independence." 
To his friend Mrs. Dunlop he said that he clearly 
saw the time when the tide of public opinion 
which had borne him to a height would recede, 
perhaps as far below the mark of truth ; " You 
will bear me witness, that when my bubble of 
fame was at the highest, I stood unintoxicated 
with the inebriating cup in my hand, looking 
forward with rueful resolve to the hastening 
time when the blow of calumny should dash it 
to the ground, with all the eagerness of vengeful 
triumph." Early in February he told Lord 
Buchan that as he could not bear servility and 
dependence, he must return to his humble station 
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and woo the rustic Muse in his wonted way at 
the plough-tail. In the same month he applied 
for and obtained leave to erect a headstone at 
the grave of Robert Fergusson, the poet of 
whom he so often spoke as his master. 

Nasmy th now painted the well-known portrait 
of the poet, and Beugo prepared an engraving 
for the forthcoming volume. Burns formed a 
friendship with the printer, William Smellie, 
and was by him introduced to a club called 
the " Crochallan Fenoibles," where he met 
many men of wit, who hailed him as a most 
welcome ally. He found a truer friend, how- 
ever, in Professor Stewart, with whom he some- 
times took early walks in the country round 
Edinburgh. " He charmed me," says Stewart, 
" still more by his private conversation than he 
had ever done in company. When I was ad- 
miring a distant prospect in one of our morning 
walks, he told me that the sight of so many 
smoking cottages gave a pleasure to his mind 
which none could understand who had not 
witnessed, like himself, the happiness and the 
worth which they contained." The same 
thoughts were in his mind when he wrote to 
Mrs. Dunlop, in March : " I have dallied long 
enough with life ; 'tis time to be in earnest. I 
have a fond, an aged mother to care for : and 
some other bosom ties perhaps equally tender." 

Copies of the new edition of the Poems were 
ready for delivery on April 18th. There had 
been 1,500 subscribers, and the general demand 
necessitated re-issues in the same year both in 
Edinburgh and London. Among the pieces now 
printed for the first time were " Death and Dr. 
Hornbook," " The Brigs of Ayr," "The Ordina- 
tion," "The Vision," the " Address to the Unco 

i. e 
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Ghlid, ,, " A Winter Night," " My Name, O," and 
" Green grow the rashes, O." There were still 
very few songs in the collection ; bnt Burns had 
now formed the acquaintance of James Johnson, 
an engraver, who was preparing a collection of 
Scottish Songs, and he entered heartily into 
the work of gathering together the old songs 
which had been handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, often only by word of mouth. 
As we shall find, he did much more than this, 
and when the first volume of the " Scots Musical 
Museum " appeared, towards the end of May, it 
contained two acknowledged pieces by "Mr. 
Burns," one of them — "Young Peggy blooms 
our boniest lass " — being there printed for the 
first time. 

The poet now resolved to make a few pilgrim- 1 
ages to some classic spots in Scotland, of whioh 
he had as yet seen but little, and then to return 
to his "rural shades, in all likelihood never 
more to quit them." When he left the city Blair 
spoke patronisingly of the manner in which 
he had borne sudden publicity ; and Dr. Moore 
advised him to write in English, and to study 
heathen mythology, as if he had so far done 
little that would live. Fortunately Burns was 
wiser than his patrons in this respect. 

The route taken by the poet and Robert 
Ainslie, a young writer's apprentice, who was 
his travelling companion during the first fort- 
night, lay in the south border counties of Scot- 
land, but by June 2nd Burns was in Dumfries, 
looking at a farm which it had been suggested 
he should take; and on the 9th he reached 
Mauchline, where he visited the Armours, 
Hamiltons, and other friends. He was now 
famous, and richer than he had ever expected 
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to be ; and it is not strange that he was looked 
upon with greater favour. His old intercourse 
with Jean was renewed, bnt so far from being 
pacified he was disgusted at the " mean, servile 
compliance " of her family. " I cannot settle 
to my mind," he wrote. " Farming, the only 
thing of which I know anything, and Heaven 
above knows, but little do I understand of that, 
I cannot, dare not risk on farms as they are. 
If I do not fix, I will go for Jamaica. Should 
I stay in an unsettled state at home, I would 
only dissipate my little fortune, and ruin what 
I intend shall compensate my little ones for the 
stigma I have brought on their names." He 
was suspicious of the genuineness of the friend- 
ship of his former acquaintances, and after re- 
maining a few days at his old home he set off on 
a visit to the West Highlands. Of that journey 
we know very little, except that part of the 
time was spent in hilarious society : there is no 
evidence in support of the conjecture that the 
poet went to the grave of Mary Campbell at 
Greenock, or to her friends. He was again in 
Mauchline at the end of the month, describing 
how he had brought a certain lady " from her 
aerial towerings, pop, down at my foot, like 
Corporal Trim's hat. . . . But I am an old hawk 
at the sport." He had as yet settled upon 
nothing. "I am, just as usual, a rhyming 
mason-making, aimless, idle fellow. However, 
I shall somewhere have a farm soon. I was 
going to say a wife too ; but that must never 
be my blessed lot. I am but a younger son of 
Parnassus, and like other younger sons of great 
families, I may intrigue if I choose to run all 
risks, but must not marry." The whole of July 
was spent at Mauchline and Mossgiel, but on 
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August 7th Burns was again in Edinburgh, 
and, a week later, was arrested on a Fugae 
warrant, at the instance of a servant girl who 
was in trouble through him. He soon, however, 
found security to her satisfaction, and was re- 
leased. This was one of the " thoughtless follies 
and hare-brained whims" which, he said, 
sparkled, like ignesfatui, " with step-bewitching 
blaze in the idly-gazing eyes of the poor heedless 
bard. ,, 

The stay in Edinburgh was short, for on 
August 25th Burns set out in a chaise with his 
friend William Nicol, a teacher in the High 
School, on a three weeks' tour through the 
Highlands to Inverness, going by way of Stir- 
ling and Dunkeld, and returning through Aber- 
deen, Dundee, and Perth. He spent two happy 
days at Blair, by the invitation of the Duchess of 
Athole, whose "little angel band of children " — 
" A thole's honest men and Athole's borne lasses" 
— he celebrated in the " Humble Petition of 
Bruar Water ; " and he called upon the Duchess 
of Gordon, but could not accept an invitation 
to stay owing to the jealousy of the irascible 
Nicol, who had been left behind at the inn, and 
was tired of waiting. The travellers reached 
Edinburgh on September 16th, but in October 
Burns took another excursion with Dr. Adair, 
visiting, among others, Mrs. Hamilton and 
Mrs. Chalmers, at Harvieston, on the "clear 
winding Devon," where he met two ladies 
whom he much admired, Miss Charlotte Hamil- 
ton (his old friend's sister), and her cousin, 
Miss Margaret Chalmers. Burns told Miss 
Chalmers — to whom, according to Thomas 
Campbell, he afterwards proposed marriage — 
that their friendship gave him pleasure which 
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could, he thought, never pass away; as to 
love, " I believe that my heart has been so oft 
on fire that it is absolutely vitrified." 

On his return to Edinburgh Barns took up 
his residence with Mr. William Cruickshank, 
a teacher at the High School ; but in the middle 
of November he made a short visit to Dumfries- 
shire, by way of Ayrshire, to inspect further 
the farms of Mr. Patrick Miller, and he planned 
to leave Edinburgh early in December. But 
this was not to be. About the beginning of 
the month he met, at the house of a Miss 
Nimmo — who was a friend of Miss Chalmers — 
Mrs. M ( Lehose, a lady whose husband had de- 
serted her, and was now in the West Indies. 
She was, says Chambers, "of a somewhat 
voluptuous style of beauty, of lively and easy 
manners, of a poetical fabric of mind, with 
some wit, and not too high a degree of refine- 
ment or delicacy." Each was attracted by the 
other, and Burns arranged to call upon the 
lady; but on the previous evening he was 
thrown from a coach through the carelessness of 
a drunken driver, and his knee was so much in- 
jured that he was confined to the house for some 
weeks. The accident, however, gave opportunity 
for frequent interchange of letters. The writers 
adopted the names of " Clarinda " and " Sylvan- 
der," because Burns liked " the idea of Arcadian 
names in a commerce of this kind." After a 
month the poet was able to visit the lady in a 
sedan chair, but the correspondence continued 
until March. 

Of the extraordinary attachment between 
Burns and Mrs. M'Lehose the poet's friends 
will wish to say little. " Clarinda " was always 
insisting that there could be nothing but friend- 
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ship between them ; Burns was always pressing 
her to give him at least her heart. After each 
of their meetings Clarinda reproached herself 
with having outstepped the bounds of decorum ; 
but though prudence, if nothing else, required 
it, she did not desist from the correspondence. 
Presumably she felt perfect reliance in the pro- 
tection afforded her by her religious principles, 
and she wrote much on serious topics in the 
hope of influencing her correspondent for good. 
" Religion, the only refuge of the unfortunate," 
she said, " has been my balm in every woe. O ! 
could I make her appear to you as she has done 
to me ! " The principal result of Clarinda's 
efforts seems to have been a setting forth of 
Burns's views respecting the Supreme Being, 
in reply to Clarinda's declaration that she was 
" a strict Calvinist, one or two dark tenets ex- 
cepted, which I never meddle with." To her 
Burns said, " Can no honest man have a pre- 
possession for a fine woman, but he must run 
his head against an intrigue ? " To an old friend 
he wrote, " Almighty Love still reigns and 
revels in my bosom ; and I am at this moment 
ready to hang myself for a young Edinburgh 
widow." It was his constant endeavour to per- 
suade her that she was in reality, though not in 
the eye of the law, a widow. 

In January Burns had asked the Earl of 
Glencairn to use his interest to obtain a place 
for him in the Excise. After what he had given 
and would give to his brother to keep the family 
together, he thought that £200 would remain 
from the proceeds of his book, and this sum 
he proposed to invest, rather than take a small, 
dear farm. "I have one or two claims upon 
me in the name of father : I will stoop to any-. 
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thing that honesty warrants to have it in my 
power to leave them some better remembrance 
of me than the odium of illegitimacy." 1 The 
aid of Mr. Robert Graham, of Fintry, was also 
invoked; but the questions that were asked 
about certain Jacobite verses of his, and other 
matters, made Burns almost give up the idea at 
once. By the middle of February, however, he 
had received the offer of a nomination to the 
Excise, and was to undergo a course of training ; 
but by the beginning of March, after another 
visit to Dumfries, he felt more hopeful about 
farming. 

Early in the year Jean had been turned out 
of her father's house, when her condition was 
discovered, and Burns had found her a refuge 
at a friend's near Tarbolton. On February 18th 
he left Edinburgh, taking with him " twa wee 
sarkies," as a present from Glarinda to his 
little boy; for he had told her all the story 
about Jean. On the 23rd he was at Mossgiel, 
and wrote to Clarinda that he had seen Jean, 
but that, after knowing Clarinda, he felt only 
disgust, and had done with her; the Indies 
must be his lot. But to Ainslie he wrote, in a 
letter intended only for private perusal, that he 
had reconciled Jean to her mother, and had 
taken her to his arms, after having prudently 
sworn her " never to attempt any claim on me 
as a husband — even though anybody should 
persuade her that she had such a claim, which 
she had not — neither during my life nor after 

1 This passage occurs in the holograph letter to 
Lord Glencairn, in the Edinburgh University Library, 
given by me, with other letters, in "The Scotsman" 
for January 25th, 1893. Currie largely re-wrote this 
\etifii before printing it.. 
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my death. . . . She did all this like a good girl." 
After reading these letters the question forces 
itself upon us, did Burns, then, know, or at 
any rate suspect, that the mere destruction of 
the paper he had given Jean in 1786 in no way 
made the marriage void? It is difficult to 
understand how Hamilton and Aiken, Burns's 
friends, who were both lawyers, could have 
advised him that he was a free man. 

On the 5th of March Glarinda sent kisses to 
Burn s* s " little cherub," and said she pitied the 
mother sincerely, and wished a certain event 
happily over. But in the same letter she wrote, 
" You know I count all things (Heaven ex- 
cepted) but loss that I may win and keep you." 
On the 8th she added, " When you meet young 
beauties, think of Clarinda's affections, of her 
situation, of how much her happiness depends 
on you." On that or the following day, Jean 
was delivered of twins, both girls, but one died 
almost immediately, and the other in a few 
days. They were buried on the 10th and 22nd 
respectively. 1 

Burns seems to have left Ayrshire for Edin- 
burgh on the 10th of March. There, with 
some misgivings, he completed a bargain with 
Mr. Miller for the farm of Ellisland, five or six 
miles from Dumfries, and obtained a formal 
order for instructions in his duties in the Ex- 
cise. In those few days, too, he again saw and 
corresponded with Clariuda. " I will take you 
in my hand through the dreary wilds of this 
world," he wrote, somewhat vaguely, "and 
scare away the ravening bird or beast that 
would annoy you." There were evenings of 

1 Both the children were described as unbaptized.— 
Mauchline Register, 
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rapture, and then he wrote promising that he 
would constantly let her know how he got on ; 
he would love her for ever. On the 24th he 
left the city to enter on his new duties, and two 
days later he wrote to a friend that during 
the last eight days he had been "positively 
crazed." So ended practically the intercourse 
with Glarinda. 

A few days afterwards Burns was again in 
Mauchline, and on the 7th of April he told 
Miss Chalmers he had " lately made some sacri- 
fices, for which, were I viva voce with you to 
paint the situation and recount the circum- 
stances, you would applaud me." Three weeks 
afterwards he told James Smith that " there is 
a certain clean-limbed, handsome, bewitching 
young hussy of your acquaintance, to whom I 
have lately and privately given a matrimonial 
title to my corpus" At the same time he 
ordered a printed Bhawl for "Mrs. Burns.' ' 
The marriage is believed to have been at Gavin 
Hamilton's, who, as a Justice of the Peace, was 
qualified to give a certificate. To Mrs. Dunlop 
Burns afterwards wrote : " Her happiness or 
misery was in my hands, and who could trifle 
with such a deposit ! " He used similar words 
in letters to half a dozen other friends ; and we 
cannot but wish that there was less self -con- 
gratulation and apology for the fulfilment of 
an absolute duty which had been too long de- 
layed. It is satisfactory that he admitted he 
had no cause to repent the bargain. In his 
journal he wrote : " I can fancy how, but have 
never seen where, I could have made a better 
choice." To one correspondent he said, " The 
poor girl has the most sacred enthusiasm of 
attachment to me," and to another, "I have 
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got the handsomest figure, the sweetest temper, 
the soundest constitution, and the kindest heart 
in the country ; " and she had the finest 
" woodnote wild " he had ever heard. These 
qualities, he thought, would make a woman a 
good wife, though she had read nothing but 
the Bible, " nor danced in a brighter assembly 
than a penny-pay wedding." The irregular 
marriage was solemnly confirmed by the Session 
on the 5th of August, after Burns and Jean, 
" his alleged spouse/' had been duly rebuked ; 
and Burns gave a guinea for the poor as a fine. 
On the same day — it was Mauchline Fair — 
the poet ordered fifteen yards of black lute- 
string silk for a gown for his wife. Clarinda 
called him a villain ; but in reply to a second 
letter Burns declared that at the time of his 
intercourse with her in Edinburgh he was 
under no moral tie to Jean, nor could he then 
know all the powerful circumstances that neces- 
sity was laying in wait for him ; and he re- 
minded her that he had honestly struggled, 
with success, against the most powerful temp- 
tations. 

Burns entered upon his farm on the 13th of 
June, but as the house had to be rebuilt, his 
wife remained for a time at Mossgiel, where 
she learned from his mother and sisters the 
work of the dairy, and other rural business. 
Throughout the summer Burns frequently rode 
over to Ayrshire, where, indeed, he spent half 
his time ; and when he was not there his 
" fancy's flight " was " ever wi* " his Jean ; and 
every bonie flower and bird reminded him of 
her. But he had not always sufficient spirit to 
write such songs as "Of a' the airts the wind 
can'blaw," or " I haea wife q' my ain," or " 
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were I on Parnassus Hill." He felt himself 
burdened sometimes with the cares of a " losing 
bargain of a farm/' and then he would com- 
pose the " Verses in Friars Carse Hermitage," 
in which the shortness of life and the fleeting 
nature of fame and pleasures are dwelt upon, 
and the reader is urged to make content and 
ease his aim, to "keep the name of Man in 
mind," and to reverence and trust in God. 

The farm proved very unremunerative, and 
in September Burns found it necessary to ask 
Mr. Graham, of Fintry, both in verse and 
prose, whether it could be arranged for him to 
be placed in charge of the Excise Division in 
which Ellisland was situated. Mr. Graham 
sent an encouraging reply, and in December 
Mrs. Burns joined her husband, living for a 
time, until the new house was finished, at " the 
Isle," a mile from Ellisland. In that month 
Burns wrote, "It is na, Jean, thy bonie face," 
" Auld lang syne," a new version of the lines 
" Written in Friars Carse Hermitage," and 
" The Poet's Progress," a fragment which he 
hoped would form part of the work of his 
" utmost exertions, ripened by years." In the 
following month he wrote to Lady Elizabeth 
Cunningham, 1 "Whether I may ever make 
my footing good on any considerable height of 
Parnassus, is what I do not know ; but I am 
determined to strain every nerve in the trial. 
Though the rough material of fine writing is 
undoubtedly a gift of genius, the workmanship 
is as certainly the united effort of labor, at- 
tention, and pains. Nature has qualified few, 
if any, to shine in every walk of the Muses ; I 

1 The MS. of this letter is in the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Library. 
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shall put it to the test of repeated trial, whether 
she has formed me capable of distinguishing 
myself in any one." 

In February (1 789) Burns paid a short visit to 
Edinburgh, where he at length settled accounts 
with Creech, the publisher. The profits from 
the Edinburgh edition exceeded £500, includ- 
ing £100 for the copyright, but out of this sum 
Burns had made a loan of £180 to his brother 
Gilbert, who supported their mother, to save 
him from ruin. On his return to Ellisland 
he wrote to Mrs. Dunlop : " To a man who has 
a home, however humble or remote (if that 
home is like mine, the scene of domestic com- 
fort), the bustle of Edinburgh will soon be a 
business of sickening disgust." Very little 
poetry is known to have been produced during 
the early months of this year. There were 
political verses in April, and in May the more 
interesting lines on the " Wounded Hare. " 
But throughout the year Burns was no doubt 
writing or adapting songs for Johnson's " Mu- 
seum," and among them were " Young Jockie 
was the blythest lad," " Sweet Tibbie Dunbar," 
"John Anderson, my jo," "My love she's but 
a lassie yet," " Tarn Glen," " Whistle o'er the 
lave o't,"and " ^y Eppie Adair." He rendered 
much help, too, this year, in selecting books 
for a parish library, which was established 
by his friend, Captain Biddell, who said the 
poet was treasurer, librarian, and censor to the 
society. 

In June Burns wrote to a friend, "I am 
here in my old way, holding my plough, 
marking the growth of my corn, or the health 
of my dairy; and at times sauntering by the 
delightful windings of the Nitb, on the margin 
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of which I have built my humble domicile, 
praying for seasonable weather, or holding an 
intrigue with the Muses ; the only gipsies with 
whom I have now any intercourse. As I am 
entered into the holy state of matrimony, 
I trust my face is turned completely Zion- 
ward ; and as it is a rule with all honest fellows 
to repeat no grievances, I hope that the little 
poetic licences of former days will, of course, 
fall under the oblivious influence of some good- 
natured statute of celestial prescription. In 
my family devotion, which, like a good Presby- 
terian, I occasionally give to my household 
folks, I am extremely fond of the psalm, ' Let 
not the errors of my youth,' etc., and that 
other, * Lo, children are God's heritage,' etc., 
in which Mrs. Burns — who, by the by, has a 
glorious * woodnote wild,' at either old song 
or psalmody — joins me with the pathos of 
Handel's ' Messiah.' " Burns conducted family 
prayers every evening when he was at home ; 
and he was a regular attendant at Dunscore 
Church. Two farm lads and a servant girl had 
come with the family from Ayrshire; and the 
girl afterwards told Chambers that her father 
made Burns promise to keep a strict watch 
over her behaviour, and to exercise her daily in 
the shorter catechism, both of which promises 
he carefully fulfilled. 

In August a son, Francis Wallace, was born 
to Burns, and he obtained the appointment, 
worth £50 a year, of Exciseman in the district 
in which his farm was situated. He could not 
help feeling that a certain stigma attached to 
the office ; but 

" These movin' things ca'd wives an weans, 
Wad move the very hearts o' stanes i " 
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He was "weary sick" of " this warld o' care ; " 
bat he was richer than many others. And, 
after all, 

" To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife, 

That's the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life." 

Moreover, as he wrote to Lady Glencairn, " I 
had much rather that my profession borrowed 
credit from me, than that I borrowed credit 
from my profession." 

During this autumn Burns became acquainted 
with Captain Grose, the antiquary, of whom he 
said, 

"A chield's amang you talon' notes, 
And faith he'll print it ; " 

and he was able to renew the intimacy with 
William Nicol and Allan Masterton, of the 
Edinburgh High School, who were staying in 
the neighbourhood. One of their meetings was 
the occasion of the writing of the famous song, 
"O Willie brew'd a peck o* maut," and this 
was followed by a drinking bout — at which the 
poet was probably not present — at the house of 
Mr. Robert Biddell, of Glenriddell, which was 
celebrated in " The Whistle." 

In the same month in which " The Whistle " 
was written, perhaps only a day or two later, 
Burns composed the song " To Mary in Heaven," 
while he was wandering on the anniversary of 
Mary Campbell's death, as Cromek tells us, by 
the Nith and about the farmyard, in great 
agitation of mind, during nearly the whole of 
the night. This story has been often retold, 
and has not lost in the telling; but, as Mr. 
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Scott Douglas remarked, it is probably mytho- 
logical, having been derived from the poem 
itself. Perhaps the poet was spending a sleep- 
less night through hypochondria, the result 
either of his troubles with the farm or one of 
the social gatherings to which reference has 
just been made ; and the " lingering star " may 
have been seen through the window, or have 
been entirely a creature of the brain. However 
this may be, the piece shows a man whose breast 
was rent by feelings of remorse. An extract 
from it was sent to Mrs. Dunlop in December 
in a "distracted scrawl," written after three 
weeks of headache, while Burns was " groaning 
under the miseries of a diseased nervous 
system." 

In January, 1790, Burns told his brother, " I 
feel that horrid hypochondria pervading every 
atom of both body and soul. This farm has 
undone my enjoyment of myself. It is a 
ruinous affair on all hands." His Excise duties 
necessitated his riding at least two hundred miles 
every week, and he had been ill the whole 
winter. Unfortunately his new work made it 
necessary for him frequently to visit Dumfries, 
then a town of considerable gaiety ; and the 
interest which he took in election contests, the 
local theatre, and the niece of the landlady of 
the Globe Inn (Anna of the " gowden locks "), 
was not conducive to regularity of life. But 
he did not desert song- writing, and the third 
volume of Johnson's " Museum," which appeared 
in February, 1790, contained about forty pieces 
composed or revised by him. During this 
winter, too, Burns had thoughts, "after some 
years study of men and books," of attempting 
dramatic writing, and he ordered the works of 
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a number of English and French dramatists, 
especially those of writers of comedy. 

There was frequent interruption in Burns' s 
work through visits from acquaintances and 
strangers who passed the farm on their way 
to Glasgow, and the entertainment of these 
callers cost money, and involved, according 
to the customs of those days, much drinking. 
In September the poet was thinking of giving 
up the farm, and was trying to obtain pre- 
ferment in the Excise. The amount he had 
received in a year in the shape of rewards for 
informing against convicted offenders was be- 
tween £50 and £60, though he " begged off 
every poor body that was unable to pay." In 
November Burns had almost completed the 
most important poem produced that year, the 
immortal " Tarn o' Shanter," which was his 
"first essay in the way of tales," and his " own 
favourite poem." Early in 1791 he generously 
promised to help the sale of an edition of the 
poems of Michael Bruce, which was about to 
be issued for the benefit of Brace's mother, by 
contributing to it any of his own unpublished 
pieces, including " Tarn o' Shanter," but in the 
end none of his poems were inserted, because 
Dr. Blair and Dr. Moore thought they would 
not harmonize with the moral tendency of 
Bruce's verse. 

By the end of February Burns was able to 
tell Dr. Moore that he had been ranked on the 
list of Excise as a supervisor, an appointment 
worth from £100 to £200 a year, but it might 
be some years before he was employed as such. 
He hoped to fix his boys on "as broad and inde- 
pendent a basis as possible. Among the many 
wise adages which have been treasured up by 
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our Scottish ancestors this is one of the best : 
' Better be the head o' the commonalty than the 
tail 6' the gentry.' " For himself, he knew 
that he must live and die poor ; " but I will 
indulge the flattering faith that my poetry will 
considerably outlive my poverty/' Burns had 
just lost a good friend in the Earl of Glencairn, 
and he acknowledged what he owed to the 
deceased nobleman in the " Lament " which 
ends with the lines 

" The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 

But I'll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a' that thou hast done for me ! " 

March was distinguished by the production of 
the first two versions of " The Banks o' Doon." 
Later in the month Burns's right arm was 
broken by a fall with his horse, and this was 
only one of several accidents in the course of 
the year. On March 31st an illegitimate 
daughter was born to the poet at the Globe 
Tavern in Dumfries, and on the 9th of the 
following month Mrs. Burns brought to him a 
third son, William Nicol Burns. Anne Park 
died when her child was born, and Jean nobly 
received the baby at Ell island, and nursed it 
with her own boy. 

In August, while his wife and family were in 
Ayrshire, Burns sold his standing crops, and in 
September the farm implements and stock ; but 
he did not leave Ellisland until December. 
Mrs. M'Lehose had made overtures for a recon- 
ciliation by sending some verses to Burns, and 
in his reply he wrote, " I have more than onoe 
been the victim of a damning conjuncture of 
circumstances ; and to me . you must be ever 

i. / 
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* dear as the light that visits those dark shades.' " 
In November the poet paid his last visit to 
Edinburgh, and had a parting interview with 
Clarinda, who was about to join her husband 
in the West Indies. Forty years later she 
wrote in her diary — " 6th Dec. 1831. This day 
I never can forget. Parted with Burns in the 
year 1791, never more to meet in this world. 
Oh, may we meet in heaven ! " On his return 
to Dumfries Burns sent several letters and 
songs to Clarinda, the most important being 
the immortal "Ae fond kiss, and then we 
sever." 

The removal to Dumfries must have been at 
or soon after Martinmas, 1791. Burns lived 
in a flat in a small house in the Wee Vennel, 
now Bank Street, until 1793, when he moved 
to an independent house in the Mill Vennel, 
now Burns Street. He had obtained a port- 
division, as he wished, and his income — " down 
money " — was £70 a year, besides a share in 
fines, and various perquisites. At Dumfries 
he became the intimate friend of Mr. Robert 
Biddell's brother, Mr. Walter Riddell, of 
Woodley Park, and of his wife, Maria, a lively 
West Indian girl who was not yet twenty, but 
who wrote verse, and was arranging for the 
publication of an account of her visits to 
Madeira and other places on her way to this 
country. 

With the exception of " The Deil's awa wi' 
the Exciseman," and " O saw ye bonie Lesley," 
little of importance was produced during the 
ensuing months; but in August the fourth 
volume of Johnson's " Museum " appeared, with 
fifty songs by Burns, of which I can mention 
only " What can a young lassie do wi' an auld 
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man ? " " The bonie wee thing," " The weary 
pond o* tow," " O for ane and twenty, Tarn," 
" Afton Water," and " Ye banks and braes o' 
bonie Doon." A month after the appearance 
of this volume Mr. George Thomson, principal 
clerk in the office of the Trustees for the En- 
couragement of Arts and Manufactures in 
Scotland, asked Burns to contribute verses for 
a collection of Scottish melodies which he pro- 
posed to publish, and to revise old songs that 
were coarse or unworthy of the music. To 
this suggestion Burns readily responded, on 
the condition that he was allowed to introduce 
" at least a sprinkling of our native tongue." 
But he refused the offer of a " reasonable 
price" for his work: "As to remuneration, 
you may think my songs either above or below 
price ; for they shall absolutely be the one or 
the other." In November the poet sent to 
Thomson the song " Highland Mary," with the 
remark that it was perhaps " the still glowing 
prejudice " of his heart that made him so 
pleased with the piece. Just a week later 
Jean bore him a daughter, Elizabeth Riddell 
Burns. Next month Burns wrote " Duncan 
Gray," and the Jacobite " Here's a health to 
them that's awa ; " but his sympathies with 
the Stuarts and with the revolutionary party 
in France brought him into trouble, and the 
Board of Excise ordered an enquiry into his 
political conduct. Burns found it necessary 
to appeal for protection to Mr. Graham, pro- 
testing his attachment to the British Constitu- 
tion. But for his friend's intercession he would 
have lost his appointment; as it was, he was 
warned to act, not to think ; and he feared that 
he no longer had any prospect of promotion. 
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Early in 1793 Burns was writing songs to 
Jean Lorimer, daughter of a farmer and publi- 
can on Nithside, who was soon to make a 
runaway and unfortunate marriage. " poor- 
tith cauld " was followed by " Braw Lads o' 
Oalla Water," and " Sing on, sweet thrush ; " 
and in March a new edition of Burns's poems 
was published, in which were included for the 
first time twenty pieces, many of them of con- 
siderable value. The poet sent one copy of 
the book to Mrs. M'Lehose, who had returned 
from America; and he asked her, in a letter 
composed, we may hope, when he was not 
quite responsible, to write to him, but not to 
send letters full of good advice and caution. 
" If you are not to write such language, such 
sentiments as you know I shall wish, shall 
delight to receive, I conjure you, by wounded 
pride ! by ruined peace ! by frantic, disap- 
pointed passion ! by all the many ills that con- 
stitute that sum of human woes, a broken 
heart ! ! ! — to me be silent for ever." A few 
days later Burns addressed to Mrs. Walter 
Biddell " The last time I came o'er the moor," 
in which he dwelt upon the bursting sighs and 
unweeting groans occasioned by his hopeless 
love for her. 

The first half volume of Thomson's " Select 
Scottish Melodies " appeared in July, with five 
songs by Burns, who was indignant when 
Thomson sent him five pounds " as a small 
mark of gratitude." Yet he needed money, 
for the war with France checked importation 
to such an extent that his income was reduced 
by one third. At the end of the month he 
made an excursion through Galloway with 
Mr. Syme, and in August he produced a 
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number of excellent songs, including " PhOna 
the Fair," "Had I a cave," " By Allan stream 
I chane'd to rove," " Whistle and I'll come to 
yon, my lad," "Adown winding Nith I did 
wander," and "Dainty Davie," besides the 
stirring ode, u Scots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled.*' 

The latter part of the year 1793 need not 
detain us. To Mrs. Biddell Burns described 
hrmaftlf as a "melange of fretfulness and melan- 
choly," full of resentment and of love, neither 
of which he dared to utter; while to Mrs. 
Dunlop he spoke of the long and dangerous 
illness of his youngest child, and of the dis- 
traction which he felt when he thought of the 
train of little folk who depended upon him, 
and of the brittleness of the thread on which a 
man's life hangs. 

We have already alluded to the temptations 
to excess in drink which Burns encountered in 
his long official rides and afterwards in Dum- 
fries. The gentry, the farmers, the cottagers, 
the inn-keepers all welcomed him when he was 
in their neighbourhood, and in the town there 
were many men with leisure time who were 
only too glad if he would join in their con- 
vivialities. Strangers, too, often asked him to 
meet them at one of the inns, and, in spite 
of his pride, Burns was not impervious to 
flattery. It would have been hard for any man 
in those days to remain abstemious under such 
circumstances. To one lady, who pointed out 
to him the dangers he was incurring, Barns 
replied, " Madam, they would not thank me for 
my company if I did not drink with them. I 
must give them each a slice of my constitution." 
And to Mrs. Dunlop he wrote, early in 1793, 
" Occasional hard drinking is the devil to me : 
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against this I have again and again set my 
resolution, and have greatly succeeded. Taverns 
I have totally abandoned: it is the private 
parties in the family way, among the hard- 
drinking gentlemen of this country, that do me 
the mischief ; but even this I have more than 
half given over." Unfortunately the poet's 
efforts were not very successful ; for in January, 
1794, we find him dreading the results of the 
report of opinions expressed after he had been 
drinking at a gathering where the equivocal 
toast, " May our success in the present war be 
equal to the justice of our cause ! " was given. 
At about the same time Burns dined at Mr. 
Walter EiddelPs, and was pressed to drink 
more than he wished, with the result that he 
and other men appear to have rushed into the 
drawing-room and each seized and kissed a 
lady, Burns selecting his hostess for the insult. 
There was afterwards no lack of remorse, but 
as the lady was nnforgiving, Burns grew in- 
censed, and after some six months considered 
himself the aggrieved party, and wrote epi- 
grams and other "ill-natnred things" which 
every lover of the poet must regret. But we 
must not forget that, as Burns said in February, 
his "constitution and frame were, ab origine, 
blasted with a deep incurable taint of hypo- 
chondria " which poisoned his existence. There 
were, too, domestic troubles and pecuniary 
losses; and for two months he could not lift a 
pen. Yet he could say that he relied on two 
pillars, — courage, fortitude, magnanimity, and 
the senses of the mind which connect us with 
God and a future world. Religion furnished 
to him superlative sources of enjoyment : " It 
is in this point of view, and for this reason, that 
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I will deeply imbue the mind of every child of 
mine with religion." 

The king's birthday assembly was held on 
June 4th, and it was then, probably, that a 
gentleman, riding into the town to the ball, 
was grieved by seeing Burns walking alone, on 
the shady side of the principal street, while the 
opposite pavement was gay with groups of 
gentlemen and ladies, none of whom seemed 
willing to recognize him. The gentleman joined 
Burns, and proposed that they should cross the 
street; but the poet said, "Nay, nay, my 
young friend, that's all over now," and quoted 
the lines by Lady Grizel Baillie, beginning, 
" His bonnet stood ance fu' fair on his brow," 
and ending, " And werena my heart light I wad 
die." As Professor Nichol remarks, "To be 
thought bad is apt to make a man bad : to be 
excluded from the society of equals is to be 
driven to that of inferiors . ' ' Later in the month 
Burns wrote to Mrs. Dunlop : " I have been in 
poor health. ... I am afraid that I am about to 
suffer for the follies of my youth." The doctors 
feared gout ; but in the meantime the poet was 
writing of liberty, in the shape of an ode for 
General Washington's birthday. On the same 
day he sent to Clarinda what seems to have 
been his last letter to her, and in it he said that 
though Fame did not blow her trumpet at his 
approach as of yore, yet he was as proud as ever. 
When he took up the pen to write to his " ever 
dearest Clarinda," recollection, he told her, 
ruined him. Yet four months later, in a letter 
to Thomson, he alluded to Clarinda as "a ci- 
devant goddess of mine" and directed that 
" Chloris," the poetical name of Jean Lorimer 
~-for whom in, her misfortune he fe.lt much 
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compassion — should be substituted for hers in 
one of his songs. 

Another son, James Glencairn Burns, was 
born to the poet in August ; l and in the autumn 
not a few songs in honour of Chloris, his " chere 
amie," were sent to Thomson. In November, 
Burns wrote the " Lassie wi' the lint- white 
locks," and " Contented wi' little and cantie 
wi' mair," which he described as a picture of 
his own mind. He met sorrow and care, he 
said, " Wi' a cog o' gude swats, and an auld 
Scottish song ; " and a " towmond o' trouble " 
was set right by a night of good fellowship. 
But unfortunately these remedies were not 
lasting, and they sometimes led to further 
complications. 

Some poetical overtures were made about 
this time, not without success, towards a recon- 
ciliation with Mrs. Walter Biddell. At this 
time, too, Burns declined an offer of an engage- 
ment on the staff of the " Morning Chronicle ; " 
and at the close of the year he was appointed to 
a temporary Supervisorship in the Excise. On 
New Year's Day, 1795, he wrote: "What a 
transient business is life ! Very lately I was 
a boy, — but t'other day I was a yonng man, — 
and I already begin to feel the rigid fibre and 
stiffening joints of old age coming fast o'er my 
frame." He was not yet thirty-six when he 
wrote these words. In spite of the follies of 
youth and some vices of manhood he found 
comfort, he said, in the hope supplied by the 
religion which in early days had been so 
strongly imprinted on his mind. On or about 

1 " 1797. Aug. 13. James Glencairn, lawful son 
to Robert Burns, Officer of Excise." — Dumfries 
Register. 
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the same day he wrote the inspiring and undy- 
ing song, " A man's a man for a' that/' in which 
he proclaimed the coming brotherhood of man, 
and the supremacy of "the honest man, tho' 
e'er sae poor." February saw the production 
of " lassie, art thou sleeping yet ? " " O wat 
ye wha's in yon town ? " and some election 
ballads in the interest of Mr. Heron, the Whig 
candidate, to whom Burns addressed a letter 
saying that in two or three years he would be 
a Supervisor, with a salary of £120 to £200 
a year, and incessant drudgery, and asking Mr. 
Heron's interest, when the time came, in ob- 
taining a Collectorship, which varied from 
£200 to £1,000, and brought with it a life of 
complete leisure. The poet unfortunately did 
not live to become even a Supervisor. 

Early in 1795 two corps of volunteers were 
formed in Dumfries, and Bums and other 
Whigs joined in this movement for the defence 
of the country. In May he wrote the lines, 
" Does haughty Gaul invasion threat ? " but he 
did not forget to end with the words, 

" But while we sing ' God save the King,' 
We'll ne'er forget the People ! " 

In the same month were produced " Their 
groves o' sweet myrtle let foreign lands 
reckon," and various songs in honour of Jean 
Lorimer, of whom it may be remarked that she 
was a friend of Mrs. Burns, and that she and 
her father dined at Burns's house later in the 
summer to meet three Midlothian farmers who 
were staying in the town. " The braw Wooer," 
" This is no my ain lassie," and " O bonie was 
yon rosy briar," were written in July and 
August. 
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Burns's only and much-loved daughter died 
in September, at Mauchline, and this loss was 
followed by the long illness of the poet. Dr. 
Carrie has been much blamed for speaking 
plainly of this period of Bnrns's life, bnt he 
seems to have repeated only what was well 
known, and what it was useless to attempt to 
ignore, though, after a silence of sixteen years, 
Gilbert Burns said there had been misrepre- 
sentation. However this may be, it is certain 
that the consciousness that his constitution was 
sinking made Burns irritable and gloomy, and 
that he sought refuge from himself in the 
society of those unworthy of him. From Octo- 
ber, 1795, to January, 1796, he was confined to 
the house ; and soon after he was able to go 
out he dined at a tavern, returning home about 
three o'clock, benumbed and intoxicated. Rheu- 
matism ensued, with loss of appetite and sleep, 
weakened pulse, and faltering voice. Yet he 
was able, at the end of 1795, to write lively 
verses to Collector Mitchell, from whom he 
wished to borrow a guinea ; he recognised that 
he had been " nearly nicket " by Death, and 
he resolved to be more careful : 

" Then farewell folly, hide and hair o't, 
For ance and ay ! " 

In January, too, he produced the vigorous 
ballad, " The Dean of Faculty," and in February 
" A lass with a tocher." After the middle of 
April he was seldom able to leave his room, but 
the poet's gift remained to him, and he used it 
almost wholly in celebration of Jessie Lewars, 
the young sister of a fellow-exciseman, who 
was indefatigable in helping Mrs. Burns in the 
sick-room, and in singing and playing to the. 
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poet on the harpsichord. It was to her that he 
addressed the beautiful songs, " O lay thy loof 
in mine, lass," " Here's a health to ane I lo'e 
dear," and " O wert thou in the cauld blast ; " 
and to her he presented a copy of Johnson's 
" Scots Musical Museum," with an inscription 
dated June 26th, 1796. On the same day he 
wrote : " Alas, dear Clarke, I begin to fear the 
worst. As to my individual self, I am tranquil, 
and would despise myself if I were not ; but 
Burns's poor widow, and half-a-dozen of his 
dear little ones — helpless orphans ! there I am 
weak as a woman's tear. Enough of this ! 'tis 
half my disease ! " 

A week later Burns moved to Brow, on the 
Solway Firth, in order to try the effect of sea- 
bathing. There he met Mrs. Biddell, who 
asked him to dine with her, and sent a carriage 
to bring him to the house. She afterwards 
wrote to a friend : 

" I was struck with his appearance on enter- 
ing the room. The stamp of death was im- 
pressed on his features. He seemed already 
touching the brink of eternity. His first salu- 
tation was, ' Well, madam, have you any com- 
mands for the other world ? ' I replied that it 
seemed a doubtful case which of us should be 
there soonest, and that I hoped he would yet 
live to write my epitaph. (I was then in a 
poor state of health.) He looked in my face 
with an air of great kindness, and expressed 
his concern at seeing me look so ill, with his 
accustomed sensibility. At table he ate little 
or nothing, and he complained of having en- 
tirely lost the tone of his stomach. We had a 
long and serious conversation about his present 
situation, and the approaching termination of 
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all his earthly prospects. He spoke of his death 
without any of the ostentation of philosophy, 
but with firmness as well as feeling — as an 
event likely to happen very soon, and which 
gave him concern chiefly from leaving his four 
children so young and unprotected, and his wife 
in so interesting a situation — in hourly expecta- 
tion of lying-in of a fifth. He mentioned, with 
seeming pride and satisfaction, the promising 
genius of his eldest son, and the flattering 
marks of approbation he had received from his 
teachers, and dwelt particularly on his hopes of 
that boy's future conduct and merit. His 
anxiety for his family seemed to hang heavy 
upon him, and the more perhaps from the re- 
flection that he had not done them all the jus- 
tice he was so well qualified to do. Passing 
from this subject, he showed great concern 
about the care of his literary fame, and particu- 
larly the publication of his posthumous works. 
He said he was well aware that his death would 
occasion some noise, and that every scrap of his 
writing would be revived against him to the in- 
jury of his future reputation : that letters and 
verses written with unguarded and improper 
freedom, and which he earnestly wished to 
have buried in oblivion, would be handed about 
by idle vanity or malevolence, when no dread 
of his resentment would restrain them, or pre- 
vent the censures of shrill-tongued malice, or 
the insidious sarcasms of envy, from pouring 
forth all their venom to blast his fame. He 
lamented that he had written many epigrams 
on persons against whom he entertained no 
enmity, and whose characters he should be 
sorry to wound ; and many indifferent poetical 
pieces, which he feared would now, with all 
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their imperfections on their head, be thrust 
upon the world. On this account he deeply 
regretted having deferred to put his papers int6 
a state of arrangement, as he was now quite in- 
capable of that exertion. — The conversation 
was kept up with great evenness and anima- 
tion on his side. I have seldom seen his mind 
greater or more collected. There was frequently 
a considerable degree of vivacity in his sallies, 
and they would probably have had a greater 
share, had not the concern and dejection I 
could not disguise, damped the spirit of plea- 
santry he seemed not unwilling to indulge,— 
We parted about sun-set on the evening of that 
day (the 5th of July) ; the next day I saw him 
again, and we parted to meet no more ! " 

The poet thought that his salary from the 
Excise would be reduced to £35 while he was 
off duty, in accordance with the usual rule, 
and there were some debts which troubled him. 
A lawyer's letter, asking for payment of a 
small sum due to a haberdasher, threw him into 
a state of great excitement, as he feared that he 
might be sent to prison. He asked his cousin at 
Montrose to send him ten pounds, — " O, James, 
did you know the pride of my heart, you would 
feel doubly for me ! Alas, I am not used to 
beg ! " — and on the same day he wrote to Thom- 
son (whose offers to pay him for his contribu- 
tions he had previously declined), in the follow- 
ing words : " After all my boasted independence, 
cursed necessity compels me to implore you for 
five pounds. A cruel scoundrel of a haber- 
dasher, to whom I owe an account, taking 
it into his head that I am dying, has com- 
menced a process, and will infallibly put me 
into jail. Do, for God's sake, send me that 
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sum, and that by return of post. Forgive me 
this earnestness ; bat the horrors of a jail have 
put me half distracted. I do not ask this 
gratuitously ; for, upon returning health, I 
hereby promise and engage to furnish you with 
five pounds 1 worth of the neatest song-genius 
you have ever seen." At the same time he 
sent Thomson the last song he was to write, 
the "Fairest maid on Devon banks," in which 
he reverted to his old attachment to Miss Mar- 
garet Chalmers. 

Some friends had fallen away: the friend- 
ship of Mr. Robert Biddell and his wife 
had been lost through the quarrel with Mrs. 
Walter Biddell, and Mrs. Dunlop seems not to 
have written to Burns for two years. It is 
pleasant to find, however, that she answered his 
appeal of July 12th, and that her " kind letter 
gave him great ease and satisfaction, and was the 
last thing he was capable of perusing or under- 
standing." * Most of those who had known him 
in Edinburgh were no doubt unaware of the 
serious nature of his illness until it was too 
late. James Burness and Thomson sent the 
money for which Burns asked, but he did not 
live to know of their kindness. He wrote 
to his father-in-law, begging that Mrs. Armour 
would come to the aid of her daughter — his 
" dearest love " — and he wrote still more 
urgently on July 18th, the day upon which he 
returned to Dumfries. This was to be his last 
letter. From that time he was closely confined 
to his bed, and was " scarcely himself " for half- 
an-hour together. At length, early on the 
morning of the 21st, he became delirious, and 

1 Copy of letter from John Lewars to Mrs. Dunlop, 
July 23rd, 1796, in the Edinburgh University Library. 
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the children, who had been brought into the 
room, stood round the bed until he sank into re- 
pose at about five o'clock. His eldest son — a 
young boy at the time — afterwards said that 
the poet's last expression was a muttered exe- 
cration against the legal agent by whose letter 
his parting days had been embittered. 1 On the 
25th there was a public funeral, with military 
honours ; and, while the service was proceeding 
his devoted wife gave birth to a posthumous 
son. Jean remained faithful to Burns's memory 
during a widowhood of thirty-eight years, and 
never ceased to defend his reputation. 

A fortnight after the poet's death Mrs. Bid- 
dell published in a Dumfries newspaper an ad- 
mirable article upon her friend, which helps to 
explain the attraction he exercised over others. 
" The fact is," she wrote, " that poetry (I appeal 
to all who have had the advantage of being per- 
sonally acquainted with him) was actually not 
his forte. Many others, perhaps, may have 
ascended to prouder heights in the region of 
Parnassus, but none certainly ever outshone 
Burns in the charms, the sorcery I would 
almost call it, of fascinating conversation, the 
spontaneous eloquence of social argument, or 
the unstudied poignancy of brilliant repartee ; 
nor was any man, I believe, ever gifted with a 

1 It seems to have been reported that a " dreadful 
burst of penitential sorrow issued from Burns's 
breast before he died. But the poet's old friend Wil- 
liam Nicol, writing to John Lewars on the 30th 
August, says, " If I am not much mistaken in rela- 
tion to his firmness, he would disdain to have his 
dying moments disturbed with the sacerdotal gloom, 
and the sacerdotal bowl. I know he would negotiate 
with God alone, concerning his immortal interests." — 
MS. letter in the Edinburgh University Library. 
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larger portion of the vivida vis animi. His 
personal endowments were perfectly correspon- 
dent to the qualifications of his mind ; his form 
was manly, his action energy itself, devoid in a 
great measure perhaps of those graces, of that 
polish acquired only in the refinement of 
societies where in early life he could have no 
opportunities of mixing ; but where, such was 
the irresistible power of attraction that encircled 
him, though his appearance and manners were 
always peculiar, he never failed to delight and 
to excel. His figure seemed to bear testimony 
to his earlier destination and employments. It 
seemed rather moulded by nature for the rough 
exercises of agriculture than the gentler culti- 
vation of the belles lettres. His* features were 
stamped with the hardy character of indepen- 
dence, and the firmness of conscious, though not 
arrogant, pre-eminence; the animated expres- 
sions of countenance were almost peculiar to 
himself ; the rapid lightnings of his eye were 
always the harbingers of some flash of genius, 
whether they darted the fiery glances of insulted 
and indignant superiority, or beamed with the 
impassioned sentiment of fervent and impetuous 
affections. His voice alone could improve upon 
the magic of his eye ; sonorous, replete with 
the finest modulations, it alternately captivated 
the ear with the melody of poetic numbers, the 
perspicuity of nervous reasoning, or the ardent 
sallies of enthusiastic patriotism. The keen- 
ness of satire was, I am almost at a loss whether 
to say his forte or his foible ; for though nature 
had endowed him with a portion of the most 
pointed excellence in that dangerous talent, he 
suffered it too often to be the vehicle of per- 
sonal and sometimes unfounded animosities. 
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.... He acknowledged in the universe but 
two classes of objects, those of adoration the 
most fervent, or of aversion the most uncon- 
trollable. . . . The warmth of his passions was 
fortunately corrected by their versatility. . . . 
He was candid and manly in the avowal of his 
errors, and his avowal was a reparation. . . . 
Where a recollection of the imprudencies that 
sullied his brighter qualifications interposes, let 
the imperfection of all human excellence be 
remembered at the same time, leaving those in- 
consistencies, which alternately exalted his 
nature into the seraph and sank it again into 
the man, to the tribunal which alone can inves- 
tigate the labyrinths of the human heart." So 
wrote an intimate friend who had herself had 
occasion to forgive ; and there is little that need 
be added to her truthful and well-weighed 
words. 

No candid writer who has studied the facts 
for himself, no wise friend of the poet, will 
deny that there were serious defects in Burns 's 
character, or that the latter part of his life was 
a tragedy. So far as space allowed, I have en- 
deavoured to set forth in this sketch what I 
conceive to be the real facts of the story. It 
may be pleasant to suppress all reference to the 
poet's failings, but the result of such efforts is 
unsatisfactory to all but blind partisans. In 
forming a judgment, however, on the subject, 
it should never be forgotten that, in some re- 
spects, the habits of persons in a good position 
in society were very different a hundred years 
ago from what they are now. Hard drinking 
was common with all classes, and few felt 
ashamed of it ; yet we have excellent evidence 
that Burns, even towards the end, rarely, if 

i. a 
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ever, drank to excess in the day-time, when 
business was to be done, and that he loved to 
be with his children, in whose education he 
took the deepest interest. If in his latter days 
he too often spent the night with boon com- 
panions he was never a drunken sot ; if he wrote 
bacchanalian songs, he also satirized those who 
gave way to drink ; and if, as is undoubtedly 
the case, many lovers of whisky have made bis 
ditties the excuse for excess to this day, the 
fault is chiefly theirs. Had Burns been living 
now he would not have been so tempted, and 
he would not have written — as . in his own day 
he did not print — some of the verses which are 
now sung to the apparent delight of their 
hearers at gatherings whose professed object is 
the honouring of the poet. 

Of Burns's relations towards women it is more 
painful to speak. Much is to be accounted for 
by the force of his passions, though, of course, 
he should have exercised greater control over 
himself. But, as he says : — 

" What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted ; " 

and again, in speaking to the " unco guid : " 

" Think when your castigated pulse 

Gie's now an then a wallop, 
What ragings must his veins convulse 

That still eternal gallop. 
Wi* wind and tide fair i* your tail, 

Right on ye scud your sea-way, 
But in the teeth o' baith to sail, 

It maks an unco leeway." 

Much, too, is explained by the circumstances 
of the time. Few now realize how low was the 
standard of morals in the agricultural districts 
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of Scotland, and how common an incident was 
the public repentance in the Bark. The " Cot- 
tar's Saturday Night " and the "Jolly Beggars " 
were but opposite aspects of the life of the 
day ; Burns differed from others in that he was 
more tempted and had a greater power of fas- 
cination. His heart was the merest tinder ; he 
was always full of admiration for one or more 
charmers. Many of his heroines were only 
models for his songs ; with others his relation- 
ship was more serious. He has himself de- 
nounced the wretch who can betray unsus- 
pecting innocence ; but he has boasted of being 
an " old hawk " at the sport, and he could put 
aside his usual candour without hesitation when 
the success of an intrigue rendered it desirable. 
Yet, as Christopher North says, "Many of 
Burns's apologists have been willing to sacrifice 
morality, rather than that the idol set up before 
their imagination should be degraded ; and did 
far worse injury, and offered far worse insult, 
to Virtue and Religion, by thus slurring over 
the offences of Burns against both, than ever 
was done by those offences themselves — for 
Burns bitterly repented what they almost 
canonized." 

But, as Wordsworth has said : — 

" Enough of sorrow, wreck, and blight ; 
Think rather of those moments bright, 
When to the consciousness of right 

His course was true, 
When Wisdom prospered in his sight, 

And Virtue grew." 

And how much there is that is admirable! 
Generosity, kindness, gratitude, sincerity, ho- 
nesty, manly independence, industry, patrio- 
tism — all these are conspicuous in Burns, and 
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for these his memory will always be loved 
even by those who most clearly recognize his 
fanlts. 

Carlyle has remarked that the world habi- 
tually judges such men less by what is done 
right than by what is or is not done wrong : 
" Granted, the ship comes into harbour with 
shrouds and tackle damaged ; the pilot is 
blameworthy ; he had not been all-wise and all- 
powerful ; but to know how blameworthy, tell 
us first whether his voyage has been round the 
Globe, or only to Bamsgate and the Isle of 
Dogs." And Longfellow has written of the 
effect of the poet's life and work : — 

" Its master-chords 
Are manhood, freedom, brotherhood ; 
Its discords hut an interlude 

Between the words." 

Of Burns's love to his parents, the help he gave 
to his brothers, his affection for his wife, we 
have already spoken. We have seen, too, how 
he toiled throughout his life to earn an honest 
living for himself and those dependent on him ; 
and how deep was his respect for true virtue 
and religion when he saw it. It was his mis- 
fortune to witness much profession among men 
whose lives were inconsistent with what they 
preached, and it was these, and these only, 
whom he satirized. 

Much has been written of Burns's own re- 
ligion. On one occasion he said : " Whatever 
mitigates the woes, or increases the happiness 
of others, this is my criterion of goodness ; and 
whatever injures society at large, or an indi- 
vidual in it, this is my measure of iniquity." 
He was proud of bis own unselfishness, and 
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even of the want of necessary prudence. " God 
knows I am no saint ; I have a whole host of 
sins and follies to answer for ; but if I could, 
and I believe I do it as far as I can, I would 
wipe away all tears from all eyes." Of one 
thing he was sure, that God is love, and in- 
tended us to feel love and pity for all. 

" The heart benevolent and kind 
The most resembles God." 

Sometimes he felt doubts ; but the necessities 
of his heart gave cold philosphizings the lie. 
The whole was summed up thus : — " A man 
conscious of having acted an honest part among 
his fellow-creatures — even granting that he has 
been the sport, at times, of passions and in- 
stincts — he goes to a great Unknown Being 
who could have no other end in giving him 
those passions and instincts, and well knows 
their force." " An irreligious poet," he wrote, 
"is a monster." Burns rarely alludes to 
Christ ; but he found little of the Christ of the 
Gospels in the theology expounded by " Holy 
Willie": 

" O Thou, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best thy sel', 
Sends ane to heaven, and ten to hell — 

A* for thy glory, 
And no for ony guid or ill 

They've done afore thee. " 

The poet's charity included all; even for 
Satan he felt a kindly pity : 

" So fare ye weel, auld Nickie Ben, 
O wad ye tak a thocht and men', 
Ye aiblins micht — I dinna ken — 
Still hae a stake." 
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Burns saw in God the Father of all, both 
rich and poor, and confidently looked forward 
to a time when the wrongs of the oppressed 
would be avenged, and the true brotherhood of 
man be admitted. 

" Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will, for a* that, 
When man to man the world o'er 

Shall brothers be for a' that." 

The good effects of this teaching have been 
world-wide, and have out-balanced the evil in- 
fluence of actions and writings that were less 
worthy of the poet. He taught the poor con- 
tent by showing that rank, or wealth, or learn- 
ing could not alone purchase peace ; for these 
are of no avail if happiness is not in the 
breast : 



" The heart's aye the part aye 
That makes us right or wrang. 



» 



And at the same time he taught the people 
the noblest form of patriotism, to " stand a wall 
of fire around their much-loved isle." 

" Oh, Scotia ! my dear, my native soil, 
For whom my warmest wish to heaven is sent, 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet con- 
tent." 

Of Burns's position as a poet it is difficult 
for anyone to speak who was born in England, 
even though he come of an Ayrshire stock : 
fortunately, after the lapse of nearly a century 
since Burns's death, it is superfluous to say much 
on this head. He was essentially Scotch, and 
essentially the poet of the poor, whom he best 
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understood. All bis finest work is illustrative of 
the life, manners and scenery of the Lowlands, 
and from his writings, supplemented by those of 
Sir Walter Scott, the world derived a know- 
ledge of Scotland and of its people far deeper 
and more sympathetic than any that there had 
been before. Burns loved Nature, but, as with 
everything else, it was not so much for its own 
sake as for the human element associated with 
it. His sympathy included the daisy and the 
mouse whose nest he had turned up with the 
plough, but he compared the fate of the mouse 
to his own, 

" Thy poor, earth-horn companion, 
An' fellow mortal," 

and he associated the daisy with the helpless 
maid and the luckless bard. He hoped that 
his Muse, "though hamely in attire," might 
touch the heart ; it is because of his sincerity 
and of his sympathy for man, and especially 
for the poorer and greater portion of the race, 
that his popularity is undying : 

" Deep in thegeneral heart of men 
His power survives." 

Burns's humour is rarely without a strain of 
tenderness, and even when of the broadest, 
there is often associated with it a touch of a 
deeper feeling, as in the case of his chief narra- 
tive poem, probably the greatest of all his poems, 
" Tarn o* Shanter," which in its subject and 
treatment is more pleasing than the "Jolly 
Beggars," and has none of the weak passages 
which are to be found in the " Cottar's Saturday 
Night " and in other pieces written in classical 
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English, instead of that Ayrshire dialect which 
would long since have been almost extinct had 
it not been preserved in his verses. Of the 
delightful epistles to friends, most of them 
written at Mossgiel, which bristle with lines 
that have now become proverbial, and which 
often show the poet at his best, there is no 
room here to speak at length. Of the wonder- 
ful satires it may be said that if besides being 
brilliant they were sometimes harsh or coarse 
it was Burns's very love for the beautiful that 
caused him to attack with bitterness hypocrisy 
and meanness. 

But it is as a writer of songs that Burns's 
memory will last for all time. He is the greatest 
lyric poet that Britain has produced, and it 
would be difficult to name his superior in the 
world's history. He found ready to hand an 
endless store of old songs, which had been sung 
by the people for centuries, and he took the 
familiar melody, and either composed entirely 
new words for it, or so altered the old version 
by a few touches or additions that any rudeness 
in structure or coarseness in tone disappeared 
under his hand. How great a service he ren- 
dered to his country by thus purifying and 
idealizing Scotch song, only those who have 
studied the old collections which he used can 
realize ; and if here and there he has written or 
left unrevised a coarse verse we can only 
wonder that the songs he published are so pure 
as we find them. Sometimes he supplied to 
Johnson or Thomson verses of little merit 
when they pressed for lines for an air, and 
some of his English songs are no better than 
those of many a forgotten rhymer ; but there 
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remains a great body of melody, welling straight 
from his heart, which can nowhere else be 
matched for its strength and passion or for its 
tenderness and pity. He was most generous in 
his acknowledgment of indebtedness to his 
predecessors, Ramsay and Fergusson, bat a 
comparison of their work, especially Ramsay's, 
shows how great was the advance Barns had 
made. Fergnsson, it must be remembered, 
died when he was twenty-four, and at that age 
Burns had produced very little that is of value. 
The Scotch songs that are worthy to rank with 
the best of Burns's work were generally written 
by poets— of ten ladies — whose fame rests upon 
the production of one or two pieces. For these 
we are very grateful, but what are they com- 
pared with the hundreds — humorous, passionate, 
pathetic, patriotic, convivial — left to us by 
Burns ? Many of his songs have been already 
mentioned, and they are so familiar to all that 
any further attempt to enumerate them is un- 
necessary. No poet lacking Burns's warm 
heart, impassioned nature and quick feelings 
could have produced these pieces, which delight 
alike the cultured and the ignorant, the rich 
and the poor. Lowell, marking the effect on 
rough men of the words of one who spoke in 
praise of Burns — " whose heart was made of 
manly, simple stuff, as homespun as their own " 
— has well said that it may be glorious to 
write thoughts that gladden two or three high 
souls, 

" But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 

Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 
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" To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 

Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 

" He who doth this, in verse or prose, 

May be forgotten in his day, 
But surely shall be crowned at last with those 

Who live and speak for aye." 



PREFACE 

To the First Edition, Kilmarnock, 1786. 

The following trifles are not the production of 
the Poet, who, with all the advantages of learned 
art, and perhaps amid the elegancies and idle- 
nesses .of upper life, looks down for a rural 
theme, with an eye to Theocrites or Virgil. To 
the Author of this, these and other celebrated 
names (their countrymen) are, in their original 
languages, " a fountain shut up, and a book 
sealed." Unacquainted with the necessary re- 
quisites for commencing Poet by rule, he sings 
the sentiments and manners he felt and saw in 
himself and his rustic compeers around him, 
in his and their native language. Though a 
Rhymer from his earliest years, at least from 
the earliest impulses of the softer passions, it 
was not till very lately that the applause, per- 
haps the partiality, of Friendship, wakened his 
vanity so far as to make him think anything of 
his was worth showing ; and none of the follow- 
ing works were ever composed with a view to 
the press. To amuse himself with the little 
creations of his own fancy, amid the toil and 
fatigues of a laborious life; to transcribe the 
various feelings, the loves, the griefs, the hopes, 
the fears, in his own breast ; to find some kind 
of counterpoise to the struggles of a world, 
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always an alien scene, a task uncouth to the 
poetical mind ; these were his motives for 
courting the Muses, and in these he found 
Poetry to be its own reward. 

Now that he appears in the public character 
of an Author, he does it with fear and trem- 
bling. So dear is fame to the rhyming tribe, 
that even he, an obscure, nameless Bard, shrinks 
aghast at the thought of being branded as " An 
impertinent blockhead, obtruding his nonsense 
on the world ; and because he can make a shift 
to jingle a few doggerel Scotch rhymes together, 
looks upon himself as a Poet of no small con- 
sequence forsooth." 

It is an observation of that celebrated Poet * 
— whose divine elegies do honor to our lan- 
guage, our nation, and our species — that " Hu- 
mility has depressed many a genius to a hermit, 
but never raised one to fame. ,, If any Critic 
catches at the word genius, the Author tells 
him, once for all, that he certainly looks upon 
himself as possest of some poetic abilities, 
otherwise his publishing in the manner he has 
done, would be a manoeuvre below the worst 
character which, he hopes, his worst enemy 
will ever give him : but to the genius of a 
Ramsay, or the glorious dawnings of the poor, 
unfortunate Ferguson, he, with equal unaffected 
sincerity, declares that, even in his highest 
pulse of vanity, he has not the most distant 
pretensions. These two justly admired Scotch 
Poets he has often had in his eye in the fol- 
lowing pieces ; but rather with a view to kindle 
at their flame, than for servile imitation. 

To his Subscribers the Author returns his 

1 Shenstone. 
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most sincere thanks. Not the mercenary bow 
over a counter, but the heart-throbbing grati- 
tude of the Bard, conscious how much he is 
indebted to Benevolence and Friendship for 
gratifying him if he deserves it, in that dearest 
wish of every poetic bosom — to be distinguished. 
He begs his readers, particularly the Learned 
and the Polite, who may honor him with a 
perusal, that they will make every allowance 
for Education and Circumstances of Life : but 
if, after a fair, candid, and impartial criticism, 
he shall stand convicted of Dulness and Non- 
sense, let him be done by, as he would in that 
case do by others — let him be condemned 
without mercy, to contempt and oblivion. 



DEDICATION 

TO THE 

NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
CALEDONIAN HUNT. 

(Second Edition, Edinburgh, 1787.) 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

A Scottish Bard, proud of the name, 
and whose highest ambition is to sing in his 
Country's service — where shall he so properly 
look for patronage as to the illustrious Names 
of his native Land ; those who bear the honours 
and inherit the virtues of their Ancestors ? 
The Poetic Genius of my Country found me as 
the prophetic bard Elijah did Elisha — at the 
plough, and threw her inspiring mantle over 
me. She bade me sing the loves, the joys, 
the rural scenes and rural pleasures of my natal 
Soil, in my native tongue : I tuned my wild, 
artless notes, as she inspired. She whispered 
me to come to this ancient metropolis of Cale- 
donia, and lay my Songs under your honoured 
protection : I now obey her dictates. 

Though much indebted to your goodness, I 
do not approach you, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
in the usual style of dedication, to thank you 
for past favours ; that path is so hackneyed by 
prostituted Learning, that honest Rusticity is 
ashamed of it. Nor do I present this Address 
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with the venal soul of a servile Author, looking 
for a continuation of those favours : I was bred 
to the Plough, and am independent. I come 
to claim the common Scottish name with you, 
my illustrious Countrymen; and to tell the 
.world that I glory in the title. I come to con- 
gratulate my Country that the blood of her 
ancient heroes still runs uncontaminated ; and 
that from your courage, knowledge, and public 
spirit, she may expect protection, wealth, and 
liberty. In the last place, I come to proffer 
my warmest wishes to the Great Fountain of 
Honour, the Monarch of the Universe, for 
your welfare and happiness. 

When you go forth to waken the Echoes, in 
the ancient and favourite amusement of your 
Forefathers, may Pleasure ever be of your 
party ; and may Social-] oy await your return ! 
When harassed in courts or camps with the 
jostlings of bad men and bad measures, may 
the honest consciousness of injured Worth at- 
tend your return to your native Seats ; and 
may Domestic Happiness, with a smiling wel- 
come, meet you at your gates ! May Corruption 
shrink at your kindling, indignant glance ; and 
may tyranny in the Ruler and licentiousness 
in the People equally find you an inexorable 
foe! 

I have the honour to be, with the sincerest 
gratitude and highest respect. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your most devoted humble Servant, 

ROBERT BURNS. 
Edinburgh, April 4, 1787. 
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HANDSOME NELL. 1 
Time — "I am a man unmarried." 

ONCB I loy'd a bcmie lass, 

Aye, and I love her still ; 
And whilst that virtue warms my breast, 

I'll love my handsome Nell. 

1 " I never had the least thought or inclination of 
turning Poet till I got once heartily in love, and then 
rhyme and song were, in a manner, the spontaneous 
language of my heart. The following composition 
was the first of my performances. It is, indeed, very 
puerile and silly ; but I am always pleased with it, as 
it recalls to my mind those happy days when my 
heart was yet honest, and my tongue was sincere." — 
Commonplace Book, Aug. 1783. 

Burns has left the following further remarks on this 
song : "This kind of life — the cheerless gloom of a 
hermit, with the unceasing moil of a galley-slave, 
brought me to my sixteenth year ; a little before 
which period I first committed the sin of rhyme. You 
know our country custom of coupling a man and 
woman together as partners in the labours of harvest. 
In my fifteenth autumn my partner was a bewitching 
creature, a year younger than myself. My scarcity 
of English denies me the power of doing her justice 
in that language ; but you know the Scottish idiom 
— she was a bonie, sweety sonsic lass. In short, she 
altogether, unwittingly to herself, initiated me in 
that delicious passion, which, in spite of acid disap- 

I. B 
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As borne lasses I hae seen, 

And mony full as braw ; * 
But, for a modest gracefu' mien, 

The like I never saw. 

A bonie lass, I will confess, 

Is pleasant to the e'e ; 
But, without some better qualities, 

She's no a lass for me. 

But Nelly's looks are blythe and sweet, 

And what is best of a', 
Her reputation is complete, 

And fair without a flaw. 3 

pointment, gin-horse prudence, and book-worm philo- 
sophy, I hold to be the first of human joys, our dearest 
blessing here below ! How she caught the contagion, 
I cannot tell : I never expressly said I loved her. In- 
deed, I did not know myself why I liked so much to 
loiter behind with her, when returning in the evening 
from our labours ; why the tones of her voice made 
my heart-strings thrill like an iEolian harp ; and 
particularly why my pulse beat such a furious rattan 
when I looked and fingered over her little hand to 

Eick out the cruel nettle stings and thistles. Among 
er other love-inspiring qualities, she sung sweetly : 
and it was her favourite reel to which I attempted 
giving an embodied vehicle in rhyme." She " really 
deserved all the praises I have bestowed upon her. I 
not only had this opinion of her then — but I actually 
think so still, now that the spell is long since broken, 
and the enchantment at an end." 

It was Nelly Kirkpatrick, daughter of a blacksmith 
near Mount Oliphant, who inspired this song, in the 
autumn of 1773. See the poem to Mrs. Scott, of 
Wauchope House, in vol. ii. 
1 fine. 
1 Var. 

" But Nelly's looks are blythe and sweet, 

Good-natured, frank, and free j 
And still the more I view them o'er, 
The more they captive me." — (Mo.) 
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She dresses ay sae clean and neat, 

Both decent and genteel ; 
And then there's something in her gait 

(Jars * ony dress look weel. 

A gaudy dress and gentle air 
May slightly touch the heart ; 

But it's innocence and modesty 
That polishes the dart. 

'Tis this in Nelly pleases me, 
'Tis this enchants my soul ; 

For absolutely in my breast 
She reigns without controul. 



TIBBIE, I HAB SEEN THE DAY. 5 

Twnc— " Invercauld's Reel, or Strathspey." 

Chor. — Tibbie, I hae seen the day, 
Ye wadna been sae shy ; 
For laik o* gear 3 ye lightly me, 
But, trowth, I care na by. 

Yestreen I met you on the moor, 

Ye spak na, but gaed by like stoure ; 4 



i 

2 



makes. 

According to Mrs. Begg, the poet's sister, the 
heroine of this song was Isabella Stein, who lived at 
Little Hill, a farm near Lochlie. But in the Glen- 
riddell notes Burns says he composed the song when 
he was about seventeen, that is, in 1776, when lie was 
at Mount Oliphant, and attending a dancing-school. 
The song occurs in Johnson's "Museum," but with- 
out the second and last verses, which are taken from 
Ihe "Commonplace Book." Allan Cunningham 
says, " Tibbie was the daughter of a pensioner of 
Kyle, — a man with three acres of peat moss." 
a riches. 4 dust in motion. 
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Ye geek l at me because I'm poor, 
But fient a a hair care I. 

Tibbie, I hae seen the day, etc. 

When comin hame on Sunday last, 
Upon the road as I cam past, 
Ye snufft an gae your head a cast — 
But trowth I care't na by. 

Tibbie, I hae seen the day, etc. 

I doubt na, lass, but ye may think, 
Because ye hae the name o' clink, 3 
That ye can please me at a wink, 
"Whene'er ye like to try. 

Tibbie, I hae seen the day, etc. 

But sorrow tak' him that's sae mean, 
Altho' his pouch o' coin were clean, 
Wha follows ony saucy quean, 
That looks sae proud and high. 

Tibbie, I hae seen the day, etc. 

Altho' a lad were e'er sae smart, 
If that he want the yellow dirt, 
Ye'll cast your head anither airt, 4 
And answer him fu' dry. 

Tibbie, I hae seen the day, etc. 

But if he hae the name o' gear, 
Ye'll fasten to him like a brier, 
Tho' hardly he, for sense or lear, 8 
Be better than the kye.' 

Tibbie, I hae seen the day, etc. 

But, Tibbie, lass, tak' my advice : 
Your daddie's gear maks you sae nice ; 

] toss the head* 2 fiend ! a petty oath. 

3 money. 4 direction. 5 learning* 
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The deil a ane wad spier 1 your price, 
"Were ye as poor as I. 

Tibbie, I hae seen the day, etc. 

, There lives a lass beside yon park, 
\ I'd rather hae her in her sark, 
' Than you wi' a' your thousand mark, 
That gars a you look sae high. 3 

Tibbie, I hae seen the day, etc. 



I DKEAM'D I LAY. 4 

I dream 'd I lay where flowers were springing 

Gaily in the sunny beam ; 
List'ning to the wild birds singing, 

By a falling crystal stream : 
Straight the sky grew black and daring ; 

Thro' the woods the whirlwinds rave ; 
Trees with aged arms were warring, 

O'er the swelling drumlie wave. 

Such was my life's deceitful morning, 

Such the pleasures I enioy'd : 
Bat lang or Lob, load tem/ests storming, 

A' my flowery bliss destroy'd. 

1 inquire. a makes. 

8 So in Burns's "Commonplace Book." Currie 
gives : — 

" There lives a lass in yonder park, 

I wadna gie her in her sark 
For thee, wi' a' thy thousan' mark ; 

Ye needna look sae high." 

4 " These two stanzas I composed when I was seven- 
teen, and are among the oldest of my printed pieces." 
— Glenriddell Notes in Cromek. 

This poem is written in imitation of Mrs. Cock- 
burn's " Flowers of the Forest," printed in 1764. 
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Tho' fickle fortune has deceiv'd me — 
She promis'd fair, and perform'd but ill, 

Of mony a joy and hope bereav'd me — 
I bear a heart shall support me still. 



THE KUINED FARMER. 1 — " IT'S 0, 
FICKLE FORTUNE, 0!" 

Tune— " Go from my window, Love, do." 

The sun he is sunk in the west, 
All creatures retired to rest, 
"While here I sit, all sore beset, 

With sorrow, grief, and woe : 
And it's 0, fickle Fortune, ! 

The prosperous man is asleep, 

Nor hears how the whirlwinds sweep ; 

But Misery and I must watch 

The surly tempest blow : 
And it's 0, fickle Fortune, O ! 

There lies the dear partner of my breast ; 
Her cares for a moment at rest : 
Must I see thee, my youthful pride, 

Thus brought so very low ! 
And it's 0, fickle Fortune, ! 

1 The " ruined farmer " represents Burns's father at 
Mount Oliphamt. In the poet's autobiography we 
read : — 

"The farm proved a ruinous bargain My 

father was advanced in life when he married. I was 
the eldest of seven, children, and he, worn out by early 
hardship, was unfrt for labour. My father's spirit was 
soon irritated, butl not easily broken. There was a 
freedom iu his lease in two years more ; and to weather 
these two years we retrenched expenses." 
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There lie my sweet babies in her arms ; 
No anxious fear their little hearts alarms ; 
But for their sake my heart does ache, 
With many a bitter throe : 
And it's 0, fickle Fortune, O ! 

I once was by Fortune carest : 
I once could relieve the distrest : 
Now life's poor support, hardly earn'd, 
My fate will scarce bestow : 
And it's 0, fickle Fortune, ! 

No comfort, no comfort I have ! 
How welcome to me were the grave ! 
But then my wife and children dear — 
0, whither would they go ! 
And it's 0, fickle Fortune, ! 

whither, whither shall I turn ! 
All friendless, forsaken, forlorn ! 
For, in this world, Rest or Peace 

I never more shall know ! 
And it's 0, fickle Fortune, ! 



TRAGIC FRAGMENT. 1 

In my early years, nothing less would serve me 
than courting the Tragic Muse. I was, I think, 
about eighteen or nineteen when I sketched the out- 
lines of a tragedy forsooth ; but the bursting of a 
cloud of family misfortunes, which had for some time 
threatened us, prevented my farther progress. In 
those days I never wrote down anything ; so, except 



1 The "oppressor" of the household at Mount 
Oliphant was the factor spoken of in the autobio- 

fraphy. William Burns was possessed of a "stub- 
orn, ungainly integrity." 
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a speech or two, the whole has escaped my memory. 
The following, which I most distinctly remember, 
was an exclamation from a great character — great in 
occasional instances of generosity, and daring at times 
in villainies. He is supposed t© meet with a child of 
misery, and exclaims to himself — 

All villain l as I am — a damned wretch, 
A hardened, stubborn, nnrepenting sinner, 2 
Still my heart melts at human wretchedness ; 
And with sincere but 3 unavailing sighs 
I view the helpless children of distress : 
With tears indignant I behold the oppressor 
Rejoicing in the honest man's destruction, 
Whose unsubmitting heart was all his crime. 
Ev'n you, ye hapless 4 crew ! I pity you ; 
Ye, whom the seeming good think sin to pity ; 
Ye poor, despised, abandoned vagabonds, 
Whom Vice, as usual, has turned o'er to ruin. 
Oh ! but for friends and interposing Heaven, 5 
I had been driven forth like you forlorn, 
The most detested, worthless wretch among you ! 
injured G-od ! Thy goodness has endowed me 
With talents passing most of my compeers, 
Which I in just proportion have abused — 
As far surpassing other common villains 
As Thou in natural parts hast given me more. 6 

1 Var. "devil" (MS.). 
* Var. "villain "(MS.). 

3 Var. "tho'"(MS.). 

4 Var. "helpless "(MS.). 

5 Var. " 0, out for kind, tho' ill-requited friends " 
(MS.). 

6 The version printed by Cromek wants the last 
five lines, which are found in the " Commonplace 
Book " under the date March, 1784, when the piece 
was, perhaps, revised. 
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THE TARBOLTON LASSES. 

If ye gae np to yon hill-tap, 
Ye'll there see bonie Peggy ; 

She kens her father is a laird, 
And she forsooth's a leddy. 

There Sophy tight, a lassie bright, 
Besides a handsome fortune : 

Wha canna win her in a night, 
Has little art in conrtin. 

Gae down by Faile, and taste the ale, 

And tak a look o' Mysie ; 
She's dour * and din, 2 a deil within, 

Bat aiblins 3 she may please ye. 

If she be shy, her sister try, 
Ye'll may be fancy Jenny ; 

If ye'll dispense wi' want o' sense — 
She kens hersel she's bonie. 

As ye gae up by yon hillside, 

Speer in for bonie Bessy ; 
She'll gie ye a beck, and bid ye light, 

And handsomely address ye. 

There's few sae bonie, nane sae guid, 
In a' King George' dominion ; 

If ye should doubt the truth o' this — 
It's Bessy's ain opinion ! 

sullen. 2 sallow * perhaps. 
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AH, WOE IS ME, MY MOTHER DEAR. 1 

Paraphrase of Jeremiah, 15tfr Chap., 10th verse. 2 

Ah, woe is me, my Mother dear ! 

A man of strife yeVe born me : 
For sair contention I maun bear ; 

They hate, revile, and scorn me. 

I ne'er could lend on bill or band, 
That five per cent, might blest me ; 

And borrowing, on the tither hand, 
The deil a ane wad trust me. 

Yet I, a coin-denied wight, 
By Fortune quite discarded ; 

Ye see how I am, day and night, 
By lad and lass blackguarded! 

1 Burns in 1785 said, " I don't well know what is 
the reason of it, but somehow or other though I am, 
when I have a mind, pretty generally beloved ; yet I 
never could get the art of commanding respect." And, 
referring to his early boyhood, he wrote in his auto- 
biography : "At those years, I was by no means a 
favourite with anybody. David Sillar, speaking of 
Burns in 1781, said, " His social disposition easily 
procured him acquaintances ; but a certain satirical 
seasoning, while it set the rustic circle in a roar, was 
not unaccompanied by its kindred attendant, — sus- 
picious fear. I recollect hearing his neighbours 
observe he had a great deal to say for himself, but 
that they suspected his principles/ 

It cannot be stated positively when these lines were 
composed. Burns wrote them on the fly-leaf of his 
copy of Fergusson's poems. 

* "Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast borne 
me a man of strife and a man of contention to the 
whole earth ! I have neither lent on usury, nor men 
have lent to me on usury; yet every one of them 
doth curse me." 
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MONTGOMERY'S PEGGY. 1 

Altho' my bed were in yon muir, 
Amang the heather, in my plaidie ; 

Yet happy, happy would I be, 

Had I my dear Montgomerie's Peggy. 

When o'er the hill beat surly storms, 
And winter nights were dark and rainy ; 

I'd seek some dell, and in my arms 
I'd shelter dear Montgomerie's Peggy. 

Were I a Baron proud* and high, 

And horse and servants waiting ready ; 

Then a' 'twad gie o' joy to me, — 

The sharin't with Montgomerie's Peggy. 



THE PLOUGHMAN'S LIFE. 2 

As I was a-wand'ring ae morning in spring, 
I heard a young ploughman sae sweetly to sing ; 
And as he was singin', thir words he did say, — 
There's nae life like the ploughman's in the 
month o' sweet May. 

• 

1 " Montgomerie's Peggy " was Burns's " deity for 
six or eight months." " I began the affair," he says, 
" merely in &gaieU de coeur, or, to tell the truth (what 
would scarcely be believed) a vanity of showing my 
parts in courtship, particularly my abilities at a 
bUlet'doux" Mrs. JBegg says : " The lady was house- 
keeper at Coilsfield House ; my brother Robert had 
met her frequently at Tarboth Mill ; they sat in the 
same church, and contracted an intimacy together ; 
but she was engaged to another before ever they met. 
So, on her part, it was nothing but amusement, and 
on Burns' part, little more, from the way he speaks 
of it." 

2 Gilbert Burns doubted whether his brother wrote 
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The lav'rock in the morning she'll rise frae her 

nest, 
And mount i' the air wi' the dew on her breast, 
And wi' the merry ploughman she'll whistle 

and sing, 
And at night she'll return to her nest back 

again. 



THE BONALDS OF THE BENNALS. 1 

In Tarbolton, ye ken, there are proper young 
men, 

And proper young lasses and a', man ; 
But ken ye the Ronalds that live in the Bennals, 

They carry the gree a frae them a', man. 

Their father's a laird, and weel he can spare't, 
Braid money to tocher 3 them a', man ; 

To proper young men, he'll clink 4 in the hand 
Gowd guineas a hunder or twa, man. 

There's ane they ca' Jeau, I'll warrant ye*ve 
seen 
As bonie a lass or as braw, s man ; 

these and other lines found in his handwriting, and 
printed by Cromek. 

1 The Bennals is a farm in the parish of Tarbolton, 
about five miles from Lochlie. " Jean " and " Anna," 
the belles of the district, were fairly educated, and 
the children of a man of reputed wealth. Gilbert 
Burns wooed the elder sister, Jeanie Ronald, who re- 
fused him on account of his poverty. The younger 
sister, Anne, appears to have taken the poet's fancy, 
but he did not propose to her. In 1789 Burns wrote 
that Mr. Ronald was bankrupt, and referred to "his 
insolent vanity in his sunshine of life." 

2 victory. 3 dower. 4 count out. 5 fine. 
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But for sense and guid taste she'll vie wi' the 
best, 
And a conduct that beautifies a', man. 

The charms o* the min', the langer they shine, 
The mair admiration they draw, man ; 

While peaches and cherries, and roses and 
lilies, 
They fade and they wither awa, man. 

If ye be for Miss Jean, tak this frae a frien', 

A hint o* a rival or twa, man ; 
The Laird o* Blackbyre wad gang through the 
fire, 

If that wad entice her awa, man. 

The Laird o' Braehead has been on his speed, 

For mair than a towmond l or twa, man ; 
The Laird o' the Ford will straught on a board, 

If he canna get her at a', man. 

« 

Then Anna comes in, the pride o' her kin, 
The boast of our bachelors a', man : 

Sae sonsy 2 and sweet, sae fully complete, 
She steals our affections awa, man. 

If I should detail the pick and the wale 

O* lasses that live here awa, man, 
The fau't wad be mine if they didna shine 

The sweetest and best o' them a', man. 

I lo'e her mysel, but darena weel tell, 
My poverty keeps me in awe, man ; 

For making o' rhymes, and working at times, 
Does little or naething at a', man. 

Yet I wadna choose to let her refuse, 
Nor hae't in her power to say na, man : 

1 twelvemonth. a engaging. 
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For though I be poor, unnoticed, obscure, 
My stomach's as proud as them a', man. 

Though I canna ride in weel-booted pride, 
And flee o'er the hills like a craw, man, 

I can hand up my head wi' the best o* the breed, 
Though fluttering ever so braw, man. 

My coat and my vest, they are Scotch o* the 
best, 

0' pairs o' guid breeks I hae twa, man ; 
And stockings and pumps to put on my stumps, 

And ne'er a wrang steek in them a', man. 

» 
My sarks they are few, but five o' them new, 

Twal' hundred, 1 as white as the snaw, man, 
A ten-shillings hat, a Holland cravat ; 

There are no mony poets sae braw, man. - 

I never had friens weel stdckit in means, 
To leave me a hundred or twa, man ; 

Nae weel-tocher'd aunts, to wait on their 
drants, 2 
And wish them in hell for it a', man. 

I never was cannie ' for hoarding o' money, 
Or claughtin 4 *t together at a', man ; 

I've little to spend, and naething to lend, 
But deevil a shilling I awe, man. 

1 Woven in a reed of 1,200 divisions, and therefore 
considerably coarser than the " 1,700 linen" spoken of 
in "Tamo r Shanter." 

a drawling discourses. * prudent. 4 scraping. 

/ 

/ 
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HERE'S TO THY HEALTH. 1 

Hebe's to thy health, my bonie lass, 
Gride night and joy be wi' thee ; 

I'll come nae mair to thy bower-door, 
To tell thee that I lo'e thee. 

dinna think, my pretty pink, 
Bnt I can live without thee : 

1 vow and swear I dinna care, 

How lang ye look about ye. 

Thon'rt ay sae free informing me, 

Thou hast nae mind to marry ; 
I'll be as free informing thee, 

Nae time hae I to tarry : 
I ken thy friens try ilka means 

Frae wedlock to delay thee, 
Depending on some higher chance ; 

But fortune may betray thee. 

I ken they scorn my low estate, 

But that does never grieve me ; 
For I'm as free as any he ; 

Sma' siller will relieve me? 
I'll count my health my greatest wealth, 

Sae lang as I'll enjoy it ; 
I'll fear nae scant, I'll bode nae want, 

As lang's I get employment. 

But far off fowls hae feathers fair, 

And, ay until ye try them, 
Tho' they seem fair, still have a care ; 

They may prove as bad as I am. 

1 Mrs. Begg thought this was an old song com- 
posed before Burns's time ; but it is not found in any 
collection earlier than Johnson's "Museum," 1796, 
where it was printed with Burns's name attached 
to it. 
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But at twel at night, when the moon shines 
bright, 

My dear, I'll come and see thee ; 
For the man that loves his mistress weel, 

Nae travel makes him weary. 



THE LASS OF CESSNOCK BANKS. 1 

On Cessnock banks a lassie dwells ; 

Could I describe her shape and mien ; 
Our lasses a' she far excels, 

An* she's twa sparkling rogueish een. 2 

She's sweeter than the morning dawn, 
When rising Phoebus first is seen ; 

And dew-drops twinkle o'er the lawn ; 
An' she's twa sparkling rogueish een. 

She's stately like yon youthful ash, 
That grows the cowslip braes between, 

And drinks the stream with vigour fresh ; 3 
An' she's twa sparkling rogueish een. 

1 Ellison Begbie was the daughter of a small farmer 
in Galston parish, and was at that time in service 
with a family who resided near Cessnock water, about 
two miles from Lochlie. She rejected the poet's suit, 
and soon married another lover. Burns went to 
Irvine, and afterwards wrote of the belle-Jille who had 
jilted him "with peculiar circumstances of mortifica- 
tion," after agreeing to marry him. 

2 Var. 

" On Cessnock banks there lives a lass ; 
Could I describe her shape and mien, 
The graces of her weel-far'd face, 
And the glancin' of her sparklin' een." 

(Cromeky 1808.) 
8 Var. "And shoots its head above each bush" 
(Crornek, 1808). 
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She's spotless like the flow'ring thorn, 
With flow'rs so white and leaves so green, 

When purest in the" dewy morn ; 

An* she's twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Her looks are like the vernal May, 
When ev/ning Phoebus shines serene, 

While birds rejoice on every spray ; 
An' she's twa sparkling rogueish een. 1 

Her hair is like the curling mist, 

That climbs the mountain-sides at e'en, 

When flow'r-reviving rains are past ; 
An' she's twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Her forehead's like the show'ry bow, 
When gleaming sunbeams intervene 

And gild the distant mountain's brow ; 
An' she's twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Her cheeks are like yon crimson gem, 
The pride of all the flowery scene, 

Just opening on its thorny stem ; 
An' she's twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Her bosom's like the nightly snow, 
When pale the morning rises keen, 

While hid the murm'ring streamlets flow, 
An' she's twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Her lips are like yon cherries ripe, 
That sunny walls from Boreas screen ; 

They tempt the taste and charm the sight ; 
An' she's twa sparkling rogueish een. 

1 Var. 

" Her looks are like the sportive lamb, 
When flow'ry May adorns the scene, 
That wantons round its bleating dam ; 
An' she's two glancin' sparklin' een." 

(Cromek, 1808.) 

I. C 
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Her teeth are like a flock of sheep, 
With fleeces newly washen clean, 

That slowly mount the rising steep ; 
An' she's twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Her breath is like the fragrant freeze, 
That gently stirs the blossom'd bean, 

When Phoebus sinks behind the seas ; 
An' she's twa sparkling rogueish een. 

Her voice is like the ev'ning thrush, 
That sings on Cessnock banks unseen, 

While his mate sits nestling in the bush ; 
An' she's twa sparkling rogueish een. 

But it's not her air, her form, her face, 
Tho' matching beauty's fabled queen ; 

'Tis the mind that shines in ev'ry grace, 
An' chiefly in her rogueish een. 



BONIE PEGGY ALISON. 1 

Tune—" The Braes o' Balquhidder." 

Chor. — And I'll kiss thee yet, yet, 

And I'll kiss thee o'er again : 
And I'll kiss thee yet, yet, 
My bonie Peggy Alison. 

1 Gilbert Burns said that " Mary Morison " was also 
the subject of some light verses, beginning, "And I'll 
kiss thee y^et." This clue suggested that the poet 
had simply Visguised these juvenile productions by 
altering the mames. Mrs. Begg's information regard- 
ing her brother's passion for tne " Lass of Cessnock 
Banks" — Ellislpn, or Alison Begbie, — originated the 
idea that Bums must have weaved her name into 
some song. H«r surname, however, being so very 
prosaic and untenable his object could be attained 
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Ilk care and fear, when thou art near 

I ever mair defy them, ! 
Young kings upon their hansel throne l 

Are no sae blest as I am, O ! 

And I'll kiss thee yet, yet, etc. 

When in my arms, wi' a* thy charms, 
I clasp my countless treasure, ! 

I seek nae mair o' Heav'n to share 
Than sic a moment's pleasure, ! 

And I'll kiss thee yet, yet, etc 

And by thy een sae bonie blue, 
I swear I'm thine for ever, ! 

And on thy lips I seal my vow, 
And break it shall I never, ! 

And I'll kiss thee yet, yet, etc. 



MAEY MORI SON. 2 

Mart, at thy window be, 

It is the wish'd, the trysted hour ! 
Those smiles and glances let me see, 
That make the miser's treasure poor : 

only by compromise, and that might be accomplished 
by transposing "Alison Begbie " into ' * Peggy Alison. " 
If we take for granted that such was the case, it 
follows that Ellison Begbie was also the inspirer of 
" Mary Morison." Burns told Thomson that " Bonie 
Peggy Alison " was a juvenile production, and that 
all these earlier love-songs related to real love affairs. 
In 1793 the last verse was again used in " Come let 
me take thee to my breast. " 

1 " Hansel " means the first fruit of an achieve- 
ment, or of a particular field, or season. The term 
" maiden throne " precisely explains the poet's phrase. 

3 See the note to the preceding poem. 
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How blythely wad I bide the stoure, 1 

A weary slave frae sun to sun, 
Could I the rich reward secure, 

.The lovely Mary Morison. 

Yestreen, when to the trembling string 

The dance gaed thro' the lighted ha', 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw : 
Tho* this was fair, and that was braw, 2 

And yon the toast of a* the town, 
I sigh'd, and said among them a', 

" Ye are na Mary Morison." 

Oh, Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 

Wha for thy sake wad gladly die ? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his, 

Whase only faut is loving thee ? 
If love for love thou wilt na gie, 

At least be pity to me shown ; 
A thought ungentle canna be 

The thought o* Mary Morison. 



AUNTIE JEANIE'S BED. 3 

My auntie Jean held to the shore 
As Ailsa boats cam' back, 

1 noise. a fine. 

8 Printed in Mr. Scott Douglas's " Kilmarnock 
Edition," from the Pickering MSS. Burns's uncle, 
Samuel Brown, who lived at Ballochneil, near Kirk- 
oswald, traded in feathers during the season of fowling 
on Ailsa Craig, and the poet lodged with him dining 
the summer of 1775. In a letter dated May 4, 1788, 
Burns commissioned Brown to procure three or four 
stones of feathers for his new farmhouse. 
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And she has coft l a feather-bed 

For twenty and a plack : a 
sic a noble bargain 

Was auntie Jeanie's bed ; 
The feathers gained her fifty merk 

Before a towmond 8 sped ! 



WINTER: A DIRGE. 4 

The wintry west extends his blast, 

And hail and rain does blaw ; 
Or the stormy north sends driving forth 

The blinding sleet and snaw : 

1 bought. * A Scotch coin. ' twelvemonth. 

4 "As I am what the men of the world, if they 
knew of such a man, would call a whimsical mortal, 
I have various sources of pleasure and enjoyment 
which are in a manner peculiar to myself, or some 
here and there such other out-of-the-way person. 
Such is the peculiar pleasure I take in the season of 
Winter more than the rest of the year. This, I 
believe, may be partly owing to my misfortunes 
giving my mind a melancholy cast; but there is 
something even in the 

* Mighty tempest and the hoary waste 

Abrupt and deep stretch'd o'er the buried earth,' 

which raises the mind to a serious sublimity, 
favourable to everything great and noble. There 
is scarcely any earthly object gives me more — I don't 
know if I should call it pleasure, but something which 
exalts me, something which enraptures me, than to 
walk in the sheltered side of a wood or high planta- 
tion in a cloudy winter day, and hear a stormy wind 
howling among the trees and raving o'er the plain. 
It is my best season for devotion ; my mind is wrapt 
up in a kind of enthusiasm to Him who, in the pom- 
pous language of Scripture, * walks on the wings of 
the wind.' In one of these seasons, just after a tract 
of misfortunes, I composed the following song, — Tune, 
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While, 1 tumbling brown, the burn comes down, 

And roars frae bank to brae ; 
And a bird and beast in covert rest, 

And pass the heartless 3 day. 



»»4 



" The sweeping blast, the sky o'ercast, 

The joyless winter day, 
Let others fear, to me more dear 

Than all the pride of May : 
The tempests howl, it soothes my soul, 

My griefs it seems to join ; 
The leafless trees my fancy please, 

Their fate resembles mine ! 

Thou Power Supreme, whose mighty scheme 

These woes of mine fulfil, 
Here firm I rest ; they must be best, 

Because they are Thy will ! 
Then all I want — do Thou grant 

This one request of mine ! — 
Since to enjoy Thou dost deny, 

Assist me to resign. 

*M*Pherson's Farewell.'" — Commonplace Book, April, 
1784. 

The season referred to was the winter of 1781-2. 
In 1784 Burns wrote that he composed this Dirge at 
the period referred to in the introductory note to the 
next piece, "just after a tract of misfortunes." In 
his autobiography he tells us of his partner in trade 
having roboea him, and his flax-dressing shop taking 
fire on New Year's morning, 1782/ by which he was 
left, " like a true poet, not worth a sixpence." 

1 Var. "And "(MS.); "Wild "(MS.). 

2 Var. "While "(MS.). 

3 Var. "weary" (MS.). 

4 Dr. Young.— (R. B.). The poet had Young's 
" Ocean " in his mind ; but this line is not really 
quoted from Young. 
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A PRAYER UNDER THE PRESSURE 
OF VIOLENT ANGUISH. 

There was a certain period of my life that my spirit 
was broke by repeated losses and disasters, which 
threatened and indeed effected the utter ruin of my 
fortune. My body, too, was attacked by that most 
dreadful distemper, a hypochondria, or confirmed 
melancholy ; in this wretched state, the recollection 
of which makes me yet shudder, I hung my harp on 
the willow trees, except in some lucid intervals, in 
one of which I composed the following : — 

Thou Great Being ! what Thou art, 

Surpasses me to know ; 
Yet sure I am, that known to Thee 

Are all Thy works below. 

Thy creature here before Thee stands, 

All wretched and distrest ; 
Yet sure those ills that wring my soul 

Obey Thy high behest. • 

Sure Thou, Almighty, canst not act 

From cruelty or wrath ! 
0, free my weary eyes from tears, 

Or close them fast in death ! 

But, if I must afflicted be, 

To suit some wise design ; 
Then man my soul with firm resolves, 

To bear and not repine ! 



PARAPHRASE OF THE FIRST PSALM. 

The man, in life wherever plac'd, 

Hath happiness in store, 
Who walks not in the wicked's way, 

Nor learns their guilty lore ! 
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Nor from the seat of scornful pride 

Casts forth his eyes abroad, 
Bnt with humility and awe 

Still walks before his God. 

That man shall flourish like the trees 
Which by the streamlets grow ; 

The fruitful top is spread on high, 
And firm the root below. 

But he whose blossom buds in guilt 

Shall to the ground be cast, 
And, like the rootless stubble, tost 

Before the sweeping blast. 

For why ? that God the good adore, 
Hath giv'n them peace and rest, 

But hath decreed that wicked men 
Shall ne'er be truly blest. 



THE FIRST SIX VERSES OF THE 
NINETIETH PSALM VERSIFIED. 

Thou, the first, the greatest friend 

Of all the human race ! 
Whose strong right hand has ever been 

Their stay and dwelling place ! 

Before the mountains heav'd their heads 

Beneath Thy forming hand, 
Before this ponderous 1 globe itself 

Arose at Thy command ; 

That Pow'r which rais'd and still upholds 
This universal frame, 

1 Var. "mighty" (MS.). 
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From countless, nnbeginning time 
Was ever still the same. 

Those mighty periods of years 

Which seem to us so vast, 
Appear no more before Thy sight 

Than yesterday that's past. 

Thou giv'st the word : Thy creature, man, 

Is to existence brought ; 
Again Thou say'st, " Ye sons of men, 

Return ye into nought ! " 

Thou layest them, with ' all their cares, 

In everlasting 2 sleep ; 
Ab with a flood Thou tak'st them off 

With overwhelming sweep. 

They flourish like the morning flow'r, 

In beauty's pride array'd ; 
But long ere night — cut down, it lies 

All wither'd and decay'd. 



A PRAYER IN THE PROSPECT OF 

DEATH. 8 

Thou unknown, Almighty Cause 

Of all my hope and fear ! 
In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 

Perhaps I must appear ! 

1 Var. " and " (MS.). . 

2 Var. " never-ending " (MS.). 

8 This piece appears in the " Commonplace Book " 
as " A Prayer when fainting fits and other alarming 
symptoms of a pleurisy, or some other dangerous dis- 
order, which indeed still threaten me, first put nature 
on the alarm." 
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If I have wander'd in those paths 

Of life I ought to shun — 
As something, loudly, in my breast, 

Remonstrates I have done — 

Thou know'st that Thou hast formed me 
With passions wild and strong ; 

And list'ning to their witching voice 
Has often led me wrong. 

Where human weakness has come short, 

Or frailty stept aside, 
Do Thou, All- Good — for such Thou art — 

In shades of darkness hide. 

Where with intention I have err'd, 

No other plea I have 
But, Thou art good ; and Goodness still 

Delighteth to forgive. 



STANZAS, ON THE SAME OCCASION. 1 

Why am I loth to leave this earthly scene ? 

Have I so found it full of pleasing charms — 
Some drops of joy with draughts of ill be- 
tween — 
Some gleams of sunshine 'mid renewing 
storms ? 
Is it departing pangs my soul alarms ? 
Or death's unlovely, dreary, dark abode ? 

1 These verses are given in the poet's " Common- 
place Book" immediately after the preceding, and 
entitled, " Miskivings in the Hour of Despondency 
and Prospect of\Death." In one manuscript the piece 
is called " Stanzas on the same occasion, in the 
manner of BeattiVs ' Minstrel.' " 
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For guilt, for guilt, my terrors are in arms : 

I tremble to approach an angry God, 
And justly smart beneath His sin-avenging rod. 

Fain would I say, " Forgive my foul offence ! " 

Fain promise never more to disobey ; l 
But, should my Author health again dispense, 

Again I might 2 desert fair virtue's way ; 
Again in folly's path might go astray ; s 

Again exalt the brute and sink the man ; 
Then how should 4 I for heavenly mercy pray, 

"Who act so counter heavenly mercy's plan ? 
Who sin so oft have mourn'd, yet 5 to temptation 
ran? 

O Thou great Governor of all below ! 

If I may dare a lifted eye to Thee, 6 
Thy nod 7 can make the tempest cease to blow, 

Or still the tumult of the raging sea : 
With that controlling pow'r assist ev'n me 

Those headlong furious passions to confine, 
For all unfit I feel my pow'rs to be, 8 

To rule their torrent in th* allowed line ; 
O, aid me with Thy help, Omnipotence Divine! 

1 Var. " Forgive where I so oft have gone astray " 
(MS.). 

2 Var. "would "(MS.). 

8 Var. " Again to passions I would fall a prey " 
(MS.). 
"Again with passions would be led astray " (MS.). 

4 Var. "can* (MS.). 

5 Var. "then" (MS.). 

6 Var. " If one so black with crimes dare call on 
Thee "(MS.). 

7 Var. "breath "(MS.). 

8 Var. " unfit my native powers be " (MS.). 

" feel my powers be " (MS.). 
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FICKLE FORTUNE. 1 

Though fickle Fortune has deceived me, 
She promis'd fair and perf orm'd but ill ; 

Of mistress, friends, and wealth bereav'd me, 
Yet I bear a heart shall support me still. 

Ill act with prudence as far as I'm able, 
But if success I must never find, 

Then come misfortune, I bid thee welcome, 
I'll meet thee with an undaunted mind. 



RAGING FORTUNE.— FRAGMENT OF 

SONG. 

O raging Fortune's withering blast 

Has laid my leaf full low ! 
raging Fortune's withering blast 

Has laid my leaf full low ! 

My stem was fair, my bud was green, 
My blossom sweet did blow ; 

1 Burns entered the lines in his "Commonplace 
Book," with these remarks : — " The above was an ex- 
tempore, under the pressure of a heavy train of mis- 
fortunes, which indeed threatened to undo me alto- 
gether. It was just at the close of that dreadful 
period mentioned [when the prayer ' O Thou great 
Being,' was composed,] and though the weather has 
brightened up a little with me, yet there has always 
been since, a * tempest brewing round me in the grim 
sky ' of futurity, which I pretty plainly see will some 
time or other — perhaps ere long— overwhelm me, and 
drive me into some doleful dell to pine in solitary, 
squalid wretchedness." 

The first four lines of this piece appear also — with a 
variation in the third line — in the song, " I dream'd I 
lay " (p. 5). 
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The dew fell fresh, the sun rose mild, 
And made my branches grow ; 

Bat luckless Fortune's northern storms 

Laid a' my blossoms low ! 
But luckless Fortune's northern storms 

Laid a' my blossoms low ! 



IMPROMPTU— I'LL GO AND BE A 

SODGER. 1 

why the deuce should I repine, 
And be an ill f oreboder ? 

I'm twenty-three, and five feet nine, 
I'll go and be a sodger ! 

1 gat some gear wi' mickle care, 
I held it weel thegither ; 

But now it's gane, and something mair — 
I'll go and be a sodger ! 



NO CHURCHMAN AM I. 2 

Tune — " Prepare, my dear Brethren." 

No churchman am I for to rail and to write, 
No statesman nor soldier to plot or to fight, 
No sly man of business contriving a snare, 
For a big-belly'd bottle's the whole of my care. 

1 " Come, stubborn pride and unshrinking resolu- 
* tion ! " — Burns wrote to a friend — " accompany me 
through this, to me, miserable world ! Your friend- 
ship I think I can count on, though I should date my 
letters from a marching regiment. Early in life, and 
all my life, I reckoned on a recruiting drum as my 
forlorn hope." 

3 Burns was admitted an apprentice Freemason in 
July, 1781, and was passed and raised on the 1st of 
October. 
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The peer I don't envy, I give him his bow ; 
I scorn not the peasant, tho' ever so low ; 
Bat a club of good fellows, like those that are 

here, 
And a bottle like this, are my glory and care. 

Here passes the squire on his brother — his 

horse; 
There centum per centum, the cit with his 

purse; 
But see you the Grown how it waves in the air ? 
There a big-belly'd bottle still eases my care. 

The wife of my bosom, alas ! she did die ; 
For sweet consolation to church I did fly ; 
I found that old Solomon proved it fair, 
That a big-belly'd bottle's a cure for all care. 

I once was persuaded a venture to make ; 
A letter inform'd me that all was to wreck ; 
But the pursy old landlord just waddl'd up 

stairs, 
With a glorious bottle that ended my cares. 

" Life's cares they are comforts " 1 — a maxim 

laid down 
By the Bard, what d'ye call him ? that wore the 

black gown ; 
And faith I agree with th' old prig to a hair ; 
For a big-belly'd bottle's a heav'n of a care. 



A 



A STANZA AjDDED IN A MASON LODGE. 

Then fill up a bu'jmper and make it o'erflow, 
And honours ma sonic prepare for to throw ; 



1 Young's ' 



Night Thoughts."— R. B. 
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May ev'ry true Brother of the Compass and 

Square 
Have a big-belly'd bottle when harass'd with 

care. 



BALLAD— MY FATHER WAS A 

FARMER. 1 

Tune — " The weaver and his shuttle, 0." 

Mt father was a farmer upon the Carrick 

border, 
And carefully he bred me in decency and 

order; 
He bade me act a manly part, thongh I had 

ne'er a farthing ; 
For without an honest manly heart, no man was 

worth regarding. 

Then out into the world my course I did deter- 
mine; 

Tho' to be rich was not my wish, yet to be great 
was charming : 

My talents they were not the worst, nor yet my 
education : 

Resolv'd was I, at least to try, to mend my 
situation. 

In many a way, and vain essay, I courted For- 
tune's favour ; 

Some cause unseen still stept between, to frus- 
trate each endeavour ; 

1 The poet describes this piece as " a wild rhapsody, 
miserably deficient in versification, but as the senti- 
ments are the genuine feelings of my heart, for that 
reason I have a particular pleasure in conning it 



over." 
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Sometimes by foes I was o'erpower'd, sometimes 

by friends forsaken ; 
And when my hope was at the top, I still was 

worst mistaken. 

Then sore harass'd, and tir'd at last, with For- 
tune's vain delusion, 

I dropt my schemes, like idle dreams, and came 
to this conclusion : 

The past was bad, and the future hid, its good 
or ill untried ; 

But the present hour was in my pow'r, and so I 
would enjoy it. 

No help, nor hope, nor view had I, nor person 

to befriend me ; 
So I must toil, and sweat, and moil, and labour 

to sustain me ; 
To plough and sow, to reap and mow, my father 

bred me early ; 
For one, he said, to labour bred, was a match for 

Fortune fairly. 

Thus all obscure, unknown, and poor, thro' life 
I'm doom'd to wander, 

Till down my weary bones I lay in everlasting 
slumber : 

No view nor care, but shun whate'er might 
breed me pain or sorrow ; 

I live to-day as well's I may, regardless of to- 
morrow. 

But cheerful still, I am as well as a monarch in 

his palace, 
Tho' Fortune's frown still hunts me down, with 

all her wonted malice : 
I make indeed my daily bread, but ne'er can 

make it farther : 
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Bat as daily bread is all I need, I do not much 
regard her. 1 

When sometimes by my labour, I earn a little 

money, 
Some unforeseen misfortune comes gen'rally 

upon me ; 
Mischance, mistake, or by neglect, or my good- 

natur'd folly : 
But come what will, I've sworn it still, I'll ne'er 

be melancholy. 

All you who follow wealth and power with 

unremitting ardour, 
The more in this you look for bliss, you leave 

your view the farther : 
Had you the wealth Potosi boasts, or nations to 

adore you, 
A cheerful honest-hearted clown I will prefer 

before you. 



JOHN BARLEYCORN: A BALLAD. 2 

There was three kings into the east, 
Three kings both great and high, 

And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 

They took 3 a plough and plough'd him down, 
Put clods upon his head, 

1 " I am quite indolent about those great concerns 
that set the bustling, busy sons of care agog ; and if 
I have to answer for the present hour I am very easy 
with regard to anything further" (Burns to John 
Murdoch, Jan. 15th, 1783). 

3 This is partly composed on the plan of an old 
song known by the same name. — R. B. 

8 Var. " They've taen " (MS.). 

I. D 
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And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn was dead. 

But the cheerful Spring came kindly on, 1 

And show'rs began to fall ; 
John Barleycorn got up again, 

And sore surpris'd them all. 

The sultry suns of Summer came, 3 
And he grew thick and strong; 

His head weel arm'd wi' pointed spears, 
That no one should him wrong. 

The sober Autumn enter' d mild, 8 

When he grew wan and pale ; 
His bending joints and drooping head 

Show'd he began to fail. 

His colour sicken'd more and more, 

He faded into age ; 
And then his enemies began 

To show their deadly rage. 

They've taen a weapon, 4 long and sharp, 

And cut him by the knee ; 
Then ty'd him fast upon a cart, 

Like a rogue for forgerie. 

They laid him down upon his back, 

And cudgell'd him full sore ; 
They hung him up before the storm, 

And turn'd him o'er and o'er. 

They filled up a darksome pit 
With water to the brim, 

1 Var. " The Spring time it came on " (MS.). 
a Var. "The Summer it came on " (MS.). 
8 Var. " The Autumn it came on " (MS.). 
4 Var. " They took a hook was " (MS.). 
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They heaved in John Barleycorn — 
There, let him sink or swim. 

They laid 1 him out upon the floor, 

To work him farther woe ; 
And still, as signs of life appear'd, 

They toss'd him to and fro. 

They wasted, o'er a scorching flame, 

The marrow of his bones ; 
But a miller us'd him worst of all, 

For he crush'd him between two stones. 

And they hae taen his very heart's blood, 
And drank it round and round ; 

And still the more and more they drank, 
Their joy did more abound. 

John Barleycorn was a hero bold, 

Of noble enterprise ; 
For if you do but taste his blood, 

'Twill make your courage rise. 

* 

'Twill make a man forget his woe ; 

'Twill heighten all his joy : 
'Twill make the widow's heart to sing, 

Tho' the tear were in her eye. 

Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 

Each man a glass in hand ; 
And may his great posterity 

Ne'er fail in old Scotland ! 

1 Var. "They've thrown "(MS.). 
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THE DEATH AND DYING WORDS OP 

POOR MAILIE. 1 

THE AUTHOR'S ONLY 2 PET YOWE,— AN UNCO 
MOURNFU' TALE. 

As Mailie, an' her lambs thegither, 
Was * ae day nibblin on the tether, 
Upon her cloot 4 she coost 5 a hitch, 
An* owre she warsl'd 6 in the ditch : 
There, groanin, dying, she did lie, 
When Hnghoc 7 he cam doytin 8 by. 

Wi* glowrin 9 een, and lifted han's 
Poor Hnghoc like a statue stan's ; 
He saw her days were near-hand ended, 
But, wae's my heart ! he conld na mend it ! 

1 This poem was composed one afternoon while 
Burns was engaged with his plough at Lochlie. The 
poet's youngest brother, John, drove the horses, while 
the bard guided his plough. Gilbert says : " As they 
were setting out about noon, with their teams, a 
curious-looking, awkward boy, named Hugh Wilson, 
ran up to them in a very excited manner, and with a 
rueful countenance, announced that poor Mailie " 
— a ewe Burns had bought from a neighbour — "had 

fot entangled in her tether and was lying in the ditch, 
thad never occurred to the terror-stricken ' Hughoc* 
that he might have lent a hand in lifting her up : 
Mailie, however, was soon rescued from her peril, and 
lived — it is hoped — to see her bairns' bairns. 

8 Var. "Myain"(MS.). 

8 Var. "Were" (MS.). "Was" (as in the first 
edition) is correct. Mailie, with her lambs beside 
her, was tethered, and she alone. 

4 hoof. fi cast. 8 fell wrestling. 

7 A neibour herd-callant, about three-fourths as wise 
as other folk. — R. B. 

* walking stupidly. 9 starii??. ^ 



V 
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\ 
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He gaped wide, but naething spak, 
At length poor Mailie silence brak. 

" thou, whase lamentable face 
Appears to mourn my woefu' case ! 
My dying words attentive hear, 
An' bear them to my Master dear. 

" Tell him, if e'er again he keep 
As muckle gear l as buy a sheep — 
0, bid him never tie them mair, 
Wi' wicked strings o' hemp or hair ! 
But ca' them out to park or hill, 
An* let them wander at their will : 
So may his flock increase, an' grow 
To scores o' lambs, and packs o' woo* ! 

" Tell him, he was a Master kin', 
An' ay was guid to me an* mine ; 
An* now my dying charge I gie him, 
My helpless lambs, I trust them wi' him. 

" 0, bid him save their harmless lives, 
Frae dogs, an* tods, 2 an' butchers' knives ! 
But gie them guid cow-milk their fill, 
Till they be fit to fend themsel ; 
An' tent them duly, e'en an' morn, 
Wi' taets 3 o' hay an' ripps 4 o' corn. 

" An' may they never learn the gaets, 
Of ither vile, wanrestfu' 6 pets — 
To slink thro' slaps, 7 an' reave 8 an' steal 
At stacks o' pease, or stocks o' kail ! 
So may they, like their great forbears, 
For monie a year come thro' the sheers : 

1 money. . 2 foxes. 3 small quantities. 

4 hand/uls. 5 ways. 6 restless. 

7 breaches in a fence. 8 rob. 
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So wives will gie them bits o' bread, 

An' bairns greet for them when they're dead. 

" My poor toop Mamb, my son an' heir, 
O, bid him breed him up wi' care ! 
An* if he live to be a beast, 
To pit some havins 2 in his breast ! 

" An' warn him — what I winna name 3 — 
To stay content wi' yowes at hame ; 
An* no to rin an* wear his cloots, 
Like ither menseless, 4 graceless brutes. 

" An' niest, my yowie, 5 silly thing, 
Gude keep thee frae a tether string ! 
O, may thou ne'er forgather up 
Wi' ony blastit, moorland toop ; 
Bnt ay keep mind to moop 6 an* mell 7 
Wi' sheep o' credit like thysel ! 

" And now, my bairns, wi' my last breath, 
I lea'e my blessin wi' you baith : 
An' when you think upo' your mither, 
Mind to be kind to ane anither. 

" Now, honest Hughoc, dinna fail, 
To tell my master a' my tale ; 
An' bid him burn this cursed tether, 
An' for thy pains thou'se get my blather. 



)) 8 



This said, poor Mailie turn'd her head, 
An' clos'd her een amang the dead ! 

1 ram. 2 good manners. 

3 " An* warn him ay at ridin time " (1786). 

4 unmannerly. B yowe, ewe. 6 nibble. 
7 mix. 8 madder. 
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POOR MAILIE'S ELEGY. 1 

Lament in rhyme, lament in prose, 

Wi* saut tears trickling down your nose ; 

Oar bardie's a fate is at a close, 

Past a* remead ! 
The last, sad cape-stane o' his woe's 

Poor Mailie's dead ! 

It's no the loss o' warl's gear, 
That could sae bitter draw the tear, 
Or mak our bardie, dowie, 8 wear 

The mournin weed : 
He's lost a friend an' neebor dear, 

In Mailie dead. 

Thro' a' the town she trotted by him ; 
A lang half-mile she could descry him ; 
Wi' kindly bleat, when she did spy him, 

She ran wi* speed : 
A friend mair faithfu' ne'er cam nigh him, 

Than Mailie dead. 

I wat she was a sheep o' sense, 
An' could behave hersel wi' mense : 4 
I'll say't, she never brak a fence, 

Thro' thievish greed. 
Our bardie, lanely, keeps the spence 5 

Sin' Mailie's dead. 



1 Mr. Logie Robertson points out that this elegy is 
modelled upon the " Epitaph of Habbie Simson, the 
Piper of Kitbarchan," by Robert Sempill, who was the 
first to introduce the form of stanza which was made 
familiar by Ramsay, Fergusson, and Burns. 

2 Var. " Poor Robin's ** (MS. ) ; also in other verses. 

3 worn with grief. 4 good manners. 5 parlour. 
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Or, if he wanders up the howe, 1 
Her livin image in her yowe 
Comes bleatin till him, owre the knowe, 3 

For bits o' bread ; 
An* down the briny pearls rowe 

For Mailie dead. 

She 3 was nae get * o' moorland tips, 5 
Wi' tauted ket, 6 an' hairy hips ; 
For her forbears 7 were brought in ships, 

Frae 'yont the Tweed : 
A bonier fleesh ne'er cross'd the clips 

Than Mailie's — dead. 

Wae worth the man wha first did shape 
That vile, wanchancie 8 thing — a raep ! 
It maks guid fellows girn an' gape 

Wi* chokin dread ; 
An* Robin's bonnet wave wi* crape 

For Mailie dead. 

0, a* ye bards on bonie Doon ! 
An' wha on Ayr your chanters tune ! 
Come, join the melancholious croon 

0' Robin's reed ! 
His heart will never get aboon — 

His Mailie's dead ! 

1 dell. 2 knoll. 

8 In preparing this "Elegy" for the press, Burns 
substituted the present sixth verse for the follow- 
ing:— 

" She was nae get o* runted rams, 

Wi' woo like goats, and legs like trams : 

She was the flower o* Fairfie lambs — 

A famous breed ; 
Now Robin, greetin, chews the hams, 

O' Mailie dead." 

Fairlie was the first place in Ayrshire where William 
Burnes obtained employment. 

4 the young. 5 rams. 6 matted fleece. 

7 ancestors. 8 unlucky. 
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THE RIGS O' BARLEY. 1 

It was upon a Lammas night, 

When corn rigs are bonie, 
Beneath the moon's unclouded light, 

I held awa to Annie ; 
The time flew by, wi' tentless heed ; 

Til], 'tween the late and early, 
Wi' sma' persuasion she agreed 

To see me thro* the barley. 

Ghor. — Corn rigs, an' barley rigs, 

An' corn rigs are bonie : 
I'll ne'er forget that happy night, 

Amang the rigs wi' Annie. 

The sky was blue, the wind was still, 

The moon was shining clearly ; 
I set her down, wi' right good will, 

Amang the rigs o' barley : 
I ken't her heart was a' my ain ; 

I lov'd her most sincerely ; 
I kiss'd her owre and owre again, 

Amang the rigs o' barley. 

Corn rigs, an' barley rigs, etc. 

I lock'd her in my fond embrace ; 

Her heart was beating rarely : 
My blessings on that happy place, 

Amang the rigs o' barley ! 

1 It has been suggested that Anne Ronald was the 
heroine of this song ; but the poet was not on very 
intimate terms with her. Anne Rankine (afterwards 
Mrs. Merry), daughter of a farmer at Adamhill, within 
two miles of Lochlie, boasted that she was the Annie 
of this song. 
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But by the moon and stars so bright, 
That shone that hour so clearly ! 

She ay shall bless that happy night 
Amang the rig o* barley. 

Corn rigs, an' barley rigs, etc. 

I hae been blythe wi* comrades dear ; 

I hae been merry drinking ; 
I hae been joyfu' gath'rin gear ; 

I hae been happy thinking : 
But a* the pleasures e'er I saw, 

Tho* three times doubl'd fairly — 
That happy night was worth them a', 

Amang the rigs o* barley. 

Corn rigs, an' barley rigs, etc. 



SONG COMPOSED IN AUGUST. 1 

Now westlin winds and slaught'ring guns 

Bring Autumn's pleasant weather ; 
The moorcock 2 springs on whirring wings, 

Amang the blooming heather : 
Now waving grain, wide o'er the plain, 

Delights the weary farmer ; 
And the moon shines bright, when I rove at 
night, 

To muse upon my charmer. 

1 If this lyric was suggested and partly sketched 
out when the poet was in his seventeenth year, we are 
assured by Mrs. Begg, that at a later period he ex- 
perienced another love-fit for Peggy Thomson, the 
charming Mlette of Kirkoswald, and proposed to her. 
It would be then that this composition assumed its 
existing form. 

2 Var. "gor-cock" (version sent to Johnson in 
1792). 
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• 

The partridge loves * the fruitful fells, 

The plover loves the mountains ; 
The woodcock haunts the lonely dells, 

The soaring hern the fountains : 
Thro* lofty groves the cushat roves, 

The path of man to shun it ; 
The hazel bush o'erhangs the thrush, 

The spreading thorn the linnet. 

Thus ev'ry kind their pleasure find, 

The savage and the tender ; 
Some social join, and leagues combine, 

Some solitary wander : 
• Avaunt, away, the cruel sway ! 

Tyrannic man's dominion ; 
The sportsman's joy, the murd'ring cry, 

The flutt'ring, gory pinion ! 

But, Peggy dear, the ev'ning's clear, 

Thick flies the skimming swallow 
The sky is blue, the fields in view, 

All fading-green and yellow : 
Come let us stray our gladsome way, 

And view the charms of Nature ; 
The rustling corn, the fruited thorn, 

And ev'ry a happy creature. 

We'll gently walk, and sweetly talk, 

Till the silent moon shine clearly ; 
I'll grasp 8 thy waist, and, fondly prest, 

Swear how I love thee dearly : 
Not vernal show'rs to budding flow'rs, 

Not Autumn to the farmer, 
So dear can be as thou to me, 

My fair, my lovely charmer ! 



1 



Var. " loes " (version sent to Johnson). 
a Var. "ilka" (do.). 

8 Var. " While the silent moon shines clearly 
I'll clasp "(do.). 
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t 

MY NANIE, O. 1 

Behind yon hills where Lugar 9 flows, 

'Mang moors an' mosses many, 0,' 
The wintry sun the day has clos'd, 

And I'll awa to Name, 0. 

The westlin wind hlaws load an' shill ; , 
The night's baith mirk and rainy, ; 

1 The Rev. Hamilton Paul, who was almost a con- 
temporary of Burns, wrote in 1819 : " In Kilmarnock 
Burns first saw ' Name,' the subject of one of his 
most popular ballads. She captivated him as well by 
the charms of her person as Dy the melody of her 
voice. As he devoted much of his spare time to her 
society, and listened to her singing with the most re- 
ligious attention, her sister observed to him, that he 
paid more attention to Name's singing than he 
would do to a preaching ; he retorted with an oath 
— 'Madam, there's no comparison.'" On the other 
hand, Gilbert Burns informed George Thomson that i 

" Nanie was a farmer's daughter in Tarbolton parish, 
named Fleming, to whom the poet paid some of that 
roving attention which he was continually devoting 
to some one." 

In Burns's Private Memoranda in April, 1784, he 
says : " As I have been all along a miserable dupe to 
love, and have been led into a thousand weaknesses 
and follies by it, for that reason I put the more con- 
fidence in my critical skill, in distinguishing foppery 
and conceit from real passion and nature. Whether 
the following song will stand the test, I will not pre- 
tend to say, hecause it is my own ; only I can say it 
was, at the time, genuine from the heart." 

In October, 1792, he said : " In the printed copy of 
' My Nanie O,' the name of the river is horribly 
prosaic [*.e. Stinchar :] I will alter it, 

4 Behind yon hills where Lugar flows. ' 

Girvan is the name of the river that suits the idea , 

of the stanza best, but Lugar is the most agreeable 
modulation of syllables." 

a The reading of all the author's editions is " Stin- 
char." 
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But I'll get my plaid an' out I'll steal 1 , 
An* owre the hill to Name, 0. 

My Nanie's charming, sweet, an* young ; 

Nae artf a* wiles to win ye, ? 
May ill befa' the flattering tongue 

That wad beguile my Nanie, 0. 

Her face is fair, her heart is true ; 

As spotless as she's bonie, ; 
The op'ning gowan, wat wi' dew, - 

Nae purer is than Nanie, 0. 

A country lad is my degree, 

An* few there be that ken me, ; 

But what care I how few they be, 
I'm welcome ay to Nanie, 0.* 

My riches a's my penny-fee, 1 
An' I maun guide it cannie, ; 

But warl's gear ne'er troubles me, 
My thoughts are a' — my Nanie,~0. 

Our auld guidman delights to view 
His sheep an' kye thrive bonie, ; 

But I'm as blythe that hauds his pleugh, 
An' has nae care but Nanie, 0. 

Come weel, come woe, I care nae by ; 

I'll tak what Heav'n will sen' me, : 
Nae ither care in life have I, 

But live, an' love my Nanie, 0. 2 

1 The portion of a country servant's remuneration 
that was paid in money. 

2 Var. In the " Commonplace Book " there is the 
following chorus : — 

" And my bonie Nanie, 0, 
My young, my handsome Nanie, j 

Tho' I had the world all at my will, 
I would give it all for Nanie, 0." 
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GREEN GROW THE RASHES, O. 1 

Chor. — Green grow the rashes, ; 
Green grow the rashes, ; 
The sweetest hours that e'er I spend, 
Are spent among the lasses, 0. 

There's nought but care on ev'ry han', 

In every hour that passes, : 
What signifies the life o' man, 

An 'twere na for the lasses, 0. 

Green grow, etc. 

The war'ly race may riches chase, 
An' riches still may fly them, ; 

An' tho' at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne'er enjoy them, 0. 

Green grow, etc. 

But gie me a cannie hour at e'en, 
My arms about my dearie, ; 

1 Burns entered this sons among other early pieces 
in the " Commonplace Book " in August, 1784, with 
the remark: "I shall set down the following frag- 
ment, which, as it is the genuine language of my 
heart, will enable any body to determine which of the 
classes [i.e. y species of men] I belong to." The poem 
is said to have been written at Lochlie. The last 
verse was added afterwards. On Sept. 3rd, 1786, 
Burns wrote to John Richmond : * ' Wish me luck, dear 
Richmond ! Armour has just brought me a fine boy 
and girl at one throw. God bless the little dears ! 

' Green grow the rashes, O, 

Green grow the rashes, O, 
A feather bed is no sae saft,. 

As the bosoms o' the lasses, 0* * " 

These lines are a modification of the old version in 
Herd's Collection. 
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An' war'ly cares, an' war'ly men, 
May a* gae tapsalteerie, 1 ! 

Green grow, etc. 

For you sae douce, 2 ye sneer at this ; 

Ye're nought but senseless asses, : 
The wisest man the warl' e'er saw, 

He dearly lov'd the lasses, 0. 

Green grow, etc. 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, : 

Her prentice han' she try'd on man, 
An' then she made the lasses, 0. 

Green grow, etc. 



"INDEED WILL I," QUO' FINDLAY. 8 
Tune — " Lass, an I come near thee." 

" Wha is that at my bower-door ? " 

" wha is it but Findlay ! " 
" Then gae your gate, ye 'se nae be here : " 

"Indeed maun I," quo' Findlay; 
" What make ye, sae like a thief ? " 

" come and see," quo' Findlay ; 
" Before the mora ye'U work mischief " — 
Indeed will I," quo' Findlay. 



it 



1 topsy-turvy. 2 sober, prudent. 

8 Gilbert Burns said that his brother composed this 
song in emulation of a piece in Ramsay's " Tea-table 
Miscellany," called " The auld man's best argument," 
which an old woman in Tarbolton, named Jean 
Wilson, used to sing to Burns and his companions. 

James Findlay, an officer of Excise in Tarbolton, 
who afterwards married one of the " belles of Mauch- 
line," was appointed, in March, 1788, to train Burns 
for the duties of an exciseman. 
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" Gif I rise and let you in " — 

" Let me in," quo* Findlay ; 
" Ye'll keep me waukin wi' your din " — 

" Indeed will I," quo* Findlay; 
" In my bower if ye should stay " — 

" Let me stay," quo* Findlay ; 
" I fear ye'll bide till break o' day " — 

" Indeed will I," quo* Findlay. 

" Here this night if ye remain " — 

" I'll remain," quo* Findlay ; 
" I dread ye'll learn the gate again " — 

11 Indeed will I," quo' Findlay. 
" What may pass within this bower " — 

" Let it pass," quo' Findlay ; 
"Ye maun conceal till your last hour " — 

" Indeed will I," quo' Findlay. 



REMORSE— A FRAGMENT. 1 

Of all the numerous ills that hurt our peace — 
That press the soul, or wring the mind with 

anguish, 
Beyond comparison the worst are those 
By our own folly, or our guilt brought on : * 
In ev'ry other circumstance, the mind 
Has this to say, " it was no deed o£ mine : " 
But, when to all the evil of misfortune 
This sting is added, " blame thy foolish self ! 

1 These lines appear in Burns's first "Common- 
place Book " under the date September, 1783. The 
spirit with which he bore up against his wretched* 
ness with manly firmness, because of his feeling of 
repentance for misconduct, he calls " a glorious enort 
of self-command. " 

a Var. " That to our folly or our guilt we owe " 
(Currie). 



$9 
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Or worser far, the pangs of keen remorse, 
The torturing, gnawing consciousness of guilt — 
Of guilt, perhaps, where we've involved others, 
The young, the innocent, who fondly lov'd us ; 
Nay more, that very love their cause of ruin ! 
burning hell ! in all thy store of torments 
There's not a keener lash ! 
Lives there a man so firm, who, while his heart 
Feels all the bitter horrors of his crime, 
Can reason down its agonizing throbs ; 
And, after proper purpose of amendment, 
Can firmly force his jarring thoughts to peace ? 
O happy, happy, enviable man ! 
O glorious magnanimity of soul ! 



EPITAPH ON JAMES GRIEVE, LAIRD 
OP BOGHEAD, TARBOLTON. 

Hebe lies Boghead amang the dead, 

In hopes to get salvation ; 
But if such as he in Heaven may be, 

Then welcome — hail ! damnation. 



EPITAPH ON WM. HOOD, SENR., IN 

TARBOLTON. 1 

Hebe Souter Hood in death does sleep ; 

To hell if he's gane thither, 
Satan, gie him thy gear to keep ; 

He'll haud it weel thegether. 

1 The poet printed this with the title " On a Cele- 
brated Ruling Elder." One of the Tarbolton 
elders had provoked the poet's hostility by his 
penuriousness. 

1. E 
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EPITAPH ON MY OWN FEIEND AND 
MY FATHER'S FRIEND, WM. MUIR 
IN TARBOLTON MILL. 1 

An honest man here lies at rest, 3 
As e'er God with his image blest ; 
The friend of man, the friend of truth, 
The friend of age, and guide of youth : 
Few hearts like his — with virtue warm'd, 
Few heads with knowledge so informed : 
If there's another world, he lives in bliss ; 
If there is none, he made the best of this. 



EPITAPH ON MY EVER HONOURED 

FATHER. 8 

ye whose cheek the tear of pity stains, 4 

Draw near with pious rev'rence, and attend ! 
Here lie the loving husband's dear remains, 

The tender father, and the gen'rous friend ; 
The pitying heart that felt for human woe, 

The dauntless heart that fear'd no human 
pride ; 
The friend of man — to vice alone a foe ; 

For " ev'n his failings lean'd to virtue's side." 

1 The subject of this epitaph was the tenant of the 
"Willie's Mill" of "Death and Dr. Hornbook," and 
an old friend of Burns. He did not die until 1793. 

a Var. " Here lies a cheerful, honest breast " (MS. ). 

3 William Burnes died at Lochlie, on February 13th, 
1784. These lines are engraved on his headstone in 
Alloway kirkyard. They are given in the " Common- 
place Book " under the date April, 1784. 

4 Var. " O ye who sympathize with virtue's pains " 
(MS.). 

" ye whose hearts deceased merit pains " (MS.). 
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BALLAD ON THE AMERICAN WAR. 1 
Tune—" Killiecrankie." 

When Guildford good our pilot stood, 

An* did our hellim 2 tnraw, 3 man ; 
Ae night, at tea, began a plea, 

Within America, man : 
Then up they gat the maskin-pat,* 

And in the sea did jaw, 5 man ; 
An* did nae less, in full congress, 

Than quite refuse our law, man. 

Then thro* the lakes Montgomery e takes, 

I wat he was na slaw, man ; 
Down Lowrie's Burn 7 he took a turn, 

And Carleton did ca', man : 
But yet, what reck, he, at Quebec, 

Montgomery-like 8 did fa', man, 
Wi* sword in hand, before his band, 

Amang his en'mies a', man. 

Poor Tammy Gage within a cage 
Was kept at Boston-ha', 9 man ; 

1 Burns applied to the Earl of Glencairn and to Mr. 
Erskine, Dean of Faculty, for their opinion as to the 
policy of including this poem in his Edinburgh volume, 
and they appear to have approved of it. 

2 helm. 3 turn. 4 tea-pot. 5 jerk. 

6 General Richard Montgomery invaded Canada in 
1775, and took Montreal, — the British commander, 
Sir Guy Carleton, retiring before him. In an attack 
on Quebec he was less fortunate, being killed by a 
storm of grape-shot in leading on his men at Cape 
Diamond. 

7 Lowrie's Burn, a pseudonym for the St. Lawrence. 

8 A compliment to the Montgomeries of Coilsfield, 
the patrons of the poet. 

9 General Gage, governor of Massachusetts, was 
shut up in Boston by General Washington during 
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Till Willie Howe took o'er the knowe 

For Philadelphia, 1 man ; 
Wi' sword an' gun he thought a sin 

Guid christian bluid to draw, man ; 
But at New-York^ wi' knife an* fork, 

Sir-Loin he hacked sma', a man. 

Burgoyne gaed np, like spur an' whip, 

Till Fraser brave did fa', man ; 
Then lost his way, ae misty day, 

In Saratoga shaw, 8 man. 4 
Cornwallis fought as lang's he dought, 

An* did the buckskin's claw, 5 man ; 
But Clinton's glaive frae rust to save, 

He hung it to the wa', man. 

Then Montague, an' Guildford too, 

Began to fear a fa', man ; 
And Sackville dour, wha stood the stoure," 

The German chief to thraw, man : 
For Paddy Burke, like ony Turk, 

Nae mercy had at a', man ; 
An' Charlie Fox threw by the box, 

An' lows'd his tinkler jaw, man. 

the latter part of 1775 and early part of 1776. In 
consequence of his inefficiency, he was replaced in 
October of that year by General Howe. 

1 General Howe removed his army from New York 
to Philadelphia in the summer of 1777. 

3 A raid was made by orders of Howe at Peekskill, 
in March, 1777, when a large quantity of cattle be- 
longing to the Americans was destroyed. 

8 wood. 

4 General Burgoyne surrendered his army to General 
Gates, at Saratoga, in October, 1776. 

8 The operations of Lord Cornwallis in Virginia, in 
1780, ended in his surrender of his army at Yorktown, 
October, 1781, while looking for reinforcements from 
General Clinton at New York. 

e noise. 
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Then Rockingham took up the game ; 

Till death did on him ca', man ; 
When Shelburne meek held up his cheek, 

Conform to gospel law, man : 
Saint Stephen's boys, wj* jarring noise, 

They did his measures thraw, man ; 
For North an* Fox nnited stocks, 

An* bore him to the wa', man. 1 

Then clubs an' hearts were Charlie's cartes, 

He swept the stakes awa\ man, 
Till the diamond's ace, of Indian race, 

Led him a sair faux pas, man : a 
The Saxon lads, wi' loud placads, 3 

On Chatham's boy did ca', man ; 
An' Scotland drew her pipe an' blew, 

" Up, Willie, waur * them a', man ! " 

Behind the throne then Granville's gone, 

A secret word or twa, man ; 
While slee Dundas arous'd the class 

Be-north the Roman wa', man : 
An' Chatham's wraith, in heav'nly graith, 5 

(Inspired bardies saw, man), 
Wi' kindling eyes, cry'd, " Willie, rise ! 

Would I hae fear'd them a', man ? " 

But, word an' blow, North, Fox, and Co. 
Gowff 'd 6 Willie like a ba', man ; 

1 Lord North's administration was succeeded by 
that of the Marquis of Rockingham, in March, 1782. 
At the death of the latter in July, Lord Shelburne 
became prime minister, and Fox resigned his secre- 
taryship. Peace was restored in January, 1783. By 
the union of Lord North and Fox, Lord Shelburne 
was soon after forced to resign. 

a Fox's India Bill, by which his ministry was 
brought to destruction in December, 1783. 

8 cheers. 4 worst. 6 guise. e struck. 
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Till Suthron raise, an' coosfc their claise 

Behind him in a raw, man : 
An' Caledon threw by the drone, 

An' did her whittle * draw, man ; 
An' swoor fa* rude, thro' dirt an' bluid, 

To mak it guid in law, man. 2 



REPLY TO AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY 

J. RANKINE, 

THAT A GIEL IN HIS NEIGHBOURHOOD WAS WITH 
CHILD BY THE POET. 3 

I am a keeper of the law 

In some sma' points, altho' not a' ; 

Some people tell me gin I fa's 

Ae way or ither, 
The breaking of ae point, tho* sma', 

Breaks a' thegither. 

I hae been in for't ance or twice, 
And winna say o'er far for thrice ; 
Yet never met wi' that surprise 

That broke my rest ; 
But now a rumour's like to rise — 

A whaup's 4 i' the nest ! 

1 knife. 

9 In the new parliament called by Pitt, after his 
accession to office in the spring of 1784, a very large 
proportion of the new members brought in for his sup- 
port, and that of the king's prerogative, was from 
Scotland. 

8 Elizabeth Paton was a servant at Lochlie about 
February, 1784. When the Burns family went to 
Mossgiel, she returned to her home at Largieside in 
Rankme's neighbourhood. The sequel will be found 
in the next poem. Rankine's farm at Adam hill was 
about two miles west of Lochlie. 

4 Curlew, a bird tihat screams. 
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EPISTLE TO JOHN RANKINE, 

ENCLOSING SOME POEMS. 

ROUGH, rude, ready-witted Rankine, 
.The wale 1 o' cocks for fun an* drinking ! 
There's mony godly folks are thinking, 

Your dreams 2 and tricks 
Will send you Korah-like a-sinkin, 

Straught to auld Nick's. 

Ye hae sae mony cracks an' cants, 
And in your wicked, drucken rants, 
Ye mak a devil o' the saunts, 3 

An' fill them f ou ; 
And then their failings, flaws, an' wants, 

Are a' seen thro'. 

Hypocrisy, in mercy spare it ! 

That holy robe, dinna tear it ! 

Spare't for their sakes, wha aften wear it — 

The lads in black ; 
But your curst wit, when it comes near it, 

Rives 't 4 aff their back. 

Think, wicked Sinner, wha ye're skaithing : 5 
It's just the " Blue-gown " badge an' claithing 
0' saunts ; tak that, ye lea'e them naething 

To ken them by, 
Frae ony unregenerate heathen, 

Like you or I. 

1 choice. 

E A certain humorous dream of his was then 
making a noise in the country side. — R. B. 

• By means of a hot-water Kettle filled with whisky 
a holy man had been made hopelessly drunk. 

4 tears it. 6 damaging. 
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I've sent you here some rhymin ware, 
A' that I bargained for, an' mair ; 
Sae, when ye hae an hoar to spare, 

I will expect 
Yon sang 1 ye'll sen't, wi' cannie care, 

And no neglect. 

Tho', faith, sma' heart hae I to sing ! 
My muse dow 2 scarcely spread her wing ; 
I've play'd mysel a bonie spring, 

An' danc'd my fill ! 
I'd better gaen an' sair't 3 the king, 

At Bunker's Hill. 

'Twas ae night lately, in my fun, 

I gaed a rovin wi' the gun, 

An' brought a paitrick to the grun' — 

A bonie hen ; 
And, as the twilight was begun, 

Thought nane wad ken. 

< 

The poor, wee thing was little hurt ; 

I straiket it a wee for sport, 

Ne'er thinkin they wad fash * me for't ; 

But, Deil-ma-care ! 
Somebody tells the poacher-court * 

The hale affair. 

Some auld, us'd hands had taen a note, 
That sic a hen had got a shot ; 
I was suspected for the plot ; 

I scorn'd to lie ; 
So gat the whissle o' my groat, 

An' pay't the fee. 
# # # # • 

1 A song he had promised the author. — R. B. 
8 can. 8 served. 4 trouble. 

kirk-session. 
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It pits me ay as mad's a hare ; 

So I can rhyme nor write nae mair, 

But pennyworths again is fair, 

When time's expedient : 
Meanwhile I am, respected Sir, 

Tour most obedient. 



A POET'S WELCOME TO HIS LOVE- 
BEGOTTEN DAUGHTER. 

THE FIRST INSTANCE THAT ENTITLED HIM TO THE 
VENERABLE APPELLATION OF FATHER. 1 

Thou's welcome, wean ; mishanter 2 fa' me, 
If thoughts o' thee, or yet thy mamie, 

: * In consequence of his intention to go to Jamaica, 

Burns executed a deed at Mossgiel, on July 22nd, 
1786, whereby he " acknowledged himself the father 
of a child named Elizabeth, begot upon Elizabeth 
Paton, in Largieside," and after stating that his 
brother, Gilbert Burns, had undertaken to support 
and educate the infant, he assigned to him all such 
effects as he should leave behind him on his departure 
from this kingdom, together with the profits arising 
from the publication of his poems then in the press ; 
and he gave the copyright thereof to him in trust for 
her after she should attain the age of fifteen. The 
•' Welcome " was not inserted in any edition of the 
poet's works prepared by himself, but was printed 
in a collection of some of his pieces at Glasgow, m 1801. 
The child — born in November, 1784 — was brought 
up at Mossgiel under the care of the poet's mother 
and sisters. When Betty Burns was twenty-one, she 
received £200 as a marriage-portion out of a fund that 
had been subscribed for the widow and children of the 
poet. She bore a striking resemblance to her father. 
She married Mr. John Bishop, overseer at Polkemmet, 
and died in December, 1816. 
1 mishap. 
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Shall ever daunton l me or awe me, 

My bonie lady, 
Or if I blush when thou shalt ca' me 

Tyta or daddie. 

Tho' now they ca* me fornicator, 
An* tease my name in kintry clatter, 
The mair they talk, I'm kent the better, 

E'en let them clash ; 2 
An auld wife's tongue's a feckless 8 matter 

To gie ane fash. 

Welcome ! my bonie, sweet, wee dochter, 
Tho* ye come here a wee unsought for, 
And tho' your comin' I hae fought for, 

Baith kirk and queir ; 
Yet, by my faith, ye're no un wrought for, 

That I shall swear ! 

Wee image o' my bonie Betty, 
As fatherly I kiss and daut 4 thee, 
As dear, and near my heart I set thee, 

Wi* as gude will 
As a' the priests had seen me get thee 

That's out o' h — 11. 

Sweet fruit o' mony a merry dint, 

My funny toil is now a* tint, 8 

Sin* thou cam to the warl' asklent, 6 

Which fools may scoff at ; 
In my last plack 7 thy part's be in't 

The better ha'f o't. 

Tho* I should be the waur bestead, 
Thou's be as braw and bienly 8 clad, 

1 depress a tell idle tales. 3 puny. 

4 fondle. ff lost, 6 irregularly. 

T a small Scotch coin. 8 plentifully. 
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And thy young years as nicely bred 

Wi' education, 
As ony brat o' wedlock's bed, 

In a' thy station. 

Lord grant that thou may ay inherit 
Thy mither's person, grace, an' merit, 1 
An' thy poor, worthless daddy's spirit, 

Without his failins, 
'Twill please me mair to see thee heir it,* 

Than stocket mailens. 3 

For if thou be what I wad hae thee, 
And tak the counsel I shall gie thee, 
I'll never rue my trouble wi' thee — 

The cost nor shame o't, 
But be a loving father to thee, 

And brag the name o't. 4 



THE CONTRABAND MARAUDER. 1 

You jovial boys who love the joys, 
The blissfu' joys of lovers ; 

An' dare avow't wi' dauntless brow, 
Whate'er the lass discovers ; 



i 



Var. " mother's looks and graceful merit v (MS. ). 

* Var. " hear and see it " (MS.) 

• farms. 
4 Var. 

•" A lovin father I'll be to thee 

If thou be spared ; 
Thro' a' thy childish years I'll e'e thee, 
And think't weel-wared " (MS.). 

1 These lines refer to the admonition which Burns 
received in the kirk at Mauchline in 1784, after the 
birth of a child by Elizabeth Paton. I follow the 
slightly modified version given by Mr. Scott Douglas, 
in his " Kilmarnock Edition," of the first piece in the 
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I pray draw near, and you shall hear, 

An* welcome in a frater ; 
I've lately been on quarantine, 

A [contraband marauder]. 

Before the congregation wide 

I passed the muster fairly ; 
My handsome Betsy by my side, 

We gat our ditty rarely. 
My downcast eye by chance did spy 

What made my mouth to water, 
Those hills of snow which wyled me so 

[At first to be a fau'ter.] 

Wi' ruefu' face and signs o' grace, 

I paid the buttock hire ; 
The night was dark, and thro' the park 

I couldna but convoy her ; 
A parting kiss, what could I less, 

My vows began to scatter ; 
[She was na shy — nae mair was I, 

A kirk-condemned defau'ter !] 

But by the sun and moon I swear, 

An' I'll fulfil ilk hair o't, 
That while I own a single crown, 

She's welcome to a share o't. 
My roguish boy, his mother's joy, 

An' darling o' his pater, 
I for his sake the name will take, 

[A kirk- condemned defau'ter !] • 

" Merry Muses of Caledonia," a collection of facetice 
"selected for the use of the Crochallan Fencibles " (of 
whom we shall hear again), and unfortunately printed 
after the poet's death. The book has been reprinted 
at least four times, with omissions and many obscene 
additions, sometimes with the misleading title 
" Burns 's Merry Muses." 
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LEAVE NOVELS. 

leave novels, ye Mauchline belles, 

Ye're safer at your spinning-wheel ; 
Such witching books are baited hooks 

For rakish rooks like Bob Mossgiel ; 
Your fine Tom Jones and Grandisons, 

They make yonr youthfnl fancies reel ; 
They heat your brains, and fire your veins, 

And then you're prey for Rob Mossgiel. 

Beware a tongue that's smoothly hung, 

A heart that warmly seems to feel ; 
That feeling heart but acts a part — 

'Tis rakish art in Bob Mossgiel. 
The frank address, the soft caress, 

Are worse than poisoned darts of steel ; 
The frank address, and politesse, 

Are all finesse in Bob Mossgiel. 



FBAGMENT— THE MAUCHLINE LADY. 1 

When first I came to Stewart Kyle, a 

My mind it was na steady ; 
Where'er I gaed, where'er I rade, 

A mistress still I had ay : 

1 The poet first met Jean Armour in the summer 
of 1784. 

* " Stewart Kyle " is that part of the central dis- 
trict of Ayrshire which lies between the rivers Irvine 
and Ajr. Burns was originally of " King Kyle," — 
the district between the Ayr and the Boon. He 
shifted to Stewart Kyle on leaving Mount Oliphant 
for Lochlie, in 1777. 
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Bat when I came roun' by Mauchline toun, 

Not droadin anybody, 
My heart was caught, before I thought, 

And by a Mauchline lady. 



MY GIRL SHE'S AIRY. 1 

Tun*—" Black Jock." 

My girl she's airy, she's buxom and gay ; 
Her breath is as sweet as the blossoms in May ; 

A touch of her lips it ravishes quite : 
She's always good natur'd, good-humor'd, and 

free; 
She dances, she glances, she smiles upon me ; 

I never am happy when out of her sight : 
Her slender neck, her handsome waist, 
Her hair well curled, her stays well laced, 

# # # # # 

And for the joys of a long winter night ! 



THE BELLES OF MAUCHLINE. 

In Mauchline there dwells six proper young 
belles, 
The pride of .the place and its neighbour- 
hood a' ; 
Their carriage and dress, a stranger would 
guess, 
In London or Paris, they'd gotten it a'. 

1 This fragment of song the poet records in his 
•• Commonplace Book," under date September, 1784. 
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Miss Miller l is fine, Miss Markland's 3 divine, 
Miss Smith 3 she has wit, and Miss Betty 4 is 
braw : 
There's beauty and fortune to get wi' Miss 
Morton, 5 
But Armour's the jewel for me o' them a'. 



EPITAPH ON A NOIST POLEMIC. 

Below thir stanes lie Jamie's banes ; 

Death, it's my opinion, 
Thou ne'er took such a bleth'rin b-tch 

Into thy dark dominion ! 



EPITAPH ON A HENPECKED 

SQUIRE. 

As father Adam first was fool'd, 
(A case that's still too common,) 

Here lies a man a woman ruled ; 
The devil ruled the woman. 

1 Miss Helen Miller married Burns's friend, Dr. 
Mackenzie. 

a Miss Markland was married to Mr. James Find- 
lay, an officer of excise, first at Tarbolton, afterwards 
at Greenock. 

* Miss Jean Smith bestowed herself upon Mr. James 
Candlish, who, like Findlay, was a friend of Burns. 
She died in January, 1854; and was mother of the 
Rev. Dr. Candlish, of Edinburgh, who died in Octo* 
ber, 1873. 

4 Miss Betty Miller became Mrs. Templeton ; she 
was sister of Miss Helen Miller, and died early in life. 

5 Miss Morton bestowed her " beauty and fortune " 
upon Mr. Paterson, a merchant in Mauchline. 

6 James Humphrey, a jobbing mason, who liked to 
talk on matters of church doctrine. He died in 1844, 
in Faile poor's house. 
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EPIGRAM ON THE SAME OCCASION. 

Death, had'st thon but spar'd his life, 

Whom we this day lament ! 
We freely wad exchanged the wife, 

And a' been weel content. 
Ev'n as he is, canld in his graff, 

The swap * we yet will do't ; 
Tak thon the carlin's carcase aff, 

Thou'se get the sanl o* boot. 2 



ANOTHER. 8 

One Queen Artemisa, as old stories tell, 

When deprived of her husband she loved so 
well, 

In respect for the love and affection he show'd 
her, 

She reduc'd him to dnst and she drank np the 
powder. 

Bat Queen Netherplace, of a different com- 
plexion, 

When called on to order the fun'ral direction, 

Would have eat her dead lord, on a slender 
pretence, 

Not to show her respect, but — to save the 
expence ! 

1 exchange. * also. 

• This and the two foregoing epigrams were di- 
rected against Mr. Campbell, of Netherplace, and his 
wife, whose house and grounds the poet daily passed 
on his way between Mossgiel and Mauchline. They 
were printed only in the first edition of Burns's poems. 
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ON TAM THE CHAPMAN. 1 

As Tarn the chapman on a day 

Wi' Death forgatber'd by the way, 

Weel pteas'd, he greets a wight so famous, 

And Death was nae less pleas'd wi' Thomas, 

Wha cheerfully lays down his pack, 

And there blaws up a hearty crack : 

His social, friendly, honest heart 

Sae tickled Death, they could na part ; 

Sae, after viewing knives and garters, 

Death taks him hame to gie him quarters. 



EPITAPH ON JOHN RANKINE. 

Ae day, as Death, that gruesome carl, 
Was driving to the tither warF 
A mixtie-maxtie motley squad, 
And mony a guilt-bespotted lad — 
Black gowns of each denomination, 
And thieves of every rank and station, 
From him that wears the star and garter, 
To him that win ties 2 in a halter : 
Ashamed himself to see the wretches, 
He mutters, glowrin at the bitches, 
" By G — d I'll not be seen behint them, 
Nor 'mang the sp'ritual core present them, 

1 These lines were composed on the recovery of 
Burns's friend, Thomas Kennedy, from a severe ill- 
ness. When advanced in life, Kennedy communi- 
cated them to "Cobbett's Magazine." This piece 
contains the germ of the idea worked out in " Death 
and Dr. Hornbook." 

2 staggers. 

I. F 
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Without, at least, ae honest man, 

To grace this d d infernal clan ! " 

By Adamhill a glance he threw, 
" L — d God ! " quoth he, "I have it now ; 
There's just the man I want, i' faith! " 
And quickly stoppit Rankine's breath. 



LINES ON THE AUTHOR'S DEATH, 

WRITTEN WITH THE SUPPOSED VIEW OF BEING 

HANDED TO RANKINE AFTER THE 

POET'S INTERMENT. 

He who of Rankine sang, lies stiff and dead, 
And a green grassy hillock hides his head ; 
Alas ! alas ! a devilish change indeed. 1 



MAN WA& MADE TO- MOURN.— A 

DIRGE. 3 

When chill November's snrly blast 
Made fields and forests bare, 

One ev'ning, as I wander'd forths 
Along the banks of Ayr, 

1 See the poet's elegy on himself, composed shortly 
afterwards, beginning, — 

" Now Robin lies in his last lair, 
He'll gabble rhyme and sing nae mair." 

* In a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, Burns says, " I had 
an old grand-uncle with whom my mother lived in 
her girlish years ; the good old man was long blind 
ere he died, during which time his highest enjoyment 
was to sit down and cry, while my mother would sing 
the simple old song, ' The Life and Age of Man.' " 
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I spied a man, whose aged step 
Seem'd weary, worn with care ; 

His face was furrow'd o'er with years, 
And hoary was his hair. 

"Young stranger, whither wand'rest thou?" 

Began the rev'rend sage ; 
" Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain, 

Or youthful pleasure's rage P 
Or haply, prest with cares and woes, 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, with me to mourn 

The miseries of man. 

" The sun that overhangs yon moors, 

Out-spreading far and wide, 
Where hundreds labour to support 

A haughty lordling's pride ; — 
I've seen yon weary winter-sun 

Twice forty times return ; 
And ev'ry time has added proofs, 

That man was made to mourn. 

" man ! while in thy early years, 

How prodigal of time ! 
Mis-spending all thy precious hours — 

Thy glorious, youthful prime ! 
Alternate follies take the sway, 

Licentious passions burn ; 
Which tenfold force gives Nature's law, 

That man was made to mourn. 

" Look not alone on youthful prime, 
Or manhood's active might ; 

1 VAK. " Yon sun that hangs o'er Carrick moors, 
That spread so far and wide, 
Where hundreds labour to support 
The lordly CassiUV pride " (MS.). 
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Man then is useful to his kind, 

Supported is his right : 
But see him on the edge^of life, 1 

With cares and sorrows 2 worn ; 
Then Age and Want — oh! ill-match'd pair — 

Shew roan was made to mourn. 

" A few seem favourites of fate, 

In pleasure's 3 lap carest ; 
Yet, think not all the rich and great 

Are likewise truly blest : 
But oh ! what crowds in ev'ry land, - 

All wretched and forlorn,* 
Thro' weary life this lesson learn, 

That man was made to mourn. 

" Many and sharp the num'rous ills 

Inwoven 5 with our frame ! 
More pointed still we make ourselves, 

Regret, remorse, and shame ! 
And man, whose heav'n-erected face 

The smiles of love adorn, — 
/Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn ! 

" See yonder poor, o'erlabour'd wight, 

So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil ; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 

The poor petition spurn, 

1 Var. "days" (MS.). 
a Var. "labours" (MS.). 
8 Var. "fortune's" (MS.V - . . 

4 Var. " To wants and sorrows born " (MS.). 
6 Var. " Many the ills that Nature's hand 
Has wiven " (MS.). 
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Unmindful, tho' a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring x mourn. 

" If I'm designed a yon lordling's slave — 

By Nature's law 3 design'd — 
Why was an independent wish 

E'er planted in my mind ? 
If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty, or scorn ? 
Or why has man the will and pow'r 

To make his fellow mourn P 

11 Yet, let not this too much, my son, 

Disturb thy youthful breast : 
This partial view of human-kind 

Is surely not the last ! 
The poor, oppressed, honest man 4 

Had never, sure, 5 been born, 
Had there not been some recompense 

To comfort those that mourn ! 

" Death ! the poor man's dearest friend, 

The kindest and the best ! 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest ! 
The great, the wealthy fear thy blow, 

From pomp and pleasure 6 torn ; 
But, oh ! a blest relief for those 

That weary-laden mourn ! " 

1 Var. "children "(MS.). 
3 Var. " I am doom'd " (MS.). 

3 Var. "hand" (MS.). 

4 Var. "heart" (MS.). 

5 Var. "surely ne'er "(MS.). 

8 Var. "pomps and pleasures" (MS.). 
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THE TWA HERDS; OR, THE HOLY 

TULYIE. 1 

AN UNCO MOURNFU' TALK* 

'• Blockheads with reason, wicked wits abhor, 
But fool with fool is barbarous civil war." — Pope. 

A* ye pious godly flocks, 
Weel fed on pastures orthodox, 
Wha now will keep you frae the fox, 

Or worrying tykes ? 3 
Or wha will tent the waifs 4 an' crocks, 5 

About the dykes P 

The twa best herds in a' the wast, 
That e'er ga'e gospel horn a blast, 
These five an* twenty simmers past — 

Oh, dool to tell ! 
Hae had a bitter black out-cast 

Atween themsel. 

0, Moodie, man, an' wordy Russell, 

How could you raise so vile a bustle ; 

Ye'U see- how " new-light " herds will whistle, 

An' think it fine ! 
The L — 's cause ne'er gat sic a twistle, 

Sin' I hae min'. 

1 fight. 

a Burns calls this poem " a burlesque lamentation 
on a quarrel between two reverend Calvinists," and 
says that it was the first of his pieces that saw. the 
light, t.e., in manuscript. Lockhart says that Burns 
witnessed in open court the contention between the 
"twa herds," — the Rev. John Russell, of Kilmar- 
nock, and the Rev. Alex. Moodie, of Riccarton. 

8 dogs. 4 stragglers. 5 old sheep. 
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0, sirs ! whae'er wad hae expeckit 

Your duty ye wad sae negleckit, 

Ye wha were ne'er by lairds respeckit 

To wear the plaid ; 
But by the brutes themselves eleckit, 

To be their guide. 

What flock wi' Moodie's flock could rank 
Sae hale and hearty every shank, 
Nae poison'd soor Arminian stank 

He let them taste ; 
Frae Calvin's well, ay clear they drank, — 

0, sic a feast ! 

The thummart, 1 willcat, brock, 2 an* tod, 8 
Weel kend his voice thro* a* the wood, 
He smell'd their ilka hole an' road, 

Baith out an in ; 
An' weel he lik'd to shed their bluid, 

An' sell their skin. 

What herd like Russell tell'd his tale ; 
His voice was heard thro' muir and dale,* 
He kenn'd the L — 's sheep, ilka tail, 

Owre a* the height ; 
An* saw gin they were sick or hale, 

At the first sight. 

He fine a mangy sheep could scrub, 

Or nobly fling the gospel club, 

And "new-light " herds could nicely drub 

Or pay their skin ; 
Could shake them o'er the burning dub, 

Or heave them in. 



1 foumart, pole-cat. * badger. 3 fox. 

4 Russell's voice could be heard a mile off". 
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Sic twa — ! do I live to see't, 

Sic famous twa should disagree' t, 

And names, like " villain," " hypocrite," 

Ilk ither gi'en, 
While M new-light " herds, wi' laughin spite, 

Say neither's lien ! 1 

A' ye wha tent the gospel fauld, 

There's Duncan 2 deep, an* Peebles 3 shaul', 

But chiefly thou, apostle Anld, 4 

We trust in thee, 
That thou wilt work them, hot an' cauld, 

Till they agree. 5 

Consider, sirs, how we're beset ; 
There's scarce a new herd that we get, 
But comes frae 'mang that cursed set, 

I winna name ; 
I hope frae 6 heav'n to see them yet 

In fiery flame. 

Dalrymple 7 has been lang onr fae, 
M*Gill 8 has wrought us meikle wae, 
An' that curs'd rascal ca'd M'Quhae, 9 

And baith the Shaws, 10 
That aft hae made us black an' blae, 

Wi' vengefu' paws. 



1 lying. * Rev. Dr. Duncan, of Dundonald. 

8 Rev. Wm. Peebles, Newton-on-Ayr. 
4 Rev. Wm. Auld, of Mauchline. 
• Var. " To gar them gree " (MS.). 

6 Var. "trust in "(MS.). 

7 Rev. Dr. Dalrvmple, of Ayr. 

8 Rev. Dr. M'Gill, Colleague of Dr. Dalrymple. 

9 Minister of St. Quivox. 

10 Dr. Andrew Shaw, of Craigie, and Dr. David 
Shaw, of Coylton. 
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Auld Wodrow x lang has hatch' d mischief ; 
We thought ay 2 death wad bring relief, 
But he has gotten, to our grief, 

Ane to succeed him,* 
A chield wha'll soundly buff our beef ; * 

I meikle dread him. 

And mony a ane that I could tell, 
Wha fain would openly rebel, 
Forby 5 turn-coats amang oursel, 

There's Smith 6 for ane ; 
I doubt he's but a grey nick quill, 7 

An' that ye'll fin'. 

! a' ye flocks o'er a' the hills, 

By mosses, meadows, moors, and fells, 
Come, join your counsel and your skills 

To cowe the lairds, 
An' get the brutes the power themsels 

To chuse their herds* 

Then Orthodoxy yet may prance, 
An' Learning in a woody 8 dance, 
An' that fell cur ca'd " common-sense," 9 

That bites sae sair, 
Be banished o'er the sea to France : 

Let him bark there. 

1 Dr. Peter Wodrow, of Tarbolton. 
a Var. "trusted" (MS.). 

8 Rev. John M'Math, a young assistant and suc- 
cessor to Woodrow. 

4 beat our bodies. 

5 besides. 

6 Rev. George Smith, of Galston, here and in "The 
Holy Fair" claimed as friendly to the " new-light " 
party ; but cried down in " The Kirk's Alarm." 

7 soft, unfit for a pen. 8 halter (" widdie"). 

9 " Common-sense" is claimed as the attribute of 
the " new-light " party. 
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Then Shaw's an' D'rym pie's eloquence, 
M' Gill's close nervous excellence, 
M'Quhae's pathetic manly sense, 

An' guid M'Math, 
Wi' Smith, wha thro' the heart can glance, 1 

May a' pack aff. 



EPISTLE TO DAVIE, 3 A BROTHER 

POET. 

JANUARY. 

While winds frae off Ben -Lomond blaw, 
An' bar the doors wi' drivin' snaw, 

An' hing us owre the ingle, 
I set me down to pass the time, 

1 So in the 1801 volume. In Stewart and Meikle's 
Tract, 1799, we find, "Wha through the heart can 
brawly glance," the compliment being thus applied 
to M'Math. 

2 David Sillar, one year younger than Burns, was 
the son of a small farmer near Tarbolton. He printed 
a volume of rhymes in 1789, and Burns helped him in 
procuring subscribers. ' * Davie, " after being a grocer 
and schoolmaster in succession, became a magistrate 
of Irvine, and lived till 1830, much respected, and 
possessed of considerable means. 

It seems probable that the poem was modified after it 
was completed in January, 1785, before it was printed 
in 1786. Sillar did not obtain the hand of his « * Meg " ; 
she was Margaret Orr, a servant at Stair House. 

"Among the earliest of his poems," says Gilbert 
Burns, "was the * Epistle to Davie.' Robert often 
composed without any regular plan. When anything 
made a strong impression on his mind, so as to rouse 
it to poetic exertion, he would give way to the im- 
pulse, and embody the thought in rhyme. If he hit 
on two or three stanzas to please him, he would then 
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An' spin a verse or twa o' rhyme, 

In namely, westlin l jingle : 
While frosty winds blaw in the drift, 

Ben to the chimla lug, a 
I grudge a wee the great-folk's gift, 
That live sae bien 3 an* snug : 
I tent less, and want less 
Their roomy fire- side ; 
But hanker, and canker, 
To see their cursed pride. 

It's hardly in a body's pow'r, 

To keep, at times, frae being sour, 

To see how things are shar'd ; 
How best o' chiels are whyles in want, 

think of proper introductory, connecting, and con- 
cluding stanzas: hence the middle of a poem was 
often first produced. It was, I think, in summer, 
1784, when, in the interval of harder labour, he and 
I were weeding in the garden (kailyard), that he re- 
peated to me the principal part of this epistle. I 
believe the first idea of Robert's becoming an author 
was started on this occasion. I was much pleased 
with the epistle, and said to him I was of opinion it 
would bear being printed, and that it would be well 
received by people of taste ; that I thought it at least 
equal, if not superior, to many of Allan Ramsay's 
epistles ; and that the merit of these, and much other 
Scottish poetry, seemed to consist principally in the 
knack of the expression ; but here there was a strain 
of interesting sentiment, and the Scotticism of the 
language scarcely seemed affected, but appeared to 
be the natural language of the poet ; that, besides, 
there was certainly some novelty in a poet pointing 
out the consolations that were in store for him when 
he should go a-begging. Robert seemed very well 
pleased with my criticism, and we talked of sending 
it to some magazine ; but as this plan afforded no 
opportunity of Knowing how it would take, the idea 
was dropped." 
1 west country. 2 in as far as fireside. * wealthy. 



I 
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While coofs 1 on countless thousands rant, % 

And ken na how to ware't ; a 
Bat, Davie, lad, ne'er fash 9 your head, 

Tho' we hae little gear ; 
We're fit to win our daily bread, 
As lang's we're hale and fier : 4 
" Mair spier 5 na nor fear na," 8 

Auld age ne'er mind a feg ; 
The last o't, the warst o't, 
Is only but to beg. 7 

To lye in kilns and barns at e'en, 
When banes are craz'd, and bluid is thin, 

Is, doubtless, great distress ! 
Yet then content could make us blest ; 
Ev'n then, sometimes, we'd snatch a taste 

Of truest happiness. 
The honest heart that's free frae a* 

Intended fraud or guile, 
However Fortune kick the ba', 
Has aye some cause to smile ; 
An' mind still, you'll find still, 

A comfort this nae sma' ; 
Nae mair then, we'll care then, 
Nae farther we can fa'. 

What tho', like commoners of air, 
We wander out, we know not where, 

But 8 either house or hal', 9 
Yet nature's charms, the hills and woods, 



1 fools. a spend it. 8 trouble. 

4 sound. 6 enquire. 

8 Ramsay. — (R. B.) bee Ramsay's "Vision." 

7 " Even the last, worst shift of the unfortunate 
and the wretched does not much terrify me." (Burns 
to John Murdoch, Jan. 15th, 1783.) 
' 8 without. 9 dwelling-place. 
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The sweeping vales, and foaming floods, 

Are free alike to all. 
In days when daisies deck the ground, 

And blackbirds whistle clear, 
With honest joy our hearts will bound, 
To see the coming year : 

On braes when we please then, 
We'll sit an* sowth x a tune ; 
Syne rhyme tilFt, we'll time till't, 
An* sing't when we hae done. 

It's no in titles nor in rank ; 

It's no in wealth like Lon'on bank, 

To purchase peace and rest : 
It's no in makin muckle, mair ; 
It's no in books, it's no in lear, a 

To make us truly blest : 
If happiness hae not her seat 

An' centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest ; 

Nae treasures nor pleasures 

Could make us happy lang ; 
The heart ay's the part ay 

That makes us right or wrang. 

Think ye, that sic as you and I, 

Wha drudge an' drive thro' wet and dry, 

Wi' never ceasing toil ; 
Think ye, are we less blest than they, 
Wha scarcely tent 3 us in their way, 

As hardly worth their while ? 
Alas ! how aft in haughty mood, 

God's creatures they oppress ! 
Or else, neglecting a' that's guid, 

They riot in excess ! 

1 whistle. 2 learning 3 heed. 



; 
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Baith careless and fearless 
Of either heaven or hell ; 

Esteeming, and deeming 
It a' an idle tale ! 

Then let ns cheerfu' acquiesce, 
Nor make our scanty pleasures less 

By pining at our state : 
And, even should misfortunes come, 
I, here wha sit, hae x met wi' some — 

An's thankfu' for them yet. 
They gie the wit of age to youth ; 

They let us ken oursel ; 
They make us see the naked truth — 
The real guid and ill : 
Tho' losses an' crosses 

Be lessons right severe, 
There's wit there, ye'll get there, # 
Ye'll find nae other where. 

But tent me, Davie, ace o' hearts ! 

(To say aught less wad wrang the cartes, 

And flatt'ry I detest) 
This life has joys for you and I ; 
An' joys that riches ne'er could buy, 

An' joys the very best. 
There's a' the pleasures o' the heart, 

The lover an' the frien' ; 
Ye hae your Meg, your dearest part, 
And I my darling Jean ! 
It warms me, it charms me, 

To mention but her name : 
It heats me, it beets me, 
An' sets me a' on flame ! 

O all ye Pow'rs who rule above ! 
Thou whose very self art love ! 

1 Var. " Yet here I sit hae " (MS.). 
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Thou know'st my words sincere ! 
The life-blood streaming thro' my heart, 
Or my more dear immortal part, 

Is not more fondly dear ! 
When heart-corroding care and grief l 

Deprive my soul of rest, 
Her dear idea brings relief, 
And solace to my breast. 
Thou Being, All-seeing, 

hear my fervent pray'r ; 
Still take her, and make her 
Thy most peculiar care ! 

All hail ! ye tender feelings dear ! 
The smile of love, the friendly tear, 

The sympathetic glow ! 
Long since, this world's thorny ways 
Had number'd out my weary days, 

Had it not been for you ! 
Fate still has blest me with a friend, 

In ev'ry care and ill ; 
And oft a more endearing band — 
A tie more tender still. 
It lightens, it brightens 
The tenebrific scene, 
To meet with, and greet with 
My Davie, or my Jean ! 

0, how that name inspires my style ! 
The words come skelpin, rank an* file, 
Amaist before I ken ! 

1 Var. " In all my share o' care an* grief, 
Which Fate has largely given, 
My hope, my comfort, an* relief 
Are thoughts of Her and Heaven. 
Thou Being," etc.— (MS.) 
Cf. Goldsmith's "Deserted Village," 
" In all my griefs, and God has given my share." 
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The ready measure rins as fine, 
As Phoebus an* the famous Nine 

Were glowrin owre my pen. 
My spavet Pegasus will limp, 

Till ance he's fairly het ; 
And then he'll hilch, 1 and stilt, 2 an' jimp, 
And rin an unco fit : 3 

But lest then the beast then ' 

Should rue this hasty ride, 
I'll light now, and dight 4 now 
His sweaty, wizen' d 5 hide. 



<( 



HOLY WILLIE'S PRAYER. 6 
And send the godly in a pet to pray." — Pope. 



Argument. — Holy Willie was a rather oldish 
bachelor elder, in the parish of Mauchline, and much 
and justly famed for that polemical chattering) which 
ends in tippling orthodoxy, and for that spiritualized 
bawdry which refines to liquorish devotion. In a 
sessional process with a gentleman in Mauchline — a 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton — Holy WUlie and his priest, 
Father Auld, after full hearing in the preshytery of 
Ayr, came off hut second hest ; owing partly to the 
oratorical powers of Mr. Robert Aiken, Mr. Hamil- 
ton's counsel ; but chiefly to Mr. Hamilton's being 
one of the most irreproachable and truly respectable 
characters in the county. On losing the process, the 
muse overheard him [Holy Willie] at his devotions, 
as follows : — 

Thou, who in the heavens does dwell, 
Who, as it pleases best Thysel, 

1 hobble. a halt. s run at a great rate. 

4 wipe. 5 dried. 

6 The " sessional process " referred to in the " Ar- 
gument " commenced in August, 1784, when the name 
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Sends ane to heaven an' ten to hell, 

A* for thy glory, 

And no for ony gude or ill 

They've done afore Thee ! 

I bless and praise Thy matchless might, 
When thousands Thou hast left in night, 

of Gavin Hamilton, Burns's friend and landlord, was 
included in a list of members who were threatened to 
he debarred from the communion table for habitual 
neglect of church ordinances. Hamilton wrote to the 
kirk-session, telling them that they had no just 

f rounds of offence against him, and that they must 
e conscious of proceeding purely on " private pique 
and ill-nature." Finding the kirk-session grew still 
more offensive, he appealed to the presbytery of Ayr 
for protection, and in January, 1785, obtained a de- 
cree of that court ordering the erasure of the session 
minutes complained of. But Auld and his confede- 
rates refused to obey the presbyterial order, and made 
appeal to the Synod. The process there did not close 
till July, 1785, when the affair was settled by Hamil- 
ton's acceptance of a certificate from his kirk -session 
granting him to be "free from all ground of church 



censure." 



" Holy Willie " was William Fisher, a farmer, near 
Mauchline, and leading elder of the Rev. Mr. Auld's 
session. "He was," says Allan Cunningham, "a 
great pretender to sanctity, austere of speech, and 
punctilious about outward observances ; out by no 
means as severe to himself as to others. His end was 
anything but godly : having drank to excess in one 
of his visits to Mauchline, he was found dead in a 
ditch on the way to his own house." Burns says, 
after speaking of the " Twa Herds " : 

" ' Holy Willie's Prayer ' next made its appearance, 
and alarmed the Kirk-session so much, that they held 
several meetings to look over their spiritual artillery, 
if haply any of it mi"ht be pointed against profane 
rhymers. Unluckily lor me, my wanderings led me 
on another side, within point-blank shot of their 
heaviest metal. This is the unfortunate story that 
gave rise to my printed poem, ' The Lament. ' " 

I. G 
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That I am here afore Thy sight, 

For gifts an* grace 

A burning and a shining light 

To a' this place. 

What was I, or my generation, 
That I should get sic exaltation, 
I wha deserve most l just damnation 

For broken laws, 
Five ' thousand years ere 3 my creation, 

Thro' Adam's cause. 

When frae my mither's womb I fell, 
Thou might hae plunged me in hell, 
To gnash my gums, to weep and wail, 

In burnin lakes, 4 
Where damned devils roar and yell, 

Ghain'd to their stakes. 1 

Yet I am here a chosen sample, 

To show thy grace is great and ample ; 

I'm here a pillar o' Thy temple, 

Strong as a rock, 
A guide, a buckler, and example, 

To a' thy flock. 

L — d, Thou kens what zeal I bear, 
When drinkers drink, an* swearers swear, 
An' singin' there, an' dancin' here, 

Wi' great and sma' ; 
For I am keepit by Thy fear 

Free frae them a'. 

But yet, O L — d ! confess I must, 
At times I'm fashed 6 wi' fleshly lust : 

1 Var. " sic " (MS.). 2 Var. " Sax " (MS.). 

8 Var. "'fore" (MS.). 4 Var. "lake" (MS.). 
5 Var. "a stake "(MS.). 6 troubled. 
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An' sometimes, too, in warldly trust, 

Vile self gets in ; 

Bnt Thou remembers we are dost, 

DefiTd wi' sin. 

L— *d ! yestreen, Thou kens, wi' Meg — 

Thy pardon I sincerely beg, 

O ! may't ne'er be a livin plague 

To my dishonour, 
An' I'll ne'er lift a lawless leg 

Again upon her. 

Besides, I farther maun allow, 

Wi' Leezie's lass three times I trow — 

But L — d, that Friday I was fou, 

When I cam near her ; 
Or else, Thou kens, Thy servant true 

Wad never steer 1 her. 

Maybe Thou lets this fleshly thorn 

Buffet 2 Thy servant e'en and morn, 

Lest he owre proud and high shou'd turn, 

That 3 he's sae gifted ; 
If sae, Thy han' maun e'en be borne, 

Until Thou lift it. 

L — d, bless Thy chosen in this place, 

For here thou hast a chosen race : 

But G — d confound their stubborn face, 

An' blast their name, 
Wha bring Thy elders to disgrace 

An' public shame. 

L — d, mind Gaw'n Hamilton's deserts ; 
He drinks, an' swears, an' plays at carts, 

1 Var. " Wad ne'er hae steer'd " (MS.). 

2 Var. "Beset" (MS.). 
8 Var. "'Cause" (MS.). 
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Yet has sae mony takin arts, 

Wi* great and sma', 

Frae G — d's ain priest the people's hearts 

He steals awa. 

An' when we chasten'd him therefor, 
Thou kens how he bred sic a splore, 1 
An' set the warld in a roar 

O' laughing at us ; — 
Curse Thou his basket and his store, 

Kail an' potatoes. 

L — d, hear my earnest cry and pray'r, 

Against that Presbyt'ry o' Ayr ; 

Thy strong right hand, L — d, make it bare 

Upo* their heads ; 
L — d visit them, an* dinna spare, 

For their misdeeds. 

O L — d, my G — d ! that glib-tongu'd Aiken, 
My vera heart and flesh are quakin, 
To think how we stood sweatin, shakin, 

An* p — 'd wi* dread,- 
While he, wi* hingin lip an* snakin, 2 

Held up his head. 

L-— d, in Thy day o' vengeance try him, 
L — d, visit them wha did employ him, 
And pass not in Thy mercy by them, 

Nor hear their pray'r, 
But for Thy people's sake destroy them. 

An' dinna spare. 



1 noise. 



* exulting and sneering. To please some Dumfries 
friends Burns altered these lines so as to give to this 
word the opposite meaning, thus : — 

" While Auld, wi' hinging lip, gaed sneaking, 
And hid his head ! " 
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But, L — d, remember me an' mine 
Wi' mercies temporal an' divine, 
That I for grace an' gear may shine, 

Excell'd by nane, 
And a' the glory shall be thine, 

Amen, Amen ! 1 

1 It is instructive to note how differently the re- 
spective biographers of the poet have expressed their 
sentiments regarding this piece. The Rev. Hamilton 
Paul and the Rev. Dr. Waddell, seem to invite the 
friends of religion to bless the memory of the poet 
who took such a judicious method of "leading the 
liberal mind to a rational view of the nature of 
prayer.?' Dr. Waddell says that the poem "implies 
no irreverence whatever on the writer s part ; but on 
the contrary, manifests his own profoundest detesta- 
tion of, and contempt for, every variety of imposture 
in the name of religion." His brother divine regards 
the poem as "merely a metrical version of every 
prayer that is offered up by those who call themselves 
of the pure reformed church of Scotland." Mother- 
well, on the other hand, styles it "by far the most 
reprehensible of Burns' pieces, and one which should 
never have been written." Cunningham timidly 
shelters himself behind the words of Sir Walter Scott, 
by calling it a "too daring poem," and " a piece of 
satire more exquisitely severe than any which Burns 
ever afterwards wrote." Chambers describes it as 
" a satire nominally aimed at * Holy Willie/ but in 
reality a burlesque of the extreme doctrinal views of 
the party to which that hypocrite belonged." Many 
will agree with Sir Harris Nicolas in saying that 
" the reverend admirers of the poem appear to have 
compounded with their consciences for being pleased 
with a piece showing little veneration for religion 
itself, because it ridicules the mistaken zeal of an 
opposite sect " (Scott Douglas). 
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EPITAPH ON HOLY WILLIE. 1 

Here Holy Willie's sair worn clay 

Taks up its last abode ; 
His saul has ta'en some other way, 

I fear, the left-hand road. 

Stop ! there he is, as snre's a gnn, 
Poor, silly body, see him ; 

Nae wonder he's as black's the grun, 
Observe wha's standing wi' him. 

Your brunstane devilship, I see 
Has got him there before ye ; 

Bat hand your nine-tail cat a wee, 
Till ance you've heard my story. 

Your pity I will not implore, 

For pity ye have nane ; 
Justice, alas ! has gi'en him o'er, 

And mercy's day is gane. 

But hear me, Sir, deil as ye are, 
Look something to your credit ; 

A coof like him wad stain your name, 
If it were kent ye did it. 



DEATH AND DOCTOR HORNBOOK.* 

A TRUE STORY. 

Some books are lies frae end to end, 
And some great lies were never penn'd : 

1 Fisher was buried at Mauchline, close to Auld. 

a Gilbert Burns says that his brother repeated these 
stanzas to him on the clay following that of the dis- 
pute with Wilson at the mason lodge. John Wilson, 
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Ev'n ministers they hae been kenn'd, 

In holy rapture, 
A rousing whid 1 at times to vend, 2 

And nail't wi' Scripture. 

But this that I am gaun to tell, 
Which lately on a night befel, 
Is just as true's the Deil's in hell 

Or Dublin city: 
That e'er he nearer comes oursel 

'S a muckle pity. 

The clachan yill 3 had made me canty, 4 

I was na fou, but just had plenty ; 

I stacher'd 5 whyles, but yet took tent ay 

To free the ditches ; 
An' hillocks, stanes, an' bushes, kenn'd ay 

Frae ghaists an' witches. 

The rising moon began to glowre 
The distant Cumnock hills out-owre : 

parish schoolmaster at Tarbolton, had also a small 
grocery shop where he sold common drugs, and gave 
occasional medical advice in simple cases. According 
to Lockhart he was not merely compelled, through 
this satire, to close his shop, but to abandon his 
school-craft also, in consequence of his pupils, one by 
one, deserting him. " Hornbook " removed to Glas- 
gow, and at length obtained the situation of session- 
clerk of Gorbals parish. He died on January 13th, 
1839. Often in his latter days he was heard, " over 
a bowl of punch, to bless the lucky hour when the 
dominie of Tarbolton provoked the castigation of 
Robert Burns." The "hornbook" is, of course, the 
child's first school-book ; and the title " Dr." alludes 
to Wilson's dealings with medicine. 

1 lie. 

1 So in the 1794 edition. The 1787 edition had 
" Great lies and nonsense baith to vend." 

8 village ale. 4 merry. 5 staggered. 
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To count her horns, 1 wi* a* my pow'r, 

I set mysel ; 
But whether she had three or four, 

I cou'd na tell. 

I was come round about the hill, 
An* todlin down on Willie's mill, 
Setting my staff wi' a' my skill, 

To keep me sicker ; a 
Tho* leeward whyles, against my will, 

I took a bicker. 8 

I there wi* Something did forgather, 

That pat me in an eerie swither ; * 

An* awfu' scythe, out-owre ae shouther, 

Clear- dangling, hang; 
A three- tae'd leister 5 on the ither 

Lay, large an* lang. 

Its stature seem'd lang Scotch ells twa, 
The queerest shape that e'er I saw, 
For fient a wame it had ava ; 

And then its shanks, 
They were as thin, as sharp an* sma' 

As cheeks o' branks. 8 

" Guid-een," quo' I ; " Friend ! hae yebeenmawin, 
When ither folk are busy sawin ! " 7 



1 Cumnock hills lie south-east from Tarbolton ; and 
therefore, but for the ale, the moon could not have 
been seen in crescent from the poet's standpoint. 

a steady myself. 

8 a short run. 

4 frighted hesitation. 

a three-pronged dart for striking fish. 

8 wooden curb for horses. 

7 This rencontre happened in seed-time, 1785. — 
R. B. 
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It seem'd to mak a kind o' stan', 

But naething spak ; 

At length, says I, " Friend ! whare ye gaun ? 

Will ye go back ? " 

It spak right howe, 1 — " My name is Death, 
But be na' fley'd." 2 — Quoth I, « Guid faith, 
Ye're may be come to stap my breath ; 

But tent me, billie ; 
I red 3 ye weel, tak care o' skaith, 4 

See, there's a gully ! " 5 

" Gudeman," quo' he, " put up your whittle, 9 
I'm no designed to try its mettle ; 
But if I did, I wad be kittle 7 

To be mislear'd ; 8 
I wad na mind it, no that spittle 

Out-owre my beard." 

" Weel, weel ! " says I, " a bargain be't ; 
Come, gies your hand, an' sae we're gree't ; 
We'll ease our shanks an tak a seat — 

Come, gies your news ; 
This while ye hae been mony a gate, 9 

At mony a house." l0 

" Ay, ay ! " quo' he, an' shook his head, 
" It's e'en a lang, lang time indeed 
Sin' I began to nick the thread, 

An' choke the breath : 
Folk maun do something for their bread, 

An' sae maun Death. 

1 hollow. 2 frightened. 3 advise. 

4 harm. 5 large knife. 6 knife. 

7 likely. 8 mischievous. 9 way. 

10 An epidemical fever was then raging in that 
country.— -K. B. 
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" Sax thousand years are near-hand fled 

Sin' I was to the hutching bred, 

An' mony a scheme in vain's been laid, 

To stap or scar me ; 
Till ane Hornbook's * ta'en up the trade, 

And faith ! he'll waur a me. 

" Ye ken Jock Hornbook i' the clachan ; 3 
Deil mak his king's-hood in a spleuchan ! 4 
He's grown sae weel acquaint wi' Buchan 5 

And ither chaps, 
The weans hand out their fingers laughin, 

An* pouk 8 my hips. 

" See, here's a scythe, an' there's a dart, 
They hae pierc'd mony a gallant heart ; 
But Doctor Hornbook wi' his art 

An' cursed skill, 
Has made them baith na worth a f — t, 

D— n'd haet 7 they'll kill ! 

" 'Twas but yestreen, nae farther gane, 

I threw a noble throw at ane ; 

Wi' less, I'm sure, I've hundreds slain ; 

But deil-ma' care, 
It just play'd dirl 8 on the bane, 

But did nae mair. 

" Hornbook was by, wi' ready art, 
An' had sae fortify' d the part, 

1 This gentleman, Dr. Hornbook, is professionally 
a brother of the sovereign order of the ferula ; but, 
by intuition and inspiration, is at once an apothecary, 
surgeon, and physician. — R. B. 

■ worst. 3 village. 4 tobacco-pouch. 

8 Buchan's "Domestic Medicine." — R. B. - 

• pull. 

7 particle, smallest thing. 8 a slight stroke. 
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That when I looked to my dart, 

It was sae blunt, 

Fient haet o't wad hae pierc'd the heart 

Of a kail-runt. 1 

" I drew my scythe in sic a fury, 
I near-hand cowpit 2 wi' my hurry, 
But yet the bauld Apothecary 

Withstood the shock ; 
I might as weel hae try'd a quarry 

0* hard whin rock. 

" Ev'n them he canna get attended, 
Altho' their face he ne'er had kend it, 
Just in a kail-blade, an' send it, 

As scon's he smells 't, 
Baith their disease, and what will mend it, 

At once he tells 't. 

" And then a* doctor's saws an' whittles, 
Of a' dimensions, shapes, an' mettles, 
A' kinds o' boxes, mugs, an' bottles, 

He's sure to hae ; 
Their Latin names as fast he rattles 

As A B C. 

" Calces o' fossils, earths, and trees ; 
True 8al-marinum o' the seas ; 
The farina of beans an' pease, 

He has't in plenty ; 
Aqua-f ontis, what you please, 

He can content ye. 

" Forbye some new, uncommon weapons, 
Urinus spiritus of capons ; 

1 stem of the colewort. 

2 tumbled. 
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Or mite-horn shavings, filings, scrapings, 

Distiird per se ; 
Sal-alkali o' midge-tail- clippings, 

And mony mae." 

" Waes me for Johnie Ged's x hole now," 
Quoth I, " if that thae news be true ! 
His braw calf- ward 2 whare gowans 8 grew, 

Sae white and bonie, 
Nae doubt they'll rive it wi' the plew ; 

They'll ruin Johnie ! " 

The creature grain'd an eldritch 4 laugh, 
And says, " Ye needna yoke the plough, 
Kirkyards will soon be till'd eneugh, 

Tak ye nae fear : 
They'll a* be trench'd wi mony a she ugh, 5 

In twa-three year. 

" Whare Ikill'd ane, a fair strae death, 6 
By loss o' blood or want of breath, 
This night I'm free to tak my aith, 

That Hornbook's skill 
Hate clad a score i' their last claith, 

By drap an' pill. 

" An honest wabster to his trade, 

Whase wife's twa nieves were scarce weel-bred, 

Oat tippence- worth to mend her head, 

When it was sair ; 
The wife slade cannie to her bed, 

But ne'er spak mair. 

" A country laird had ta'en the batts, 
Or some curmurring in his guts, 

1 The grave-digger. — R. B. 

a enclosure for calves. 8 daisies. 

4 ghastly. B furrow. e death in bed. 
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His only son for Hornbook sets, 

An* pays him well : 

The lad, for twa guid gimmer ^pets, 

Was laird himsel. 

" A bonie lass — ye kend her name — 
Some ill-brewn drink had hov'd her wame ; 
She trusts hersel, to hide the shame, 

In Hornbook's care ; 
Horn sent her an* to her lang hame, 

To hide it there. 

" That's just a swatch a o' Hornbook's way ; 
Thus goes he on from day to day, 
Thus does he poison, kill } an' slay, 

An's weel paid f or't ; 
Yet stops me o' my lawfu' prey, 

Wi' his d— n'd dirt : 

" But, hark ! I'll tell you of a plot, 
Tho' dinna ye be speakin' o't ; 
I'll nail the self- conceited sot, 

As dead's a herrin ; 
Niest time we meet, I'll wad 3 a groat, 

He gets his fairin ! " 

But just as he began to tell, 

The auld kirk-hammer strak the bell 

Some wee short hour ayont the twal, 

Which rais'd us baith : 
I took the way that pleas'd mysel, 

And sae did Death. 

1 ewes of one or two years of age. 
* sample. 
8 bet. 
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EPISTLE TO J. LAPRAIK, 1 

AN OLD SCOTTISH BARD.— APRIL 1, 1785. 

While briers an* woodbines budding green, 
An* paitricks scraicbin loud at e'en, 

1 John Lapraik was nearly sixty years old when 
Burns made his acquaintance. On the strength of 
Burns's admiration he had his poems printed, at the 
press of John Wilson, Kilmarnock, in 1788. Gilbert 
Burns says, "The 'Epistle to John Lapraik' was 
produced exactly on the occasion described by the 
author. He says in that poem, ' On fasten-een we 
had a rockin.' I believe he has omitted the word 
rocking in the glossary. It is a term derived from 
those primitive times, when the country-women em- 
ployed: their spare hours in spinning on the rock, or 
distaff. This simple implement is a very portable 
one, and well-fittea to the social inclination of meet- 
ing in a neighbour's house ; hence the phrase of going 
a-rocking> or with the rock. As the connection the 
phrase had with the implement was forgotten when 
the rock save place to the spinning-wheel, the phrase 
came to oe used by both sexes on social occasions, 
and men talk of going with their rocks as well as 
women. It was at one of these rockings at our house, 
when we had twelve or fifteen young people with their 
rocks, that Lapraik's song, beginning, * When I upon 
thy bosom lean,' was sung, and we were informed 
who was the author. Upon this Robert wrote his 
first epistle to Lapraik ; and his second was in reply 
to his answer." 

• John Lapraik is described by Burns as " a very 
worthy facetious old fellow, late of Dalfram, near 
Muirkirk, which little property he was obliged to sell 
in consequence of some connection as security for 
some persons concerned in that villainous bubble the 
Ayr bank. He has often told me that he composed 
this song [the one alluded to in the Epistle] one 
day when his wife had been fretting o'er their mis- 
fortunes. " 

The song mentioned by Burns was merely adapted 
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An* morning poussie whiddin * seen, 

Inspire my muse, 

This freedom, in an unknown frien', 

I pray excuse. 

On Fasten-e'en 2 we had a rockin, 8 

To ca* the crack 4 and weave our stockin ; 

And there was muckle fun and jokin, 

Ye need na doubt ; 
At length we had a hearty yokin,' * 

At " sang about." 

There was ae sang, amang the rest, 
Aboon them a' it pleas'd me best, 
That some kind husband had addrest 

To some sweet wife ; 
It thirl'd 8 the heart-strings thro* 7 the breast, 

A* to the life. 

I've scarce heard ought describ'd sae weel, 
What gen'rous, manly bosoms feel ; 8 
Thought I, *' can this be Pope, or Steele, 

Or Beattie's wark ? n 
They tauld me 'twas an odd kind chiel 

About Muirkirk. 



It pat me fidgin 9 -fain to hear't, 
An' sae about him there I speir't ; 



10 



by Lapraik from an old song in the " Weekly Maga- 
zine " for 1773. Burns afterwards improved Lapraik's 
version. 

1 hare running. 

a the night before Ash Wednesday. 

• gathering of friends. 4 conversation. 

6 bout. 8 thrilled. 

T Var. "It touched the feelings o' " (MS.). 

8 Var. " The style sae tastie and genteel " (MS.). 

9 fidgetingly. *° asked. 
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Then a' that kent him round declared 

He had ingine ; l 

That nane excell'd it, few cam near't, 

It was sae fine : a 

That, set him to a pint of ale, 

An* either donee 3 or merry tale, 

Or rhymes an' sangs he'd made himsel, 

Or witty catches — 
'Tween Inverness an* Teviotdale, 

He had few matches. 

Then np I gat, an' swoor an aith, 

Tho' I shonld pawn my plough an' graith,* 

Or die a cadger 5 pownie's death, 

At some dyke-back, 
A pint an' gill I'd gie them baith, 

To hear your crack. 8 

But, first an' foremost, I should tell, 
Amaist as soon as I could spell, 
I to the crambo-jingle 7 fell, 8 

Tho* rnde an* rough — 
Yet crooning to a body's sel, 

Does weel enough. 

1 1 am nae poet, in a sense ; 

/ But just a rhymer like by chance. 

1 genius. 
1 Vak. 

" He was a devil, 
But had a kind and friendly heart, 

Discreet and civil " (MS. j. 

• grave. 4 harness. 5 carrier. 

• conversation. 7 rhymes. 
8 VAR. 

" Amaist since ever I could spell, 

IVe dealt in makin' rhymes mysel " (MS.). 
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An' hae to learning nae pretence ; 

Yet, what the matter ? 
Whene'er my Muse does on me glance, 

I jingle at her. 

Your critic-folk may cock their nose, 
And say, " how can you e'er propose, 
You wha ken hardly verse frae prose, 

To mak a sang ? " 
But, by your leaves, my learned foes, 
k Ye're maybe wrang. 

* What's a' your jargon o' your schools — 
i Your Latin names for horns an' stools ? 
I If honest Nature made you fools,. 

/ What sairs your grammars ? 

Ye'd .better taen up spades and shools, 

Or knappin-hammers. 1 

A set o' dull, conceited hashes a 
Confuse their brains in college-classes ! 
They gang in stirks, 3 and come out asses, 

Plain truth to speak ; 
An' syne they think to climb Parnassus 

By dint o' Greek ! 

* Gie me ae spark o' nature's fire, 
That's a' the learning I desire ; 
Then tho' I drudge thro' dub an' mire 

[ At pleugh or cart, 

I My Muse, tho' hamely in attire, 

May touch the heart. 

for a spunk o' Allan's * glee, 

Or Fergusson's, the bauld an' slee, 5 

1 hammers for breaking stones. 

* Var. " of silly, senseless asses " (MS.). 

3 young bullocks. 

4 Allan Ramsay's. 5 sly. 

I. H 
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Or bright Lapraik's, my friend to be, 

If I can hit it ! 
That wonld be lear * eneugh for me, 

If I could get it. 

Now, sir, if ye hae friends enow, 
Tho' real friends I b'lieve are few ; 
Yet, if your catalogue be fu', 

I'se no insist : 
But, gif ye want ae friend that's true, 

I'm on your list. 

I winna blaw about mysel, 

As ill I like my fauts to tell ; 

But friends, an' folk that wish me well, 

They sometime roose * me ; 
Tho' I maun own, as mony still 

As far abuse me. 

'here's ae wee faut they whiles lay to me, 
like the lasses — Gude forgie me ! 
'or mony a plack 3 they wheedle frae me 

At dance or fair ; 
Maybe some ither thing they gie me, 

They weel can spare. 

But Mauchline Race 4 or Mauchline Fair, 
I should be proud to meet you there : 
We'se gie ae night's discharge to care, 

If we forgather ; 
An hae a swap o' rhymin-ware 

Wi' ane anither. 



1 learning. a praise. 

* small coin. 

4 The race-course at Mauchline was on the high 
road near the poet's farm. 
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The four-gill chap, we'se gar him clatter. 
An* kirsen * him wi' reekin water ; 
Syne well sit down an* tak our whitter, 1 

To cheer our heart ; 
An' faith, we'se be acquainted better 

Before we part. 

Awa ye selfish, warly race, 

Wha think that havins, 3 sense, an' grace, 

Ev'n love an' friendship should give place 

To catch-the-plack ! 
I dinna like to see your face, 

i Nor hear your crack. 

But ye whom social pleasure charms, 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness 4 warms, 
Who hold your being on the terms, 

" Each aid the others," 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms, 

My friends, my brothers ! 

But, to conclude my lang epistle, 
As my auld pen's worn to the gristle, 
Twa lines frae you would gar me fissle, 5 

Who am most fervent, 
While I can either sing or whistle, 

Your friend and servant. 

1 baptise. * drink. ' good manners. 

4 Var. " true generous friendship " (MS.). 
8 make me bustle. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO J. LAPRAIK. 1 

APRIL 21, 1785. 

While new-ca'd kye a rowte 3 at the stake, 4 
An' pownies reek in plengh or braik, 5 
This hour on e'enin's edge I take, 

To own I'm debtor 
To honest-hearted, anld Lapraik, 

For his kind letter. 

Forjesket 6 sair, with weary legs, 
Rattlin the corn out-owre the rigs, 
Or dealing thro' amang the naigs 

Their ten-hours' bite, 
My awkwart Muse sair pleads and begs, 

I would na write. 

The tapetless, 7 ramf eezl'd 8 hizzie, 
She's saft at best an' something lazy : 
Quo' she, " Ye ken we've been sae busy 

This month an' mair, 
That trowth, my head is grown right dizzie, 

An' something sair." 

Her dowff 9 excuses pat me mad ; 

" Conscience," says I, " ye thowless 10 jad ! 

I'll write, an' that a hearty bland, 11 

This vera night ; 
So dinna ye affront your trade, 

But rhyme it right. 

1 Wordsworth, in reciting this poem to Allan 
Cunningham, pointed out " its all but inimitable ease 
and happiness of thought and language." 

a either newly-driven or newly-calved kine. 

3 low. 

4 the post to which the cow is fastened in the stall. 

5 harrow. 8 jaded. 7 heedless. 

8 fatigued. 9 feeble. 10 lazy. ll sheet. 
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" Shall bauld Lapraik, the king 1 o' hearts, 
Tho' mankind were a pack o' cartes, 
Boose a you sae weel for your deserts, 

In terms sae friendly ; 
Yet ye'll neglect to shaw yonr parts 

An' thank him kindly ? " 

Sae I gat paper in a blink, 

An' down gaed stumpie 3 in the ink : 

Quoth I, " Before I sleep a wink, 

I vow I'll close it ; 
An' if ye winna mak it clink, 4 

By Jove, I'll prose it ! " 

Sae I've begun to scrawl, but 5 whether 
In rhyme, or prose, or baifch thegither ; 
Or some hotch-potch that's rightly neither, 

Let time mak proof ; 
But I shall scribble down some blether ° 

Just clean aff-loof . 7 

My worthy friend, ne'er grudge an' carp, 
Tho' fortune use you hard an' sharp ; 
Come, kittle 8 up your moorland harp 

Wi' gleesome touch ! 
Ne'er mind how Fortune waft and warp ; 

She's but a b-tch. 

She's gien me mony a jirt 9 an' fleg, 10 
Sin' I could striddle owre a rig ; 
But, by the L — d, tho' I should beg 

Wi' lyart " pow, 
I'll laugh an sing, an' shake my leg, 

As lang's I dow ! 12 

1 Var. "ace" (MS.). 2 praise. 

3 the stump of a quill. 4 sound well. 

6 Var. " But what my theme's to be, or " (MS.). 
6 nonsense. 7 unpremeditated. 8 tickle. 

9 jerk. 10 kick. ll grey. la can. 
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Now comes the sax-an-twentieth simmer 
I've seen the bad upo' the timmer, 
Still persecuted by the limmer 

Frae year to year ; 
Bat yet, despite the kittle kimmer, 1 

I, Bob, am here. 

Do ye envy the city gent, 

Behint a kist 2 to lie an' sklent ; 3 

Or purse-proud, big wi' cent, per cent. 

An' muckle wame, 
In some bit brngh to represent 

A bailie's name P 

Or is't the panghty 4 feudal thane, 
Wi' rufll'd sark an' glancing cane, 
Wha thinks himsel nae sheep-shank bane, 

But lordly stalks ; 
While caps and bonnets aff are taen, 

As by he walks P 

" O Thou 8 wha gies us each guid gift ! 
Gie me o' wit an' sense a lift, 
Then turn me, if Thou please adrift, 

Thro' Scotland wide ; 
Wi' cits nor lairds I wadna shift, 

In a' their pride ! " 

Were this the charter of our statej 
" On pain o' hell be rich an' great," 
Damnation then would be our fate, 

Beyond remead ; 
But, thanks to heaven, that's no the gate ' 

We learn our creed. 

1 lively gossip. a chest or counter. 8 fib. 

4 proud (" lordly " in the " Commonplace Book w ). 

5 Vab. " May He " (MS. ). * way. 
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For thus the royal mandate ran, 
When first the human race began ; 
" The social, friendly, honest man, 

Whate'er he be — 
'Tis he fulfils great Nature's plan, 

And none but he." 

mandate glorious and divine ! 
The followers o' the ragged Nine * — 
Poor, thoughtless a devils — yet may shine 

In glorious light ; 
While sordid sons o' Mammon's line 

Are dark as night ! 

Tho' here they scrape, an' squeeze, 3 an* growl, 
Their worthless nievefu' 4 of a soul 
May in some future carcase howl, 

The forest's fright ; 
Or in some day-detesting owl 

May shnn the light. 

Then may Lapraik and Burns arise, 
To 5 reach their native, kindred skies, 
And sing their pleasures, hopes, an' joys, 

In some mild sphere ; 
Still closer knit in friendship's ties, 

Each passing year ! 

1 Motherwell altered this reading to "ragged 
followers o* the Nine," which certainly seems more 
consistent. 

a Var. "honest "(MS.). 

8 Var. "grunt and scrape " (MS.). 

4 handful. 

5 Var. " Lapraik and Burness then may rise 

And/' etc. (MS.). 
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EPISTLE TO WILLIAM SIMSON, 1 

SCHOOLMASTER, OCHILTREE. —MAY, 1785. 

I gat your letter, winsome Willie ; 

Wi* gratefu' heart I thank you brawlie ; a 

Tho' I maun say't, I wad be silly, 

And unco vain, 
Should I believe, my coaxin billie, 

Your flatterin strain. 

• 

But I'se believe ye kindly meant it : 
I sud be laith to think ye hinted 
Ironic satire, sideline sklented 

On my poor Musie ; 
Tho' in sic phraisin 3 terms ye've penn'd it, 

I scarce excuse ye. 

My senses wad be in a creel, 4 
Should I but dare a hope to speel, 5 
Wi' Allan, 6 or wi' Gilbertfield, 7 

The braes o' fame ; 
Or Fergusson, the writer-chiel, 

A deathless name. 



1 William Simson was parish schoolmaster at the 
village of Ochiltree, on the left bank of the river 
Lugar, five miles south from the poet's farm. He 
appears to have introduced himself to Bums by send- 
ing him a complimentary letter, after having seen 
some of his poems in manuscript, particularly the 
" Holy Tulyie," to which Burns s postcript specially 
applies. In 1788, Simson was appointed parish 
teacher in the town of Cumnock, four miles farther 
up the Lugar, where he continued till his death in 
1815 (Scott Douglas). 

2 heartily. 3 flattering. 4 crazed. 

6 climb. ° Allan Kamsay. 

7 William Hamilton, of Gilbertfield. 
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(0 Fergusson ! thy glorious parts 

111 suited law's dry, musty arts ! 

My curse upon your whunstane hearts, 

Ye E'nbrugh gentry ! 
The tythe o' what ye waste at cartes 

Wad stow'd his pantry !) 

Yet when a tale comes i' my head, 
Or lasses gie my heart a screed 1 — 
As whiles they're like to be my dead, 

(0 sad disease !) 
I kittle 2 up my rustic reed ; 

It gies me ease. 

Auld Coila, 3 now, may fidge f u' fain, 

She's gotten poets o' her ain ; 

Chiels wha their chanters 4 winna hain, 5 

But tune their lays, 
Till echoes a' resound again 

Her weel-sung praise. 

Nae poet thought her worth his while, 
To set her name in measur'd style ; 
She lay like some unkenn'd-of isle 

Beside New Holland, 
Or whare wild-meeting oceans boil 
• • Besouth Magellan. 

Ramsay an' famous Fergusson 
Gied Forth an' Tay a lift aboon ; 
Yarrow an' Tweed, to monie a tune, 

Owre Scotland rings ; 
While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, an' Doon 

Naebody sings. 

Th' Illissus, Tiber, Thames, an' Seine, 
Glide sweet in monie a tunefu' line : 

1 rent. a stir. 8 the district of Kyle. 

4 bagpipes. 5 spare. 
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But, Willie, set your fit 1 to mine, 

An* cock your crest ; 

We'll gar our streams an' burnies shine 

Up wi' the best ! 

We'll sing anld Coila's plains an' fells, 
Her moors red-brown wi' heather bells, 
Her banks an' braes, her dens and dells, 

Whare glorious Wallace 
Aft bure the gree, a as story tells, 

Frae Suthron billies. 

At Wallace* name, what Scottish blood 
But boils up in a spring- tide flood ! 
Oft have our fearless fathers strode 

By Wallace' side, 
Still pressing onward, red-wat-shod, 3 

Or glorious dy'd ! 

sweet are Coila's haughs 4 an' woods, 
When lintwhites s chant amang the buds, 
And jinkin hares, in amorous whids, 8 

Their loves enjoy ; 
While thro' the braes the cushat croods 8 

With wailfu' cry ! 

Ev'n winter bleak has charms to me, 
When winds rave thro' the naked tree ; 
Or frosts on hills of Ochiltree 

Are hoary grey ; 
Or blinding drifts wild-furious flee, 

Dark'ning the day ! 

1 foot. 2 victory. 

3 Cf. " There men were wetschoede 

All of brayn and of blode," 

in the romance of * * Arthur, " published by the E. E. T. S. 
in 1864 (Logie Robertson). 

4 valleys. 5 linnets. 6 movements. 
7 wild pigeon. 8 coos. 
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O Nature ! a' thy shews an' forms 
To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms ! 
Whether the summer kindly warms, 

Wi' life an' light ; 
Or winter howls, in gusty storms, 

The lang, dark night ! 

The Muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel he learn' d to wander, 
Adown some trottin burn's meander, 

An' no think lang : 

sweet to stray, an' pensive ponder 

A heart-felt sang ! 

The warly 1 race may drudge an' drive, 
Hog-shouther, 2 jundie, 3 stretch, an* strive ; 
Let me fair Nature's face .d # escrive, 4 

And I, wi' pleasure, 
Shall let the busy, grumbling hive 

Bum owre their treasure. 

Fareweel, " my rhyme-composing brither ! " 
We've been owre lang unkenn'd to ither : 
Now let us lay our heads thegither, 

In love fraternal : 
May envy wallop in a tether, 

Black fiend, infernal ! 

While Highlandmen hate tolls an' taxes ; 
While moorlan herds like guid, fat braxies; 8 
While terra firm a, on her axis, 

Diurnal turns ; 
Count on a friend, in faith an' practice, 

In Robert Burns. 

1 worldly. 2 justle. 3 jog. 
4 perceive. 6 morkin sheep. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

My memory's no worth a preen ; l 

I had amaist forgotten clean, 

Ye bade me write you what they mean 

By this " new-light," a 
'Boat which our herds sae aft hae been 

Maist like to fight. 

In days when mankind were but callans 3 

At grammar, logic, an' sic talents, 

They took nae pains their speech to balance, 

Or rales to gie ; 
Bat spak their thoughts in plain, braid Lallans, 4 

Like you or me. 

In thae auld times, they thought the moon, 
Just like a sark,* or pair o' shoon, 
Wore by degrees, till her last roon 6 

Oaed past their viewin ; 
An' shortly after she was done 

They gat a new ane. 

This passed for certain, undisputed ; 
It ne'er cam i' their heads to doubt it, 
Till chiels gat up an' wad confute it, 

An' ca'd it wrang ; 
An' muckle din there was about it, 

Baith loud an' lang. 

Some herds, weel learn* d upo' the beuk, 
Wad threap 7 auld folk the thing misteuk ; 

1 pin. 

2 New-Light is a cant phrase in the West of Scot- 
land for those religious opinions which Dr. Taylor of 
Norwich has defended so strenuously. — R. B. 

8 boys. 4 Lowland speech. 5 shirt. 

• shred. 7 assert. 
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For 'twas the auld moon turn'd a neuk 1 

An' out o* sight, 
An' backlins-comin, to the lenk 

She grew mair bright. 

This was deny'd, ifc was affirm'd ; 
The herds and hissels 2 were alarm'd ; 
The rev'rend grey-beards rav'd an* storm'd, 

That beardless laddies 
Should think they better were inform'd 

Than their auld daddies. 

Frae less to mair, it gaed to sticks ; 

Frae words an' aiths, to clours 3 an* nicks ; 4 

An monie a fallow gat his licks, 

Wi* hearty crunt ; 5 
An* some, to learn them for their tricks, 

Were hang'd an' brunt. 

This game was play'd in mony lands, 
An* "auld-light " caddies 6 bure sic hands, 
That faith, the youngsters took the sands 

Wi' nimble shanks ; 
Till lairds forbad, by strict commands, 

Sic bluidy pranks. 

But " new-light " herds gat sic a cowe, 7 
Folk thought them ruin'd stick-an-stowe ; 8 
Till now, amaist on ev'ry knowe 

Ye'U find ane plac'd ; 
An' some, their "new-light" fair avow, 

Just quite barefaced. 

Nae doubt the " auld-light " flocks are bleatin ; 
Their zealous herds are vex'd and sweatin ; 

- corner. a flocks. 3 bumps. 

4 cuts. 8 blow on the head. 

8 persons. 7 fright. 8 entirely. 
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Mysel, I've even seen them greetin 

Wi' girnin 2 spite, 

To hear the moon sae sadly lie'd on 

By word an' write. 

But shortly they will cow the loans ! 8 
Some " auld-light " herds in neebor touns 
Are mind't, in things they ca' balloons, 

To tak a flight ; 
An' stay ae month amang the moons, 

An' see them right. 

Guid observation they will gie them ; 

An' when the anld moon's gaun to lea'e them, 

The hindmost shaird, 4 they'll fetch it wi' them, 

Just i' their pouch ; 
An' when the " new-light " billies see them, 

I think they'll crouch ! 

Sae, ye observe that a' this clatter 

Is naething but a " moonshine matter ; " 

But tho' dull prose-folk Latin splatter 

In logic tulzie, 5 
I hope we bardies ken some better 

Than mind sic brulzie. 6 



ONE NIGHT AS I DID WANDER. 

A FRAGMENT. 

One night as I did wander, 
When corn begins to shoot, 

I sat me down to ponder, 
Upon an auld tree-root : 

1 crying. * raging. 

* humble the rascals. * shred. 

• contest. 6 broil. 
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Auld Ayr ran by before me, 

And bicker 'd to the seas ; 
A cushat * crooded 2 o'er me, 

That echoed through the braes. 



MY JEAN! 3 

Tho' cruel fate should bid us part, 

Far as the pole and line, 
Her dear idea round my heart, 

Should tenderly entwine. 
Tho' mountains rise, and deserts howl, 

And oceans roar between ; 
Yet, dearer than my deathless soul, 

I still would love my Jean. 



RANTIN, ROVIN ROBIN. 

There was a lad was born in Kyle, 4 
But whatna day o' whatna style, 
I doubt it's hardly worth the while 
To bo sae nice wi' Robin. 
Chor. — Robin was a rovin boy, 

Ran tin, rovin, rantin, rovin, 
Robin was a rovin boy, 
Rantin, rovin Robin ! 

Our monarch's, hindmost year but ane 
Was five-and-twenty days begun, 5 

1 wild pigeon. a cooed. 

3 This song is a first sketch of the famous " Of a' 
the airts," etc. 

4 The central district of Ayrshire. 

5 Jan. 25, 1^59, the date of my hardship's vital exis- 
tence. — R. B. 
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'Twas then a blast o' Janwar' win* 
Blew hansel 1 in on Robin. 

Robin was, etc. 

The gossip keekit a in his loof ," 
Quo' scho, " Wha lives will see the proof, 
This waly 4 boy will be nae coof : 
I think we'll ca' him Robin. 

Robin was, etc. 

" He'll hae misfortunes great an' sma', 
But ay a heart aboon them a', 
He'll be a credit till ns a' — 
We'll a' be proud o' Robin. 

Robin was, etc. 

" But sure as three times three mak nine, 
I see by ilka score and line, 
This chap will dearly like our kin', 
So leeze me 5 on thee ! Robin. 

Robin was, etc. 

" Guid faith," quo' scho, " I doubt you, sir, 
Ye gar the lasses 8 * * * 

But twenty fauts ye may hae waur, 
So blessins on thee ! Robin." 

Robin was, etc. 

1 first gift. a looked. * palm. 

4 large, jolly. 

5 A term of congratulatory endearment. 

6 Cunningham gives the following reading, without 
mentioning his authority : — 

" Gude faith ! " quo' sho, " I doubt you gar 
The bonie lassies lie aspar.' 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF ROBERT 

RUISSEAJJX. 1 

Now Robin lies in his last lair, 

He'll gabble rhyme, nor sing nae mair ; 

Canld poverty, wi' hungry stare, 

Nae mair shall fear him ; 
Nor anxious fear, nor cankert care, 

E'er mair come near him. 

To tell the truth, they seldom fash'd a him, 
Except the moment that they crush'd him ; 
For sune as chance or fate had hush'd 'em 

Tho' e'er sae short, 
Then wi' a rhyme or sang he lash'd 'em, 

And thought it sport. 

Tho* he was bred to kintra-wark, 

And counted was baith wight 8 and stark, 4 

Yet that was never Robin's mark 

To mak a man ; 
But tell him, he was learn' d and dark, 5 

Ye roos'd 8 him then ! 

1 French for rivulets, or burns ; a translation of his 
own name. This piece, the fragment " One night as 
I did wander," and " Rantin, Rovin Robin, were 
printed by Oromek in 1808, and their chronological 
position cannot be ascertained with certainty. 

a troubled. 8 strong. * stout. 

5 literary. 6 praised. 



I. 
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EPISTLE TO JOHN GOLDIE, 1 
IN KII4MARNOCK, 

AUTHOR OF THE GOSPEL RECOVERED.— AUGUST, 

1785. 

Gowdie, terror o' the Whigs, 
Dread o' blackcoats and reverend wigs ! 
Sour Bigotry on his last legs 

Girns an' looks back, 
Wishing the ten Egyptian plagues 
May seize you quick. 

Poor gapin, glowrin Superstition ! 
Wae's me, she's in a sad condition : 

1 John Goldie's father was the miller at Craigmill 
on Cessnock water in Galston parish, where the 
future philosopher was horn in 1717. He showed an 
early aptitude for science and mechanical skill, and 
soon became an adept in geometry, architecture, and 
astronomy. While yet a young man, he removed to 
Kilmarnock, where he carried on business, first as a 
cabinet-maker, and afterwards as an extensive wine 
and spirit merchant ; but all his leisure time was 
devoted to his favourite scientific pursuits and 
mechanical contrivances. In his religious views he 
was originally orthodox, and joined the Anti-burgher 
congregation at Kilmaurs ; but, before he was fifty 
years old, his opinions underwent a radical change. 
These he carried much beyond the Arminianism of 
the New Light party. In 1780 he published his 
opinions in three volumes printed at Glasgow, and 
popularly termed " Gowdie's Bible." 

At the date of Burns's epistle to him, Goldie was 
sixty-eight years old. He survived till 1811. The 
bard relied much on Goldie's friendship and advice 
during his visits to Kilmarnock while his poems were 
at the press {Scott Douglas), 
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Fye ! bring Black Jock * her state physician, 

To see her water : 
Alas, there's ground for great suspicion 

She'll ne'er get better. 

Enthusiasm's past redemption, 

Gane in a gallopin consumption : 

Not a' her quacks, wi' a' their gumption/ 

Can ever mend her ; 
Her feeble pulse gies strong presumption, 

She'll soon surrender. 

Auld Orthodoxy lang did grapple, 
For every hole to get a stapple ; 3 
But now she fetches at the thrapple, 

An' fights for breath ; 
Haste, gie her name up in the chapel, 4 

Near unto death. 5 

It's you an* Taylor 8 are the chief 
To blame for a' this black 7 mischief ; 
But could the L — d's ain folk get leave, 

A toom 8 tar barrel 
An' twa red peats wad bring relief, 

And end the quarrel. • 

1 The Rev. J. Russell, Kilmarnock. — R. B. 
a talent. 3 plug or stopper. 

* Mr. Russell's Kirk.— R. B. 
6 This piece is printed from the Glenriddell MSS. 
Stewart's version (1801) ran thus : — 

" But now she's got an unco ripple, 
Haste, gie her name up i' the chapel 

Nigh unto death ; 
See how she fetches at the thrapple, 

And gasps for wreath." 

6 Dr. Taylor, of Norwich.— R. B. 

7 Var. " Wha are to blame for this " (Stewart). 
6 empty. 
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For me, my skill's but very sma', 
An* skill in prose I've nane ava' ; 
But quietlenswise, between us twa, 

Weel may ye speed ! 
And tho' they sud you sair misca', 

Ne'er fash ! your head. 

E'en swinge the dogs, and thresh them sicker ! * 
The mair they squeel ay chap 3 the thicker ; 
And still 'mang hands a hearty bicker 

O' something stout; 
It gars an owthor's pulso beat quicker, 

And helps his wit. 

There's naething like the honest nappy ; * 
Whare'll ye e'er see men sae happy, 
Or women sonsie, 5 saft an sappy, 

'Tween morn and morn, 
As them wha like to taste the drappie, 

In glass or horn ? 

I've seen me daez't upon a time, 

I scarce could wink or see a sty me ; 8 

Just ae hanf-mutchkin' 7 does me prime, 

(Ought less, is little,) 
Then back I rattle on the rhyme, 

As gleg's a whittle. 8 

1 trouble. . 2 surely. 

8 strike. 4 ale. 

6 engaging. 6 glimmer of li^ht. 

7 a halt-pint. 8 sharp as a knife. 
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THE HOLY FAIR. 1 

A robe of seeming truth and trust 

Hid crafty observation ; 
And secret hung, with poison'd crust, 

The dirk of defamation : 
A mask that like the gorget showtt, 

Dye-varying on the pigeon ; 
And for a mantle large and broad, 

He wrapt him in Religion. 

Hypocrisy a-la-mode. 

Upon 2 a simmer Sunday morn, 
When Nature's face is fair, 

I walked forth to view the corn, 
An' snuff the caller 3 air. 

1 "Holy Fair" is a common phrase in the west 
of Scotland for a sacramental occasion. — (R. B.) 
Lockhart says, after commending the " Cottar's 
Saturday Night : " " That the same man should have 
produced that poem and the ' Holy Fair ' about the 
some time, will ever continue to move wonder and 
regret." But as Chambers points out, "the rite 
itself, and even the place where it was administered, 
forms no part of the picture. Burns limits himself to 
the assemblage which takes place on such occasions, 
in some open space near the church." There various 
neighbouring clergymen held services, and there is 
clear evidence Burns in no way exaggerated the 
scenes that occurred on such occasions. Pennant 
(1769) says that the " Holy Fair " was " often made a 
season of debauchery." 

The communion was administered at Mauchline in 
those days but once a year, namely, on the second 
Sunday of August. 

Fergusson's " Leith Races " was Burns's model in 
writing this poem. In that piece Mirth occupies 
exactly the position taken by Fun in the " Holy 
Fair." Gilbert Burns observes : " Fergusson, in his 



a Vab. " 'Twas on" (MS.). » fresh. 
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The rising sun owre Galston muirs 
Wi' glorious light was glintin ; 

The hares were hirplin l down the furrs, 
The lay 'rocks they were chantin 

Fu' sweet that day. 

As lightsomely I glowr'd abroad, 

To see a scene sae gay, 
Three hizzies, early at the road, 

Gam skelpin a up the way. 
Twa had manteeles o' dolefu' black, 

But ane wi' lyart 3 lining ; 
The third, that gaed a wee a-back, 

Was in the fashion shining, 

Fu' gay 4 that day. 

The twa appear'd like sisters twin, 

In feature, form, an' claes ; 
Their visage 5 wither'd, lang an* thin, 

An' sour as ony slaes : 
The third cam up, hap-stap-an'-lowp, 

As light as ony lambie, 
An' wi' a curchie low did stoop, 

As soon as e'er she saw me, 

Fu' kind that day. 



'Hallow Fair of Edinburgh,' I believe, likewise fur- 
nished a hint of the title and plan of the ' Holy Fair. ' 
The farcical scene the poet there describes, was often 
a favourite field of his observation, and most of the 
incidents he mentions had actually passed before his 
eyes. " David Sillar thus bears testimony to the accu- 
racy of Burns's description of " The Holy Fair : " 

" — When ye paint the Holy Fair, 
Ye draw it to a very hair." 

1 creeping. a hastening. s grey. 

4 Var. «« braw " (MS.). 5 Var. " faces " (MS.). 
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Wi' bonnet aff, quoth I, " Sweet lass, 

I think ye seem to ken me ; 
I'm sure I've seen that bonie face, 

But yet I canna name ye." 
Quo' she, an' laughin as she spak, 

An' taks me by the hands, 
" Ye, for my sake, hae gien * the feck a 

Of a' the ten commands 

A screed 8 some day. 4 

" My name is Fun — your cronie dear, 

The nearest friend ye hae ; 
An' this is Superstition here, 

An' that's Hypocrisy. 
I'm gaun to Mauchline * holy fair,' 

To spend an hour in daffin : 6 
Gin ye'll go there, yon runkl'd pair, 

We will get famous laughin 

At them this day." 

Quoth I, " Wi' a' my heart, I'll do't ; 

I'll get my Sunday's sark on, 
An' meet you on the holy spot ; 

Faith, we'se hae fine remarkin ! " 8 
Then I gaed hame at crowdie-time, 7 

An' soon I made me ready ; 
For roads were clad, f rae side to side, 

Wi' mony a wearie body, 

In droves that day. 

1 Var. " broke" (MS.). 2 most. 

3 rent. 4 Var. " By night or day " (MS.). 

6 merriment. 

6 Var. " Quothie I'll get my tither coat, 

And on my Sunday's sark ; 
An' meet ye in the yard without 
At op'ning o' the wark " (MS.). 

7 breakfast-time. 
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Here farmers gash, 1 in ridin graith, 2 

Gaed hoddin 8 by their cotters ; 
There swankies 4 yonng, in braw braid-claith, 

Are springin 5 owre the gutters. 
The lasses, skelpin barefit, thrang, 

In silks an' scarlets glitter ; 
Wi' sweet-milk cheese, in mony a whang, 8 

An' farls, 7 bak'd wi' butter, 

Fu' crump that day. 

When by the " plate " we set our nose, 

Weel heaped up wi' ha'pence, 
A greedy glowr " black-bonnet " 8 throws, 

An* we maun draw our tippence. 
Then in we go to see the show : 

On ev'ry side they're gath'rin ; 
Some carry in dails, 9 some chairs an' stools, 

An' some are busy bleth'rin 10 

Bight loud that day. 

Here stands a shed to fend u the show'rs, 

An* screen our countra gentry ; 
There " Racer Jess," 12 an' twa-three wh-res, 

Are blinkin at the entry. 
Here sits a raw o' tittlin jads, 

Wi' heavin breasts an' bare neck ; 



1 sagacious. a attire. 

8 jolting. 4 strapping fellows. 

8 Var. "spangin"(MS.). 

6 thick piece. 7 cakes of shortbread. 

8 an elder. 9 deals. 10 talking idly. 

. u ward off. 

12 February, 1813, died at Mauchline, Janet Gibson 
— the "Racer Jess" of Burns's "Holy Fair," re- 
markable for her pedestrian feats. She was a 
daughter of "Poosie Nansie," who figures in "The 
Jolly Beggars " (Newspaper Obituary). Some MSS. 



oily jj 
iad, " 



read, "Bet B—r there." 
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An' there a batch o' wabster lads, 1 
Blackgnardin frae Kilmarnock, 

For fun this day. 

Here some are thinkin on their sins, 

An' some upo' their claes ; 
Ane curses feet that fyl'd his shins, 

Anither sighs an' prays : 
On this hand sits a chosen 2 swatch, 8 

Wi' screw 'd-up, grace-proud 4 faces ; 
On that a set o' chaps, at watch, 

Thrang winkin on the lasses 

To chairs that day. 

O happy is that man, an' blest ! 

Nae wonder that it pride him ! 
Whase ain dear lass, that he likes 6 best, 

Gomes clinkin down beside him ! 
Wi' arm repos'd on the chair back, 

He sweetly does compose him ; 
Which, by degrees, slips round her neck, 

An's loof 8 upon her bosom, 

Unkendthat day. 7 

Now a' 8 the congregation o'er 

Is silent 9 expectation ; 
For Moodie 10 speels ll the holy door, 

I Var. "brawds"(MS.). 

a " an Elect " (1786 edition). 

8 sample. 4 Var. " Wi' mercy-beggin " (MS.). 

8 Var. " loves " (MS.). 6 hand. 

7 " This verse sets boldly out with a line of a psalm. 
It is the best description ever was drawn. * unkend 
that day ' surpasses all " (James Hogg). 

8 Var. "But now "(MS.). 

9 Var. "hushtin"(MS.). 

10 Rev. Alexander Moodie, of Riccarton, one of the 
heroes of the " Twa Herds. " Translated froni Culross, 
1762. Died Feb. 15th, 1799. 

II Var. " Sawnie climbs" (MS.). 
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Wi' tidings o' damnation : ' 
Should Hornie, as in ancient days, 

'Mang sons o' God present him, 
The vera sight o' Moodie's 2 face, 

To 's ain het hame 3 had sent him 

Wi' fright that day. 

Hear how he clears the points o' Faith 

Wi' rattlin and wi' thumpin ! 
Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath, 

He's stampin, an' he's jumpin ! 
His lengthen'd chin, his turned-up snout, 

His eldritch 4 squeel an' gestures, 

how they fire the heart devout, 
Like cantharidian plaisters 

On sic a day ! 

But hark ! the tent has chang'd its voice ; 

There's peace an' rest nae langer ; 
For a' the real judges rise, 

They canna sit for anger. 
Smith 5 opens out 6 his cauld harangues, 

On practice and on morals ; 
An' aff the godly pour in thrangs, 

To gie the jars an' barrels 

A lift that day. 

What signifies his barren shine, 
Of moral powers an' reason ? 7 

1 Altered in 1787 from the "s-lv-t-n" of the 1786 
edition, at the suggestion of Dr. Hugh Blair. 

3 Var. "Sawnie's"(MS.). 

3 Var. "To Hell wi' speed" (MS.). 

4 unearthly. 

5 Rev. George (subsequently Dr. ) Smith, of Galston, 
referred to in the "Twa Herds" and also in the 
" Kirk's Alarm." Ordained 1778. Died 1823. 

6 Var. " Geordie begins " (MS.). 

7 Var. " It's na nae gospel truth divine, 

To cant o' sense an' reason " (MS.). 
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His English style, an' gesture fine 

Are a' clean out o' season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine, 

Or some auld pagan l heathen, 
The moral man he does define, 

But ne'er a word o' faith in 

That's right that day. 

In guid time comes an antidote 

Against sic poison'd nostrum ; 
For Peebles, 2 frae the water-fit, 3 

Ascends the holy rostrum : 
See, up he's got the word o' God, 

An' meek an' mim has view'd it, 
While " Common-sense " has taen the road, 

An' aff, an' up the Cowgate * 

Fast, f ast that day. 

Wee Miller 5 niest the Guard relieves, 

An' Orthodoxy raibles, 
Tho' in his heart he weel believes, 

An' thinks it auld wives' fables : 
But faith ! the birkie 6 wants a manse, 

So, cannilie he hums them ; 
Altho' his carnal wit an' sense 

Like hafHins 7 -wise o'ercomes him 

At times that day. 

1 Var. "wicked" (MS.). 

3 Rev. Wm. Peebles of " The Water-fit," or New- 
ton-upon-Ayr. He was ordained 1778, made a D.D. 
in 1795, and died in 1825, aged seventy-four. 

8 VAR. " For Fairy Willy Water-fit " (MS.). 

4 A street so called which faces the tent in Mauch- 
line.— R. B. 

6 Rev. Alex. Miller, afterwards of Kilmaurs, a 
short, paunchy man, supposed to be at heart a 
" moderate. " Ordained in 1788. Died in 1804. 

6 clever fellow. 7 partly. 
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Now butt an' ben the change-house fills, 

Wi' yill-caup commentators ; 
Here's cryin oat for bakes and gills, 

An' there the pint-stowp clatters ; 
While thick an' thrang, an' load an' lang, 

Wi' logic an' wi* scripture, 
They raise a din, that in the end 

Is like to breed a rupture 

0* wrath that day. 

Leeze me on drink ! it gies us mair 

Than either school or college ; 
It ken'les wit, it waukens lear, 1 

It pangs a us fou o' knowledge : 
Be't whisky-gill or penny-wheep, 8 

Or ony stronger potion, 
It never fails, on drinkin deep, 

To kittle up our notion, 

By night or day. 

The lads an' lasses, blythely bent 

To mind baith saul an' body, 4 
Sit round the table, weel content, 

An' steer about the toddy : 5 
On this ane's dress, an' that ane's leuk, 

They're makin observations ; 
While some are cozie i' the neuk, 

An' forming assignations 

To meet some day. 

But now the L — 's ain trumpet touts, 
Till a' the hills are rairin, 6 

1 learning. 2 crams. 

8 Mr. Logie Robertson quotes Langland, who de- 
scribes Rose the Regratour as pouring together "pent 
ale and yiriwhit for laborers and louh folk." 

4 Var. " Their lowin' drouth to quench " (MS.). 

8 Var. "punch" (MS.). 

6 roaring with echo. 
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And echoes back-return the shouts ; 

Black Russell l is na sparin : 2 
His piercin words, like highlan * swords, 

Divide the joints an' marrow ; 
His talk o' Hell, whare devils dwell, 

Our vera " sauls does harrow " 4 

Wi' fright that day ! 

A vast, unbottom'd, boundless pit, 

Fill'd fou o' lowin brunstane, 
Whase ragin flame, an' scorching heat, 

Wad melt the hardest whun-stane ! 
The half-asleep start up wi' fear, 

An' think they hear it roarin ; 
When presently it does appear 

'Twas but some neibor snorin, 

Asleep that day. 

'Twad be owre lang a tale to tell, 

How mony stories past ; 
An* how they crouded to the yill, 

When they were a* dismist ; 
How drink * gaed round, in cogs ° an' caups, 

Amang the furms an' benches ; 
An' cheese an' bread, frae women's laps, 

Was dealt about in lunches, 

An' dawds 7 that day. 

In comes a gawsie, 8 gash 9 guidwife, 
An' sits down by the fire, 

1 Var. " Black Jock, he " (MS.). 

a Rev. John Russell, one of the " Twa Herds," and 
" Rumble John " of the " Kirk's Alarm." Ordained 
in 1774 ; called to Stirling 1800. 

8 Var. "twae-edeed" (MS.). 

* Shakespeare's " Hamlet. "— R. B. (See act i. sc. 5.) 

• Var. " yiU " (MS.). e Var. " jugs " (MS.). 
7 large pieces. * jolly. 9 sagacious. 
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Syne l draws her kebbuck 2 an* her knife ; 

The lasses they are shyer : 
The auld guidmen, about the grace, 

Frae side to side they bother ; 
Till some ane by his bonnet lays, 

An' gies them't, like a tether, 

Fa* lang that day. 

Waesncks ! 3 for him that gets nae lass, 

Or lasses that hae naething ! 
Sma' need has he to say a grace, 

Or melvie * his braw claithing ! 

wives, be mindfu' ance yoursel 
How borne lads ye wanted ; 

An' dinna for a kebbuck-heei 5 
Let lasses be affronted 

On sic a day ! 

Now Clinkumbell, 8 wi* rattlin tow, 

Begins to jow an* croon ; 7 
Some swagger hame the best they dow, 8 

Some wait the afternoon. 
At slaps 9 the billies halt a blink, 

Till lasses strip their shoon : 
Wi' faith an' hope, an' love an* drink, 

They're a' in famous tune 

For crack 10 that day. 

How mony hearts this day converts 

0' sinners and o' lasses ! 
Their hearts o' stane, gin night, are gane 

As saft as ony flesh is : 
There's some are fou o' love divine ; 

1 Var. "Then " (MS.). a cheese. 

* Alas. * soil with meal. 5 end of a cheese. 

6 the bell-ringer. 

7 Var. " Then Robin Gib, wi' weary iow, 

Begins to clink and croon " (MS.). 

• can. 9 stiles. 10 conversation. 
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There's some are f on o' brandy ; 
An' mon j jobs that day begin, 
May end in houghmagandie 

Some ither day. 



THIRD EPISTLE TO J. LAPRAIK. 1 

Guid speed and f urder to you, Johnie, 
Gnid health, hale han's an' weather bonie ; 
Now, when ye're nickin 2 down fa* cannie 

The staff o' bread, 
May ye ne'er want a stonp o' bran'y 

To clear your head. 

May Boreas never thresh your rigs, 
Nor kick your rickles 3 aff their legs, 
Sendin the stuff o'er muirs an' haggs * 

Like drivin wrack ; 
But may the tapmost grain that wags 

Come to the sack. 

I'm bizzie, too, an' skelpin 5 at it, 

But bitter, daudin 6 showers hae wat it ; 

Sae my old stumpie pen I gat it 

Wi' muckle wark, 
An* took my jocteleg 7 an' whatt 8 it, 

Like ony dark. 

It's now twa month that I'm your debtor, 
For your braw, nameless, dateless letter, 
Abusin me for harsh ill-nature 

On holy men, 
While deil a hair yoursel ye're better, 

But mair profane. 

1 This epistle was published in Lapraik's poems, 
1788. The bad weather of 1785 destroyed half the 
crops at Mossgiel. 

a cutting. 3 small ricks. 4 scars in mosses. 

6 striking. 6 driving. 7 pen-knife. * cut. 
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But let the kirk- folk ring their bells, 
Let's sing about our noble sel's : 
We'll cry nae jads frae heathen hills 

To help, or roose 1 us ; 
But browster wives an* whisky stills, 

They are the Muses. 

Your friendship, sir, I winna quat it, 

An' if ye mak' objections at it, 

Then hand in nieve a some day we'll knot it, 

An' witness take, 
An' when wi' usquabae we've wat it, 

It winna break. 

But if the beast an branks be spar'd 
Till kye be gaun without the herd, 
And a' the vittel in the yard, 

And theekit 3 right, 
I mean your ingle-side to guard 

Ae winter night. 

Then muse-inspirin aquavit® 

Shall mak us baith sae blythe and witty, 

Till ye forget ye're auld an' gatty, 4 

And be as canty 
As ye were nine years less than thretty — 

Sweet ane an' twenty ! 

But stooks are cowpet 5 wi' the blast, 
And now the sinn keeks 6 in the west, 
Then I maun rin amang the rest, 

An' quat my chanter ; 
Sae I subscribe mysel in haste, 

Yours, Bab the Banter. 

Sept. 13, 1785. 

1 inspire. a fist. s thatched. 

4 paunchy. 6 overturned. 8 peeps. 
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EPISTLE TO THE REV. JOHN 

M'MATH, 1 

INCLOSING A COPY OF "HOLY WILLIE'S PRAYER," 
WHICH HE HAD REQUESTED, SEPT. 17, 1785. 

While at the stook the shearers 2 cow'r 
To shun the bitter blaudin' 3 show'r, 
Or in gnlravage 4 rinnin scowr ; 5 

To pass the time, 
To you I dedicate the hour 

In idle rhyme. 

My Musie, tir'd wi' mony a sonnet 

On gown, an' ban', an' douce 8 black bonnet, 7 

Is grown right eerie 8 now she's done it, 

Lest they shou'd blame her, 
An' rouse their holy thunder on it 

And anathem her. 

I own 'twas rash, an' rather hardy, 
That I a simple, country bardie, 
Shou'd meddle wi' a pack sae sturdy, 

Wha, if they ken me, 
Can easy, wi' a single wordie, 

Louse hell upon me. 

But I gae mad at their grimaces, 
Their sighin, cantin, grace-proud faces, 

1 M'Math was assistant and successor to the Rev. 
Peter Woodrow, minister of Tarbolton, and both are 
complimented in " The Twa Herds " as able preachers 
of the liberal stamp. In after years M'Matn took to 
drinking, and died at Kossul in the Isle of Mull, in 
1825. 

2 reapers. 8 beating. 4 tumult. s escape. 
8 grave. 7 ».c, on minister and elder. 

8 frightened. 

I. K 
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Their three-mile prayers, an* half-mile graces, 

Their raxin * conscience, 

Whase greed, revenge, and pride disgraces 

Waur nor their nonsense. 

There's Gaw'n, 2 misca'd wanr than a beast, 
Wha has mair honor in his breast 
Than mony scores as guid's the priest 

Wha sae abased him : 
And may a bard no crack his jest 

What way they've ns'd him P 

See him, the poor man's friend in need, 8 
The gentleman in word an* deed — 
An' shall his fame an' honor bleed 

By worthless skellums, 4 
An' not a muse erect her head 

To cowe the blellnms ? 5 

Pope, had I thy satire's darts 
To gie the rascals their deserts, 
I'd rip their rotten, hollow hearts, 

An' tell aloud 
Their jugglin hocus-pocus arts 

To cheat the crowd. 

God knows, I'm no the thing I shou'd be, 
Nor am I even the thing I cou'd be, 
But twenty times I rather would be 

An atheist clean, 
Than under gospel colors hid be 

Just for a screen. 

An honest man may like a glass, 
An honest man may like a lass, 

1 stretching. a Gavin Hamilton. 

3 This couplet again appears in the Dedication to 
Gavin Hamilton. 

4 rogues. 5 idle talkers. 
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Bat mean revenge, an' malice fanse 

He'll still disdain, 

An' then cry zeal for gospel laws, 

Like some we ken. 

They take religion in their month ; 
They talk o' mercy, grace, an* truth, 
For what ? to gie their malice skouth l 

On some puir wight, 
An' hunt him down, owre right and ruth, 

To ruin streicht. 

All hail, Religion ! maid divine ! 
Pardon a Muse sae mean as mine, 
Who in her rough imperfect line 

Thus daurs to name thee ; 
To stigmatise false friends of thine 

Can ne'er defame thee. 

Tho' blotch't and foul wi' mony a stain, 

An' far unworthy of thy train, 

With trembling voice I tune my strain, 

To join with those 
Who boldly dare thy cause maintain 

In spite of foes : 

In spite o' crowds, in spite o* mobs, 
In spite o' undermining jobs, 
In spite o' dark banditti stabs 

At worth an' merit, * 
By scoundrels, even wi' holy robes, 

But hellish spirit. 

O Ayr ! my dear, my native ground, 
Within thy presbyterial bound 

1 freedom to act. 
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A candid liberal band is found 

Of public teachers, 
As men, as christians too, renown'd, 

An' manly preachers. 

Sir, in that circle you are nam'd ; 
Sir, in that circle you are fam'd ; 
An' some, by whom your doctrine's blam'd 

(Which gies ye honor) 
Even, sir, by them your heart's esteem'd, 

An' winning manner. 

Pardon this freedom I have ta'en, 
An' if impertinent I've been, 
Impute it not, good sir, in ane 

Whase heart ne'er wrang'd ye, 
But to his utmost would befriend 

Ought that belang'd ye. 



SECOND EPISTLE TO DAVIE. 1 
a brother poet. 

Auld Neibour, 

I'm three times doubly o'er your debtor, 
For your auld-farrant, 2 f rien'ly letter ; 
Tho' I maun say't, I doubt ye flatter, 

Ye speak sae fair ; 
For my puir, silly, rhymin clatter 

Some less maun sair. s 

Hale be your heart, hale be your fiddle, 
Lang may your elbuck * jink an' diddle, 5 

1 David Sillar introduced this epistle of Burns in 
the early pages of his book (see p. 74). 
1 sagacious. * serve. 

* elbow. 5 move quickly and jog. 
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To cheer yon thro' the weary widdle l 

O' war'ly cares ; 
Till bairns' bairns kindly caddie 

Your anld grey hairs. 9 

Bnt Davie, lad, I'm rede ye're glaikit ; * 
I'm tanld the muse ye hae negleckit ; 
An' gif it's sae, ye and be licket 

Until ye fyke ; 4 
Sic hauns 8 as yon snd ne'er be f aiket, 8 

Be hain't 7 wha like. 

For me, I'm on Parnassus* brink, 

Rivin the words to gar 8 them clink ; 

Whyles daez't wi' love, whyles daez't wi' drink, 

Wi' jads or masons ; 
An' whyles, bnt aye owre late, I think 

Braw sober lessons. 

Of a' the thoughtless sons o' man, 
Commen' me to the bardie clan ; 
Except it be some idle plan 

0' rhymin clink — 
The devil-haet, that I snd ban ' 

They ever think. 

Nae thought, nae view, nae scheme o' livin, 
Nae cares to gie us joy or grievin, 
But just the pouchie put the nieve 10 in, 

An' while ought's there, 
Then, hi! tie, skiltie, we gae scrievin, 11 

An' fash 12 nae mair. 

1 struggle. 

2 This verse was repeated almost verbatim in the 
Epistle to Major Logan. 

3 thoughtless. 4 shrug with the pain. 

5 hands, men. 6 spared. * spared. 

8 make. 9 swear. 10 fist. 

11 careering. l2 trouble. 
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Leeze me l on rhyme ! it's ay a treasure, 
My chief, amaist my only pleasure ; 
At hame, a-fiel', at wark, or leisure, 

The Muse, poor hizzie ! 
Tho' rough an' raploch 2 be her measure, 

She's seldom lazy. 

Hand to the Muse, my dainty Davie : 
The warl' may play you monie a shavie ; 
But for the Muse, she'll never leave ye, 

Tho' e'er sae puir ; 
Na, even tho' limpin wi' the spavie 8 

Frae door to door. 



YOUNG PEGGY 4 BLOOMS. 

Young Peggy blooms our boniest lass, 
Her blush is like the morning, 

The rosy dawn, the springing grass, 
With early gems adorning. 

1 commend me to. 2 coarse. 8 spavin. 

4 Miss Peggy Kennedy was the daughter of a 
Carrick laird, and a relative of Mrs. Gavin Hamilton. 
When Burns was introduced to her, while she was on 
a visit to the Hamiltons, she was aged seventeen, and 
was understood to be betrothed to Captain Andrew 
M'Doual, M.P. ; but the engagement was broken 
off owing to his character. Miss Kennedy, however, 
maintained secret intercourse with her lover, and a 
child was born in 1794. M'Doual then refused to 
acknowledge his responsibility, and law proceedings 
were instituted, but the lady died in 1795. The poet 
sent these verses to Miss Kennedy in a letter, con- 
cluding thus : " That the arrows of misfortune may 
never reach your heart — that the snares of villainy 
may never beset you in the road of life — that Inno- 
cence may hand you by the path of Honour to the 
dwelling oi Peace, is the sincere wish of him who has 
the honour to be," etc. 
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Her eyes outshine the radiant beams 
That gild the passing shower. 

And glitter o'er the crystal streams. 
And cheer each fresh 'ning flower. 

Her lips, more than the cherries bright, 

A richer dye has graced them ; 
They charm th' admiring gazer's sight, 

And sweetly tempt to taste them ; 
Her smile is as the evening mild, 

When feather'd pairs are courting, 
And little lambkins wanton wild, 

In playful bands disporting. 

Were Fortune lovely Peggy's foe, 

Such sweetness would relent her ; 
As blooming Spring unbends the brow 

Of surly savage Winter. 
Detraction's eye no aim can gain, 

Her winning pow'rs to lessen ; 
And fretful Envy grins in vain 

The poison'd tooth to fasten. 

Ye Pow'rs of Honor, Love, and Truth, 

From ev'ry ill defend her ! 
Inspire the highly-favour'd youth 

The destinies intend her : 
Still fan the sweet connubial flame 

Responsive in each bosom ; 
And bless the dear parental name 

With many a filial blossom. 
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FAREWELL TO BALLOCHMYLE. 1 

Tub Catrine woods were yellow seen, 

The flowers decay'd on Catrine lee, 
Nae lav'rock sang on hillock green, 

Bat nature sicken 'd on the e'e. 
Thro* faded groves Maria sang, 

Hersel in beauty's bloom the while ; 
And ay the wild- wood echoes rang, 

Fareweel the braes o' Ballochmyle ! 

Low in your wintry beds, ye flowers, 

Again ye'll flourish fresh and fair ; 
Ye birdies dumb, in with'ring bowers, 

Again yell charm the vocal air. 
But here, alas ! for me nae mair 

Shall birdie charm, or floweret smile ; 
Fareweel the bonie banks of Ayr, 

Fareweel, fareweel ! sweet Ballochmyle ! 



FRAGMENT.— HER FLOWING LOCKS. 2 

Her flowing locks, the raven's wing, 
Adown her neck and bosom hing ; 
How sweet unto that breast to cling, 
And round that neck entwine her ! 

1 About this period Sir John Whitefoord's misfor- 
tunes, arising chiefly through his connection with 
the Ayr Bank, obliged him to sell his estate at 
Ballochmyle. "Maria" was Miss Whitefoord, who 
afterwards became Mrs. Cranstoun. 

2 If these lines are rightly connected, by Cunning- 
ham, with Mauchline, they probably refer to Miss 
Whitefoord. 
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Her lips are roses wat wi' dew, 
O, what a feast, her borne mou ! 
Her cheeks a mair celestial hue, 
A crimson still diviner ! 



HALLOWEEN. 1 

The following poem will, by many readers, be well 
enough understood ; but for the sake of those who 
are unacquainted with the manners and traditions 
of the country where the scene is cast, notes are 
added, to give some account of the principal charms 
and spells of that night, so big with prophecy to the 
peasantry in the west of Scotland. The passion of 
prying into futurity makes a striking part of the 
history of human nature in its rude state, in all ages 
and nations ; and it may be some entertainment to a 
philosophic mind, if any such honour the author with 
a perusal, to see the remains of it among the more 
enlightened in our own. 

" Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
The simple pleasures of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art." 

Goldsmith. 

Upon that night, when fairies light 
On Cassilis Downans 2 dance, 

Or owre the lays, 3 in splendid blaze, 
On sprightly coursers prance ; 

1 Is thought to be a night when witches, devils, 
and other mischief-making beings are all abroad on 
their baneful, midnight errands; particularly those 
aerial people, the fairies, are said on that night, to 
hold a grand anniversary (R. B.). — John Mayne had 
published a poem of twelve stanzas on this subject in 
" Ruddiman s Weekly Magazine " for Nov., 1780. 

2 Certain little, romantic, rocky, green hills in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient seat of the Earls of 
Cassilis. — R. B. 3 leas. 
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Or for Colean the roat is ta'en, 
Beneath the moon's pale beams ; 

There, up the Cove, 1 to stray an' rove, 
Amang the rocks and streams 

To sport that night : 

Amang the bonie winding banks, 

Where Doon rins, wimplin, 2 clear ; 
Where Bruce 3 ance ruled the martial ranks, 

An' shook his Carrick spear ; 
Some merry, friendly, country-folks 

Together did convene, 
To burn their nits, an' pou their stocks, 

An' haud their Halloween 

Fu' blythe that night. 

The lasses feat, 4 an' cleanly neat, 

Mair braw than when they're fine ; 
Their faces blythe, fu* sweetly kythe,' 

Hearts leal, an' warm, an' kin' : 
The lads sae trig, wi' wooer-babs 6 

Weel-knotted on their garten ; 
Some unco blate, 7 an' some wi' gabs 8 

Gar lasses' hearts gang startin 

Whyles fast at night. 

Then, first an' foremost, thro* the kail, 
Their " stocks " 9 maun a' be sought ance ; 

1 A noted cavern near Colean House, called the 
Cove of Colean ; which, as well as Cassilis Downans, 
is famed, in the country, for being a favourite haunt 
of the fairies. — R. B. 

3 meandering. 

3 The famous family of that name, the ancestor of 
Robert, the great deliverer of his country, were 
Earls of Carrick. — R. B. 

4 trim. 8 show. 6 love-knots. 
7 shy. 8 mouths. 

9 The first ceremony of Halloween is pulling each 
a " stock," or plant of kail. They must go out, hand 
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They steek l their een, an' grape a an* wale 8 
For muckle anes, an' stranght anes. 

Poor hav'rel 4 Will fell aff the drift, 
An' wandered thro* the "bow-kail," 

An* pou't for want o' better shift, 
A rant, was like a sow-tail 

Sae bow't 5 that night. 

Then, stranght or crooked, yird or nane, 

They roar an' cry a* throw' ther ; 
The vera wee-things, toddlin, rin, 

Wi' stocks out owre their shonther : 
An* gif the cnstock's sweet or sour, 

Wi* joctelegs 8 they taste them ; 
Syne coziely, aboon the door, 

Wi' cannie care, they've plac'd them 

To lie that night. 

The lasses staw 7 frae 'mang them a', 
To pou their stalks o' corn ; 8 

in hand, with eyes shut, and pull the first they meet 
with : its being big or little, straight or crooked, is 
prophetic of the size and shape of the grand object of 
all their spells — the husband or wife. If any " yird," 
or earth, stick to the root, that is " tocher," or for- 
tune ; and the taste of the " custock," that -is the 
heart of the stem, is indicative of the natural temper 
and disposition. Lastly, the stems, or, to give them 
their proper appellation, the "runts," are placed 
somewnere above the head of the door ; and the 
Christian names of people whom chance brings into 
the house are, according to the priority of placing 
the " runts," the names in question. — R. B. 

1 shut. 2 grope. 8 choose. 

4 half-witted. 5 crooked. 

6 knives. 7 stole away. 

6 They go to the barnyard, and pull each, at three 
several times, a stalk of oats. If the third stalk 
wants the " top-pickle," that is, the grain at the top of 
the stalk, the party in question will come to the mar- 
riage-bed any thing but a maid. — R. B. 



if I 
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But Bab slips out, an' jinks about, 

Behint the muckle thorn : 
He grippet Nelly hard an' fast ; 

Loud skirl'd 1 a' the lasses ; 
But her tap-pickle 2 maist was lost, 

Whan kiutlin 3 in the " fause-house 

Wi' him that night. 

The auld guid-wife% weel-hoordet nits 5 

Are round an' round divided, 
An' mony lads an' lasses' fates 

Are there that night decided : 
Some kindle couthie, 6 side by side, 

An' burn thegither trimly ; 
Some start awa wi' saucy pride, 

An' jump out owre the chimlie 

Fu' high that night. 

Jean slips in twa, wi' tentie e'e ; 

Wha 'twas, she wadna tell ; 
But this is Jock, an' this is me, 

She says in to hersel : 
He bleez'd owre her, an' she owre him, 

As they wad never mair part ; 
Till faff ! he started up the lum, 7 

And Jean had e'en a sair heart 

To see't that night. 

1 shrieked. 2 the grain at the top of the stalk. 

* cuddling. 

4 When the corn is in a doubtful state, by being 
too green or wet, the stack-builder, by means of old 
timber, etc., makes a large apartment in his stack, 
with an opening in the side which is fairest exposed 
to the wind : this he calls a " fause-house." — R. B. 

5 Burning the nuts is a favourite charm. They 
name the lad and lass to each particular nut, as they 
lay them in the fire ; and according as they burn 
quietly together, or start from beside one another, 
tne course and issue of the courtship will be. — R. B. 

6 kindly. 7 chimney. 
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Poor Willie, wi' his bow-kail runt, 

Was brunt wi' primsie x Mallie ; 
An* Mary, nae doubt, took the drunt, 2 

To be compar'd to Willie : 
Mall's nit lap out, wi' pridefu' fling, 

An' her ain fit, it brunt it ; 
While Willie lap, an* swoor by " jing," 

'Twas just the way he wanted 

To be that night. 

Nell had the " fause-house " in her min', 

She pits hersel an' Bob in ; 
In loving bleeze they sweetly join, 

Till white in ase they're sobbin : 
Nell's heart was dancin at the view ; 

She whisper'd Rob to leuk for't : 
Rob, stownlins, 8 prie'd 4 her bonie mou, 

Fu' cozie in the neuk for't, 

Unseen that night. 

But Merran sat behint their backs, 

Her thoughts on Andrew Bell ; 
She lea'es them gashin s at their cracks, 6 

An' slips out-by hersel : 
She thro' the yard the nearest taks, 

An' for the kiln she goes then, 
An' darklins grapet for the " bauks," 7 

And in the " blue-clue " 8 throws then, 

Right fear't that night. 

1 demure. 2 pet. 8 stealthily. 

* tasted. 5 conversing. 

8 talk. 7 cross-beams. 

8 Whoever would, with success, try this spell, must 
strictly observe these directions : Steal out, all alone, 
to the kiln, and darkling, throw into the "pot" a 
clue of blue yarn ; wind it in a new clue off the old 
one ; and, towards the latter end, something will 
hold the thread : demand, " Wha hauds?" *.e., who 
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An' ay she win't, 1 an' ay she swat — 

I wat she made nae jaukin ; a 
Till something held within the pat, 

Guid L — d ! but she was quaukin ! 
But whether 'twas the deil himsel, 

Or whether 'twas a bauk-en', 
Or whether it was Andrew Bell, 

She did na wait on talkin 

To spier that night. 

Wee Jenny to her graunie says, 

" Will ye go wi* me, graunie ? 
I'll eat the apple at the glass, 3 

I gat frae uncle Johnie : " 
She fufPt her pipe wi' sic a lunt, 4 

In wrath she was sae vap'rin, 
She no tic 't na an aizle 5 brunt 

Her braw, new, worset apron 

Out thro' that night. 

" Ye little skelpie-limmer's-face ! 6 

I daur you try sic sportin, 
As seek the foul thief ony place, 

For him to spae 7 your fortune : 
Nae doubt but ye may get a sight ! 

Great cause ye hae to fear it ; 

holds? and answer will be returned from the kiln- 
pot, by naming the christian and surname of your 
future spouse. — R. B. 

1 winded. 2 delay. 

8 Take a candle and go alone to a looking-glass : 
eat an apple before it, and some traditions say, you 
should comb your hair all the time ; the face of your 
conjugal companion, to be, will be seen in the glass, 
as if peeping over your shoulder. — R. B. 

4 column of smoke. 

6 hot cinder. 

6 A technical term in female scolding.— R. B. 

7 divine. 
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For mony a ane has gotten a fright, 
An' liv'd an' died deleeret, 

On sic a night. 

" Ae hairst afore the Sherra-moor, 

I mind't as weel's yestreen — 
I was a gilpey ! then, I'm sure 

I was na past fyfteen : 
The simmer had been cauld an' wat, 

An* stuff was unco green ; 
An' ay a ran tin kirn 2 we gat, 

An' just on Halloween 

It fell that night. 

" Our ' stibble-rig ' 8 was Rab M'Graen, 

A clever, sturdy fallow ; 
His sin 4 gat Eppie Sim wi' wean, 

That liv'd in Achmacalla : 
Ho gat hemp-seed,* I mind it weel, 

An' he made unco light o't ; 
But mony a day was by himsel, 

He was sae sairly frighted 

That vera night." 

Then up gat fechtin Jamie Fleck, 
An* he swoor by his conscience, 

1 young girl. 2 harvest supper. 

3 leader of the reapers. 4 son. 

Steal out, unperceived, and sow a handful of 
hemp-seed, harrowing it with anything you can con- 
veniently draw after you. Repeat now and then — 
" Hemp-seed, I saw thee, hemp-seed I saw thee ; and 
him (or her) that is to be my true love, come after me 
and pou thee." Look over your left shoulder, and 
you will see the appearance of the person invoked, in 
the attitude of pulling hemp. Some traditions say, 
44 Come after me and shaw thee," that is, show thy- 
self ; in which case, it simply appears. Others omit 
the harrowing, and say, " Come after me and harrow 
thee."- R. B. 
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That lie could saw hemp-seed a peck ; 

For it was a 9 but nonsense : 
The anld guidman ranght 1 down the pock, 

An' out a handfu' gied him ; 
Syne bad him slip frae 'mang the folk, 

Sometime when nae ane see'd him, 

An* try't that night. 

He marches thro' amang the stacks, 

Tho' he was something sturtin ; 2 
The graip 3 he for a harrow taks, 

An* haurls 4 at his curpin : a 
And ev'ry now an* then, he says, 

" Hemp-seed I saw thee, 
An' her that is to be my lass 

Come after me, an' draw thee 

As fast this night.' 9 

He whistl'd up " Lord Lennox' March," 

To keep his courage cheery ; 
Altho' his hair began to arch, 

He was sae fley'd 8 an' eerie : 
Till presently he hears a squeak, 

An' then a grane an' gruntle ; 
He by his shouther gae a keek, 8 

An' tumbled wi' a wintle 9 

Out-owre that night. 

He roar'd a horrid murder-shout, 

In dreadf u' desperation ! 
An' young an' auld come rinnin out, 

An' hear the said narration : 
He swoor 'twas hilchin 10 Jean M'Craw, 

Or crouchie 11 Merran Humphie — 

1 reached. 2 frightened, 

3 A long instrument for cleaning stables. 
* drags. 5 crupper. 6 scared. 

7 frightened. 8 peep. 9 somersault. 

10 halting. u crook-backed. 
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Till stop ! sbe trotted thro' them a' ; 
And wha was it bat grumphie l 

Asteer that night P 

Meg fain wad to the barn gaen, 

To winn three wechts o* naething ; 2 
But for to meet the deil her lane, 3 

She pat but little faith in : 
She gies the herd a pickle 4 nits, 

An' twa red cheekit apples, 
To watch, while for the barn she sets, 

In hopes to see Tarn Kipples 

That vera night. 

She turns the key wi* cannie thraw, 

An' owre the threshold ventures ; 
But first on Sawnie gies a ca', 

Syne bauldly in she enters : 
A ratton 5 rattl'd up the wa', 

An' she cry'd, L— d preserve her ! 
An' ran thro' midden-hole an* a\ 

An* pray'd wi* zeal and fervour, 

Fu' fast that night. 

1 the pig. 

2 This charm must likewise be performed unper- 
ceived and alone. You go to the barn, and open both 
doors, taking them off the hinges, if possible ; for 
there is danger that the being about to appear may 
shut the doors, and do you some mischief. Then 
take that instrument used in winnowing the corn, 
which in our country dialect we call a " wecht," and 
go through all the attitudes of letting down corn 
against the wind. Repeat it three times, and the third 
time, an apparition will pass through the barn, in at 
the windy door, and out at the other, having both 
the figure in question, and the appearance or retinue, 
marking the employment or station in life. — R. B. 

8 herself alone. 

* few. 6 rat. 

I. L 



i 



10 
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They hoy't x out Will, wi* sair advice ; 

They hecht 2 him some fine braw ane ; 
It chanc'd the stack he faddom't thrice, 3 

Was timmer-propt for thrawin : 
He taks a swirlie 4 anld moss-oak 

For some black, gronsome carlin ; 
An' loot a winze, 6 an' drew a stroke, 

Till skin in blypes 6 cam haurlin 

AfTs nieves 7 that night. 

A wanton widow Leezie was, 

As cantie as a kittlen ; 
Bat och ! that night, amang the shaws, 8 

She gat a fearful settlin ! 
She thro' the whins, an* by the cairn, 

An* owre the hill gaed scrievin ; 9 
Whare three lairds' lan's met at a burn, 

To dip her left sark sleeve in, 

Was bent that night. 

Whyles owre a linn the burnie plays, 

As thro* the glen it wimpl't ; 
Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays, 

Whyles in a wiel n it dimpl't ; 

I urged. 2 promised. 

8 Take an opportunity of going unnoticed to a 
4t bear-stack," and fathom it three times round. The 
last fathom of the last time you will catch in your 
arms the appearance of your future conjugal yoke- 
fellow.— R. B. 

4 knotty. 6 an oath. 6 shreds. 

7 fists. 8 woods. 9 running. 

10 You go out, one or more (for this is a social spell), 
to a south running spring, or rivulet, where "three 
lairds' lands meet," and dip your left shirt sleeve. 
Go to bed in sight of a fire, ana hang your wet sleeve 
before it to dry. Lie awake, and, some time near 
midnight, an apparition, having the exact figure of 
the grand object in question, will come and turn the 
sleeve, as if to dry the other side of it. — R. B. 

II eddy. 
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Whyles glitter'd to the nightly rays, 

Wi' bickerin, dancin dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit l underneath the braes, 

Below the spreading hazle 

Unseen that night. 

Amang the brachens, on the brae, 

Between her an' the moon, 
The deil, or else an outler quey, 2 

Gut np an' ga'e a croon : 
Poor Leezie's heart maist lap the hool ; * 

Near lav'rock-height she jumpet, 
But mist a fit, an' in the pool 

Out-owre the lugs she plumpet, 

Wi' a plunge that night. 

In order, on the clean hearth-stane, 

The " lnggies " 4 three are ranged ; 
An' ev'ry time great care is ta'en 

To see them duly changed : 
Auld nncle John, wha wedlock's joys 

Sin' " Mar's-year " 5 did desire, 
Because he gat the toom 6 dish thrice, 

He heaved them on the fire, 

In wrath that night. 

1 appeared and disappeared. 

3 unhoused young cow. • skin. 

4 Take three dishes, put clean water in one, foul 
water in another, and leave the third empty ; blind- 
fold a person, and lead him to the hearth where the 
dishes are ranged ; he (or she) dips the left hand : if 
by chance in the clean water, the future (husband or) 
wife will come to the bar of matrimony a maid ; if in 
the foul, a widow ; if in the empty dish, it foretells, 
with equal certainty, no marriage at all. It is re- 
peated three times, and every time the arrangement 
of the dishes is altered. — R. B. 

5 1715, when the Earl of Mar headed the rebellion 
in favour of Prince James Edward. 

8 empty. 
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Wi' merry sangs, an' friendly cracks, 

I wat they did na weary ; 
And nnco tales, an* funnie jokes — 

Their sports were cheap an* cheery : 
Till butter'd so'ens, 1 wi' fragrant lnnt, 2 

Set a' their gabs a-steerin ; 3 
Syne, wi* a social glass o* strunt. 

They parted aff careerin 

Fn' blythe that night. 



TO A MOUSE, 

ON TURNING HER UP IN HER NEST WITH THE 
PLOUGH, NOVEMBER, 1785. a 

Web, sleeket, cowrin, tim'rous beastie, 
O, what a panic's in thy breastie ! 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi' bickerin 6 brattle ! 7 
I wad be laith to 8 rin an' chase thee, 

Wi' murderin* pattle ! 9 

4 

1 So wens, with butter instead of milk to them, is 
always the Halloween Supper. — R. B. 

2 smoke. 3 tongues astir. 4 spirits. 

6 John Blane, who served as "gaudsman" or as- 
sistant to Burns while he was ploughing with four 
horses, remembered the turning up of the mouse. He 
was about to kill it when stopped by Burns, who soon 
afterward read the poem to him. The variations 
noted below are from a holograph copy in Mr. Alfred 
Morrison's possession. The title is, "On turning up 
a mouse, in her nest, in the beginning of winter, 
1785, with the plough." 

6 rapid. 7 scamper. 

8 Var. "tae" (and similarly elsewhere). 

9 plough-staff. 



mmm* 
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iTm truly sorry man's dominion, 
[Has broken nature's social union, 
An' justifies that ill opinion, 

Which makes thee startle • 
At me, thy poor, 1 earth-born companion, 

An' fellow-mortal ! 

I doubt na, whyles, but thou may thieve ; 
What then ? poor x beastie, thou maun live ! 
A daimen 2 icker 3 in a thrave 4 * 

'S a sma' request ; 
I'll get a blessin wi' the lave, 5 

An' never miss't ! 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin ! 
Its silly wa's the win's are strewin ! 
An' naething, now, to big 6 a new ane, 

0' foggage green ! 
An' bleak 7 December's winds ensuin, 

Baith snell 8 an' keen ! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare 9 an' waste, 
An' weary winter comin fast, 
An' cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell — 
Till crash ! the cruel coulter past 

Out thro' thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o' leaves an' stibble, 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble ! 
Now thou's turn'd out, for a' thy trouble, 

But 10 house or hald, 11 
To thole ia the winter's sleety dribble, 

An' cranreuch 13 cauld ! 

I Var. " puire." a occasional. 8 ear of corn. 
* twenty-four sheaves. a remainder. 

8 build. 7 Var. "cauld." « biting. 

9 Var. "bleak." 10 without. 

II abiding place. 12 suffer. 1S hoar-frost. 
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( But Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 
In proving foresight may be l vain ; 

! The best-laid schemes o' mice an' men . 

Gang aft 2 agley, 3 
An' lea'e ns nought but grief an' pain, 
' For promis'd joy ! 

Still 4 thou art blest, compar'd wi' me ! . 
The present only toucheth thee : 
But och ! I backward cast my e'e, 

On prospects drear, 
An' forward, tho' I canna see, 

I guess an' fear ! 



EPITAPH ON JOHN DOVE, INN- 

KEEPER. 8 

Here lies Johnie Pigeon ; 
What was his religion 

Whaever desires to ken, 
To some other warl' 
Maun follow the carl, 

For here Johnie Pigeon had nane ! 

1 Var. "whylesin." a Var. "Aft gang." 

8 wrona 4 Var. "But." 

6 John Dove, or " Johnie Doo," kept the " White- 
foord Arms Inn " at Mauchline, in the main street, 
opposite the church, at the corner of Cowgate. Be- 
fore the close of the year 1785, Burns was the leading 
member of a bachelor's club which held stated meet- 
ings at the " Whitefoord Arms." It was a secret 
association, the professed object of which was to 
search out, report, and discuss the scandals that 
cropped up from time to time in the village. One of 
its sittings is described in the next piece. 
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Strong ale was ablation — 
Small beer — persecution, 

A dram was " memento mori; " 
But a full-flowing bowl 
Was the saving his soul, 

And port was celestial glory. 



THE COURT OF EQUITY. 1 

In Truth and Honor's name. Amen. 
Know all men by these presents plain, 

This twalt o* May, 2 at Mauchline given ; 
The year 'tween eighty-five an' seven ; 
We, [all marauders] by profession, 
As per extractum from each Session ; 
In way and manner here narrated, 
Pro bono Amor congregated ; 
And by our Brethren constituted, 
A Court of Equity deputed : 
With special authoris'd direction, 
To take beneath our strict protection 
The stays out-bursting, 3 quondam maiden, 
With growing life and anguish laden, 
That by the rascal* is deny'd 
Who led her thoughtless steps aside ; 

1 There are two copies of this piece (of which the 
greater part is here given) in the British Museum, 
besides a fragment of a third. The dates mentioned 
are May and June, 1786, but if Richmond was really 
present, the meeting of the Court must have been 
in the autumn of 1785, because Richmond left Mauch- 
line about November in that year. See the preceding 
note upon John Dove. 

2 VAR. " fourth o' June " (MS.). 

3 Var. "unlacing" (MS.). 

4 Var. " scoundrel " (MS. ). 
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He who disowns the rum d fair one, 

And for her wants and woes does care none ; 

The wretch that can refuse assistance 

To those whom he has given existence ; 

The knave who takes a private stroke 

Beneath his sanctimonious cloak ; 

The coof who 8 tan's on clishmaclavers 

When lasses hafflins offer favors ; 

All who in any way or manner 

Distain the [bold marauder's] honor, 

We take cognizance thereanent, 

The proper judges competent. 

First, Poet Burns, he takes the Chair ; 
Allow'd by a', his title's fair ; 
And past nem. con. without dissension, 
He has a duplicate pretension. 
The second, 1 Smith, 2 our worthy Fiscal, 
To cow each pertinacious rascal : 
In this, as ev'ry other state, 
His merit is conspicuous great. 
Richmond, 8 the third, our trusty Clerk, 
Our Minutes regular to mark ; 
And sit dispenser of the law 
In absence of the former twa. 
The fourth our Messenger-at-arms, 
When failing all the milder terms, 
Hunter, 4 a hearty, willing Brother, 
Weel skill 'd in dead an' living leather. 

Without preamble, less or more said, 
We body politic aforesaid, 
With legal, due Whereas, and wherefore, 
We are appointed here to care for 

1 Var. "Next merchant "(MS.). 
3 See the epitaph that follows this piece. He was 
a draper. 
3 John Richmond was a clerk with Gavin Hamilton. 
1 William Hunter was a shoemaker. 
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The int'reste of our Constituents, 
And punish contravening truants. 

Then Brown an' Dow above- design'd, 
For clags an* clauses there subjoin 'd, 
We, Court aforesaid, cite and summon, 
That on the fourth o' June in comin, 
The hour o' Cause, in our Court ha* 
At Whitefoord's Arms, ye answer Law. 

But, as reluctantly we punish, 
An* rather mildly would admonish : 
Since better punishment prevented 
Than obstinacy sair repented ; 
Then, for that ancient secret's sake 
You have the honor to partake ; 
An* for that noble badge you wear, 
You, Sandie Dow, our Brother dear, 
We give you as a Man and Mason, 
This private, sober, friendly lesson. 
Your crime, a manly deed we view it, 
A man alone can only do it ; 
But, in denial persevering, 
Is to a scoundrel's name adhering. 

To tell the truth's a manly lesson, 
An' doubly proper in a Mason. 

####### 

This, our futurum est Decreet, 
We mean it not to keep a secret ; 
But in our summons here insert it, 
And whoso dares may controvert it. 

This, mark'd before the date and place is ; 
Subsignum 1 est per Burns the Preses. 

(L. S.) B . . . 

1 Var. "Sigillum"(MS.). 
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This summons and the Signet mark 
Extractum est, per Richmond, Clerk, 

R d. 

At Mauchline, twenty-fifth of May, 1 
About the twalt hour o' the day, 
You twa, in propria persona, 
Before design'd Sandie and Johnie, 
This summons legally have got, 
As vide Witness under-wrote ; 
Within the house of John Dove, Vintner, 
Nunc facio hoc — Gullelmus Hunter. 



EPITAPH FOR JAMES SMITH. 2 

Lament him, Mauchline husbands a', 

He aften did assist ye ; 
For had ye staid hale weeks awa, 

Your wives they ne'er had miss'd ye. 
Ye Mauchline bairns, as on ye press 

To school in bands thegither, 
tread ye lightly on his grass, — 

Perhaps ho was your father ! 



ADAM ARMOUR'S PRAYER. 8 

Gudb pity me, because I'm little ! 
For though I am an elf o* mettle, 



3 



Var. " idem date of June " (MS. ). 

James Smith was a clever, dark-complexioned 
little man. See Burns's Epistle to him (p. 218). 

3 The parents of Jean Armour lived at the back of 
the Inn ; but her namesake who is the subject of 
the present poem was in no way related to her. 
" Geordie" was another Mauchline innkeeper, whose 
" jurr," or female servant, had committed some error 
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An' can, like ony wabster's 1 shuttle, 

Jink there or here, 

Yet, scarce as lang's a gnde kail- whittle, 3 

I'm unco 3 queer. 

An* now Thou kens our woef u' case ; 
For Geordie's jurr 4 we're in disgrace, 
Because we stang'd 6 her through the place, 

An* hurt her spleuchan; 6 
For whilk we daurna show our face 

Within the clachan. 7 

An' now we're dernd 8 in dens and hollows, 
And hunted, as was William Wallace, 
Wi' constables — thae blackguard fallows, 

An' sodgers baith ; 
But Gnde preserve us frae the gallows, 

That shamefu' death ! 

that caused a kind of "hue and cry" against her 
among the neighbours. Thus encouraged, a band of 
reckless young fellows, with Adam Armour for a 
ringleader, "rade the stang" upon the offender. 
Geordie, who sympathised with his " jurr," resented 
this lawless outrage, and raised criminal proceedings 
against the perpetrators. Adam Armour, who was 
an ill-made little fellow of some determination, had 
to abscond, and during his wanderings he happened 
to fall in with Burns, who, after commiserating the 
outlaw, conceived the " Prayer " here put into his 
lips (Scott Douglas). — This piece was first printed in 
the " Edinburgh Magazine " for 1808, and was in- 
cluded in Hogg and Motherwell's edition. Some 
writers have doubted its authenticity. 

1 weaver's. 2 cabbage-knife. 

3 very. 4 journey woman. 

5 " Riding the stang " was a kind of lynch law, 
executed against obnoxious persons, by carrying them 
shoulder-high through the village astride a rantle- 
tree. 

6 a purse of animal's skin. 7 village. 
8 hidden. 
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Auld grim black-bearded Geordie's sel' — 
shake him owre the month o' hell ! 
There let him hing, an' roar, an' yell 

Wi' hideous din, 
And if he offers to rebel, 

Then heave him in. 

When Death comes in wi' glimmerin blink, 
An' tips auld drucken Nanse 1 the wink, 
May Sautan gie her donp 2 a clink s 

Within his yett, 4 
An' fill her up wi* brimstone drink, 

Bed-reekin het. 

Though Jock an' hav'rel 8 Jean 6 are merry — 
Some devil seize them in a hurry, 
An' waft them in th' infernal wherry 

Straught through the lake, 
An' gie their hides a noble curry 

Wi' oil of aik ! 7 

As for the jurr — puir worthless body ! 
She's got mischief enough already ; 
Wi' stanget hips, and buttocks bluidy, 

She's suffer'd sair ; 
But, may she wintle in a woody, 8 

If she wh — e mair ! 

1 Geordie's wife. * breech. 3 jerk. 

* gate. 6 silly. 

6 Geordie's son and daughter. 7 an oak stick. 

8 reel on the gallows. 
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THE JOLLY BEGGARS.— A CANTATA. 1 

Recitativo. 



When lyart a leaves bestrow the yird, 3 
Or wavering like the bauckie-bird, 4 

Bedim cauld Boreas' blast ; 
When hailstanes drive wi' bitter skyte, 5 
And infant frosts begin to bite, 

In hoary cranreuch. 6 drest ; 
Ae night at e'en a merry core 
0* randie, 7 gangrel 8 bodies, 
In Poosie-Nansie's held the splore, 9 
To drink their orra duddies : 10 
Wi' quaffing and laughing, 

They ranted an* they sang, 
Wi* jumping an* thumping, 
The vera girdle ll rang. 

I One- night Burns, accompanied by James Smith 
and Kichmond, ventured into a noisy assemblage of 
beggars who were making merry in an alehouse kept 
by Mrs. Gibson, known as " Poosie Nancy." After 
witnessing some of the jollity there, the three young 
men left; and in the course of a few days Burns 
recited a part of this poem to Richmond, who told 
Chambers that, to the best of his recollection, it con- 
tained songs by a Sweep and by a Sailor which do 
not now appear in the finished cantata. " The Jolly 
Beggars " was first published, in an imperfect form, 
in 1799, and the complete poem was printed in 1801. 
Burns put the piece on one side, and had forgotten 
its existence when reminded of it by Thomson in 
1793. 

a grey. 3 ground. 

* The old Scotch name for the Bat. — R. B. 

8 rapid motion. 6 frost. 7 noisy. 

8 vagrant. 9 frolic. 

10 superfluous rags. 

II A thin circular plate of iron for baking cakes. 
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First, niest the fire, in auld red rags, 
Ane sat, weel brac'd wi' mealy bags, 

And knapsack a' in order ; 
His doxy lay within his arm ; 
Wi' nsqnebae * an* blankets warm 

She blinket on her sodger : 
An* ay he gies the tozie 2 drab 

The tither skelpin * kiss, 
While she held np her greedy gab, 
Just like an anmons dish : 4 
Ilk smack still did crack still, 
Just like a cadger's 6 whip ; 
Then staggering an' swaggering, 
He roar'd this ditty np — 

Air. 
Tune— "Soldier's Joy." 

1 am a son of Mars who have been in many 
wars, 
And show my cuts and scars wherever I 
come ; 
This here was for a wench, and that other in a 
trench, 
When welcoming the French at the sound of 
the drum. 

Lai de dandle, etc. 

My prenticeship I past where my leader breath'd 
his last, 
When the bloody die was cast on the heights 
of Abram : • 

1 whisky. 2 muddled. 3 tipsy. 

* A beggar's alms-dish. a hawker. 

8 The battle-ground in front of Quebec, where 
Wolfe fell in September, 1759. 
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And I served out my trade when the gallant 
game was play'd, 
And the Moro 1 low was laid at the sound of 
the drum. 

I lastly was with Curtis among the floating 
batt'ries,* 
And there I left for witness an arm and a 
limb; 
Yet let my country need me, with Elliot 3 to 
head me, 
I'd clatter on my stumps at the sound of a 
drum. 

And now tho' I must beg, with a wooden arm 
and leg, 
And many a tatter' d rag hanging over my 
bum, 
I'm as happy with my wallet, my bottle and 
my callet,* 
As when I used in scarlet to follow a drum. 

What tho', with hoary locks, I must stand the 
winter shocks, 
Beneath the woods and rocks, oftentimes for 
a home, 
When the tother bag I sell, and the tother 
bottle tell, 
I could meet a troop of hell, at the sound of 
a drum. 

1 El Moro was the castle that defended the harbour 
of St. Iago. 

2 At the siege of Gibraltar in 1782. 

3 G. A. Elliot (Lord Heathfield), who defended 
Gibraltar for three years. 

* whore. 
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Recitativo. 

He ended ; and the kebars 1 sheuk, 

Aboon the chorus roar ; 
While frighted rattons backward leuk, 

An' seek the benmost bore : 2 
A fairy fiddler f rae the neuk, 

He skirl'd out, encore ! 
But up arose the martial chuck, 

An' laid the loud uproar. 

Air. 

Tune—" Sodger Laddie." 

I once was a maid, tho' I cannot tell when, 
And still my delight is in proper young men : 
Some one of a troop of dragoons was my 

daddie, 
No wonder I'm fond of a sodger laddie. 

Sing, lal de dal, etc. 

The first of my loves was a swaggering blade, 
To rattle the thundering drum was his trade ; 
His leg was so tight, and. his cheek was so 

ruddy, 
Transported I was with my sodger laddie. 

But the godly old chaplain left him in the 

lurch ; 
The sword I forsook for the sake of the 

church : 
He ventur'd the soul, and I risket the body, 
'Twas then I prov'd false to my sodger laddie. 

Full soon I grew sick of my sanctified sot, 
The regiment at large for a husband I got ; 

1 rafters. 2 innermost hole. 
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From the gilded spontoon to the fife 1 was 

ready, 
1 ask&d no more bat a sodger laddie. 

Bat the peace it redac'd me to beg in despair, 
Till I met my old boy in 1 a Cunningham fair ; 
His rags regimental, they flatter' d so gaudy, 
My heart it rejoic'd at a sodger laddie. 

And now I have liv'd — I know not how long, 
And 3 still I can join in a cap and a song ; 
Bat 3 whilst with both hands I can hold the glass 

steady, 
Here's to thee, my hero, my sodger laddie. 

Becitativo. 

Poor Merry- Andrew, in the neuk, 

Sat guzzling wi' a tinkler-hizzie ; 
They mind't na wha the chorus teak, 

Between themselves they were sae busy : 
At length, wi' drink an' courting dizzy, 

He stoiter'd up an' made a face ; 
Then turn'd an' laid a smack on Grizzie, 

Syne tun'd his pipes wi' grave grimace. 

Air. 
Tune— " Auld Sir Symon." 

Sir Wisdom's a fool when he's fou ; 

Sir Knave is a fool in a session ; 4 
He's there bat a prentice I trow, 

Bat I am a fool by profession. 

My grannie she bought me a beak, 
An' I held awa to the school ; 

I fear I my talent misteuk, 

Bat what will ye hae of a fool ? 

1 Var. " at " (MS.). a Var. " But " (MS. ). 

• Var. "And" (MS.). 4 when tried criminally. 

I. M 
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For drink I would venture my neck ; 

A hizzie's the half of my craft ; 
But what could ye other expect 

Of ane that's avowedly daft P 

I ance was tyed up like a stirk, 1 
For civilly swearing and quaffing ; 

I ance was abus'd i' the kirk, 
For towsing 3 a lass i' my damn. 8 

Poor Andrew that tumbles for sport, 
Let naebody name wi' a jeer ; 

There's even, I'm tauld, i' the Court 
A tumbler ca'd the Premier. 

Observ'd ye yon reverend lad 
Mak faces to tickle the mob ; 

He rails at our mountebank squad,— 
It's rivalship just i' the job. 

And now my conclusion I'll tell, 
For faith I'm confoundedly dry ; 

The chiel that's a fool for himsel, 
Guid L — d ! he's far dafter than I. 

Recitatwo. 

Then niest outspak a raucle carlin, 
Wha kent fu' weel to cleek * the sterlin ; 
For mony a pursie she had hooked, 
An' had in mony a well been douked : 
Her love had been a Highland laddie, 
But weary fa' the waef u' woodie ; 6 

1 bullock : the punishment of the " Jougs,"an iron 
collar padlocked round a culprit's neck in a public 
thoroughfare. 

2 rumpling. 3 fun. 

4 a stout old woman. 5 catch, 8 gallows. 
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Wi' sighs an' sobs she thus began 
To wail her braw John Highlandman. 

Air. 

Tune — " O an ye were dead, Guidman," 

A Highland lad my love was born, 
The Lalland laws he held in scorn ; 
But he still was faithfu' to his clan, 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 

Chorus. 

Sing hey my braw John Highlandman ! 
Sing ho my braw John Highlandman ! 
There's not a lad in a' the Ian' 
Was match for my John Highlandman. 

With his philibeg an' tartan plaid, 
An' guid claymore down by his side, 
The ladies' hearts he did trepan, 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 

Sing hey, etc. 

We ranged a' from Tweed to Spey, 
An' liv'd like lords an' ladies gay ; 
For a Lalland face he feared none, — 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 

Sing hey, etc. 

They banish'd him beyond the sea, 
But ere the bud was on the tree, 
Adown my cheeks the pearls ran, 
Embracing my John Highlandman. 

Sing hey, etc. 

But, och ! they catch'd him at the last, 
And bound him in a dungeon fast : 
My curse upon them every one, 
They've hang'd my braw John Highlandman! 

Sing hey, etc. 
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And now a widow I must mourn 
The pleasures that will ne'er return ; 
No comfort but a hearty can, 
When I think on John Highlandman. 

Sing hey, etc. 

Recitativo. 

A pigmy scraper wi' his fiddle, 

Wha us'd at trystes an' fairs to driddle, 1 

Her strappin limb and gausy a middle 

(He reach'd nae higher) 
Had hol'd his heartie like a riddle, 

An' blawn't on fire. 

Wi' hand on hainch, and upward e'e, 
He croon'd his gamut, one, two, three, 
Then in an arioso key, 

The wee Apollo 
Set off wi' allegretto glee 

His giga solo. 

Air. 

Tune — " Whistle owre the lave o't." 

Let me ryke 8 up to dight * that tear, 
An' go wi' me an* be my dear ; 
An' then your every care an' fear 
May whistle owre the lave 5 o't. 

Chorus. 

I am a fiddler to my trade, 
An' a' the tunes that e'er I played, 
The sweetest still to wife or maid, 
Was whistle owre the lave o't. 

1 play, move slowly. a buxom. 

8 reach (as in one MS.). 4 wipe. ' rest. 
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At kirns an' weddins we'se be there, 
An' O sae nicely's we will fare ! 
We'll bowse about till Daddie Care 
Sing whistle owre the lave o't. 

I am, etc. 

Sae merrily's the banes we'll pyke, 1 
An' son oursells about the dyke; 
An' at our leisure, when ye like, 
We'll whistle owre the lave o't. 

I am, etc. 

But bless me wi' your heav'n o' charms, 
An' while I kittle a hair on thairms," 
Hunger, cauld, an' a' sic harms, 
May whistle owre the lave o't. 

I am, etc. 



Becitativo. 

Her charms had struck a sturdy caird, 4 

As weel as poor gut-scraper ; 
He taks the fiddler by the beard, 

An' draws a roosty rapier — 
He swoor bv a' was swearing worth, 

To speet him like a pliver, 6 
Unless he would from that time forth 

Eelinquish her for ever. 

Wi' ghastly e'e, poor tweedle-dee 

Upon his hunkers bended, 
An' pray'd for grace wi' ruefu' face, 

An' so the quarrel ended. 

1 pick. a tickle. 

8 horse-hair of the fiddle-strings. 

4 tinker. 6 spit. e plover. 
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Bat tho' his little heart did grieve 
When round the tinkler prest her, 

He feign'd to snirtle 1 in his sleeve, 
When thus the caird address' d her : 

Air. 
Tune—" Clout the Cauldron." 

My borne lass, I work in brass, 

A tinkler is my station ; 
I've travell'd round all Christian ground 

In this my occupation ; 
I've taen the gold, an' been enrolled 

In many a noble a squadron ; 
But vain they search'd when off I march'd 

To go an' clout ' the cauldron. 

I've taen the gold, etc. 

Despise that shrimp, that wither'd imp/ 

With a' his noise an' cap'rin ; 
An' take a share with those that bear 

The budget 6 and the apron ! 
And by that stowp ! my faith an' houpe, 

And by that dear Kilbaigie, 6 
If e'er ye want, or meet wi' scant, 

May I ne'er weet my craigie. 

And by that stowp, etc. 

Becitativo. 

The caird prevail' d — th' unblushing fair 

In his embraces sank ; 
Partly wi' love o'ercome sae sair, 

An' partly she was drunk : 

1 laugh. 2 Var. "gallant" (MS.). 8 mend. 

4 Vak. "imp, so gent and jimp" (MS.). 

6 hag of tools. 

6 A peculiar sort of whisky so called, a great 
favourite with Poosie Nansie's clubs (R. B.).— So 
named from Kilbaigie distillery, in Clackmannan. 
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Sir Violino, with an air 

That show'd a man o' spunk, 
Wish'd unison between the pair, 

An' made the bottle clunk 

To their health that night. 

But hurchin Cupid shot a shaft, 

That play'd a dame a shavie * — 
The fiddler 8 rak'd her, fore and aft, 

Behint the chicken cavie. 8 
Her lord, a wight of Homer's craft, 4 

Tho' limpin wi' the spavie, 
He hirpl'd up, an' lap like daft, 

An' shor'd them Dainty Davie 

0' boot 7 that night 

He was a care-defying blade 

As ever Bacchus listed ! 
Tho' Fortune sair upon him laid, 

His heart, she ever miss'd it. 
He had no wish but — to be glad, 

Nor want but — when he thirsted ; 
He hated nought but — to be sad, 

An' thus the muse suggested 

His sang that night. 

Air. 
Tune—" For a* that, an* a' that" 

I am a Bard of no regard, 

Wi' gentle folks an' a' that ; 
But Homer-like, the glowrin byke, 8 

Frae town to town I draw that. 

1 trick. a Var. "A sailor" (MS.). a coop. 

4 Homer is allowed to be the oldest ballad-singer 
on record. — R. B. 

5 crept. 6 offered. 7 into the bargain. 
8 staring throng. 
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Chorus. 

For a* that, an' a' that, 

An' twice as muckle's a' that ; 

IVe lost but ane, I've twa behin', 
I've wife eneugh for a* that. 

I never drank the Muses' stank, 1 

Castalia's burn, an* a' that ; 
But there it streams an* richly reams, 

My Helicon I ca' that. 

Great love I bear to a' the fair, 
Their humble slave an* a' that ; 

But lordly will, I hold it still 
A mortal sin to thraw that. 

In raptures sweet, this hour we meet, 

Wi' mutual love an* a' that ; 
But for how lang the flie may stang, 

Let inclination law that. 

Their tricks an 1 craft hae put me daft, 
They've taen me in, an' a' that ; 

But clear your decks, an' here's the Sex ! 
I like the jads for a' that. 

Chorus. 

For a' that, an' a' that, 

An' twice as muckle's a' that ; 

My dearest bluid, to do them gnid, 
They're welcome till't for a' that. 

Becitativo. 

So sung the bard^-and Nansie's wa's 
Shook with a thunder of applause, 
Re-echo'd from each mouth ! 

1 pooL 
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They toom'd l their pocks, they pawn'd their 

duds, 83 
They * scarcely left to coor their f lids, 
To quench 5 their lowin e drouth : 
Then owre again, the jovial thrang 

The poet did 7 request 
To lowse his pack an' wale 8 a sang, 
A ballad o' the best ; 
He rising, rejoicing, 

Between his twa Deborahs, 
Looks 9 round him, an' found them 
Impatient for the chorus. 

Air. 
Tune—" Jolly Mortals, fill your Glasses." 

See the smoking bowl before us, 
Mark our jovial ragged ring ! 

Bound and round take up the chorus, 
And in raptures let us sing — 

Chorus. 

A fig for those by law protected ! 

Liberty's a glorious feast ! 
Courts for cowards were erected, 

Churches built to please the priest. 

What is title, what is treasure, 

What is reputation's care ? 
If we lead a life of pleasure, 

'Tis no matter how or where ! 

1 emptied. 2 rags. 

8 Var. " pouches, pawn'd their pocks 7 ' (MS.). 

* Var. "And" (MS.). 

5 VAR. "Quenching" (MS.). e burning. 
7 Var. "does" (MS.). 8 choose. 

• Var. "Look'd"(MS.). 
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With the ready trick and fable, 

Bound we wander all the day ; 
And at night, in barn or stable, 

Hog onr doxies on the hay. 

Does the train-attended carriage 

Thro* the country lighter rove P 
Does the sober bed of marriage 

Witness brighter scenes of love P 

Life is all a variorum, 

We regard not how it goes ; 
Let them cant ' about decorum, 

Who have character to lose. 

Here's to a budgets, bags and wallets ! 

Here's to * all the wandering train, 
Here's our ragged brats and callets, 

One and all cry out, Amen ! 

Chorus. 

A fig for those by law protected ! 

Liberty's a glorious feast ! 
Courts for cowards were erected, 

Churches built to please the priest. 8 

1 Var. "prate "(MS.). 

* Var. "Here is" (MS.). 

8 In the MS. in the Edinburgh University Library 
this poem has for title, " Love and Liberty, A Can- 
tata. That MS. is of early date, for we find in it the 
form " strappan " f or "strappin." It shows the fol- 
lowing variants, besides those given above : — 

" Thick load canld Boreas' blast " (p. 157). 
" Like onie Cadger's whip " (p. 158). 

"He risked the soul, and I ventured the body" » 

(p. 160). 1 
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SONG— FOR A' THAT. 1 

Tho' women's minds, like winter winds, 
May shift, and turn, an' a' that, 

The noblest breast adores them maist — 
A consequence I draw that. 

Chor. — For a' that an' a' that, 

And twice as meikle's a' that ; 
The borne lass that I loe best 
She'll be my ain for a' that. 9 

Great love I bear to a' the fair, 
Their humble slave, an' a' that ; 

But lordly will, I hold it still 
A mortal sin to thraw 3 that. 
For a' that, etc. 

But there is ane aboon the lave, 
Has wit, and sense, an' a' that ; 

A bonie lass, I like her best, 
And wha a crime dare ca' that ? 
For a' that, etc. 

In rapture sweet this hour we meet, 

Wi' mutual love an' a' that, 
But for how lang the flie may stang, 

Let inclination law that. 

For a' that, etc. 

1 An altered version of one of the songs in the 
" Jolly Beggars." Burns wrote : " This song is mine, 
all except the chorus." 

2 Var. 

" My dearest bluid to do them guid, 
They're welcome tuTt for a* that " (MS.). 

3 contradict. 
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Their tricks an' craft hae pat me daft. 

They've taen me in an' a' that ; 
But clear your decks, and — here's " The sex ! " 

I like the jads for a' that. 
For a' that, etc. 



SONG— KISSIN MY KATIE. 1 
Tune— "The bob o' Dumblane." 

merry hae I been teethin a heckle, 11 

An' merry hae I been shapin a spoon ; 
merry hae I been cloutin a kettle, 

An' kissin my Katie when a' was done. 
O a' the lang day I ca' at my hammer, 

An' a' the lang day I whistle and sing ; 
O a' the lang night I cuddle my kimmer, 3 

An' a' the lang night as happy's a king. 

Bitter in dool 4 1 lickit' my winnins 6 
O' marrying Bess, to gie her a slave : 

Blest be the hour she cool'd in her linnens, 
And blythe be the bird that sings on her grave ! 

Come to my arms, my Katie, my Katie ; 

come to my arms and kiss me again ! 
Drucken or sober, here's to thee, Katie ! 

An' blest be the day I did it again. 

1 This song was perhaps originally intended for the 
" caird " in the " Jolly Beggars." 

a Fixing fresh teeth to a flax -dresser's board. 
3 girl. 4 grief. 6 eat the fruit of. 

6 earnings. 



( 
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THE COTTAR'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 1 

INSCRIBED TO R. AIKEN, ESQ. 

" Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur near, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor." 

Gray. 

My lov'd, my honor'd, much respected friend ! 
No mercenary bard his homage pays ; 

With honest pride, I scorn each selfish end, 
My dearest meed, a friend's esteem and praise : 
To yon I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

1 This poem was composed near the close of 1785. 
The original MS., used by the printer of the Kil- 
marnock edition, is now preserved by the Burns 
Club at Irvine. 

In a letter to Dr. Currie, dated April, 1798, Gilbert 
Burns says: "Robert had frequently remarked to 
me that he thought there was sometning peculiarly 
venerable in the phrase, ' Let us worship 6od,' used 
by a decent sober head of a family introducing family 
worship. To this sentiment of the author the world 
is indebted for the ' Cottar's Saturday Night.' The 
hint of the plan, and title of the poem, were taken 
from Fergusson's ' Farmer's Ingle.' When Robert 
had not some pleasure in view in which I was not 
thought fit to participate, we used frequently to walk 
together when the weather was favourable on the 
Sunday afternoons (those precious breathing-times to 
the labouring part of the community), and enjoyed 
such Sundays as would make one regret to see their 
number abridged. It was in one of these walks that 
I first had the pleasure of hearing the author repeat 
the « Cottar's Saturday Night.' » 

In a subsequent letter, in October, 1800, Gilbert 
Burns observed : " I wish likewise to take notice, in 
passing, that although the Cottar, in the * Saturday 
Night, is an exact copy of my father in his manners, 
his family devotion, and exhortations, yet the other 
parts of the description do not apply to our family. 
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The lowly train in life's sequester'd scene : l 

The native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 
What Aiken in a cottage wonld have been ; 
Ah ! tho' his worth unknown, far happier there 
I ween! 

November chill blaws lond wi' angry sngh ; 3 
The short'ning winter-day is near a close ; 

The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh ; 
The black'ning trains 3 o' craws to their repose : 
The toil-worn Cottar frae his labor goes,— 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 

And weary, o'er the moor, his coarse does 
hameward bend. 4 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
Th' expectant wee-things, toddlin, * stacher s 
through 
To meet their " dad," wi' flichterin' 7 noise and 

glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonilie, 

None of us were ever 'at service out among the 
neebors round.' Instead of our depositing our * sair- 
won penny fee ' with our parents, my father laboured 
hard, and lived with the most rigid economy, that he 
might be able to keep his children at home, thereby 
having an opportunity of watching the progress of 
our young mmds, and forming in them early habits 
of piety and virtue ; and from this motive alone did 
he engage in farming, the source of all his difficulties 
and distresses." 

1 Cf. "The simple blessings of the lowly train" 
(Goldsmith's "Deserted Villaee," 252), and "The 
cool sequestered vale of life" (Gray's " Elegy," 75). 

a rusning noise. 8 Var. " flocks " (MS.). 

* Cf. "The plowman homeward plods his weary 
way " (Gray's " Elegy," 3). 

^ Var. " toitlen ,r (MS.). * stagger, 

7 fluttering. 
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His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wifie's smile, 

The lisping infant, prattling on his knee, 
Does * a' his weary kiaugh a and care s beguile, 
And makes him quite forget his labor and his 
toil/ 

Belyve, 5 the elder bairns come dropping in, 
At service ont, amang the farmers ronn' ; 

Some ca'* the plough, some herd, some tentie 7 
rin 
A cannie errand to a neibor town : 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman-grown, 

In youthfu' bloom — love sparkling in her e'e — 
Comes hame; perhaps, to shew a braw new 
gown, 

Or deposite her sair-won penny fee, 8 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

With joy unfeign'd, brothers and sisters meet, 

And each- for other's welfare kindly spiers : ' 
The social 10 hours, swift- wing'd, nnnotic'd fleet; 

Each tells the uncos u that he sees or hears. 

The parents partial eye their hopeful years ; 
Anticipation forward points the view ; 

The mother, wi' her needle and her sheers, 
Oars la auld claes look amaist as weel's the new ; 
The father mixes a' wi' admonition due. 

I Var. "Do" (MS.). 
9 anxiety. 

3 Altered to " carking cares " in 1793 edition. 

* Johnson ("London," 219) rhymes "toil" with 
"smile." 

6 by-and-by. 

• drive ; c£ " But ca' them [sheep] out to park or 
hill." 

7 carefully. 8 wages paid in money. 
9 asks. 10 Var. "tender" (MS.). 

II uncommon news, ia Var. "maks" (MS.). 
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Their master's and their mistress's command, 

The younkers a' are warned to obey ; 
And mind their labors wi' an eydent 1 hand, 

And ne'er, tho' out o' sight, to jauk 3 or play ; 

" And ! be sure to fear the Lord alway, 
And mind your dnty, duly, morn ami night ; 

Lest in temptation's path ye gang astray, 
Implore His counsel and assisting might : 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord 
aright." 

But hark ! a rap comes gently to the door ; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o' the same, 
Tells how a neibor lad came o'er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame.. 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame - 
Sparkle in Jenny's e'e, and flush her cheek ; . 

With heart-struck anxious care, enquires his 
name, 
While Jenny hafflins s is afraid to speak ; 
Weel-pleased the mother hears, it's nae wild, 
worthless rake. 

Wi' kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben ; * 

A strappin' youth, he takes the mother's eye ; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit's no ill ta'en ; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 

The youngster's artless* heart o'erflows wi' joy, 
But blate 6 an' laithf a!, 7 scarce can weel behave t~ 

The mother, wi' a Woman's wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu' and sae 

grave; 
Weel-pleas'd to think her bairn's respected like 
the lave. 8 

1 diligent. a dally. 

* almost. * into the room. 

• Var. "witless" (MS.). 6 bashful. 
7 sheepish. * rest. 
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happy love ! where love like this l is found : 
O heart-felt raptures ! bliss beyond compare ! 

I've paced much 2 this weary, mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare, — 
If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure 
spare — 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 

In other's arms, breathe out the tender tale, 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
evening *" gale? 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 

A wretch ! a villain ! lost to love and truth ! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth ? 

Curse on his perjur'd 6 arts ! dissembling, 
smooth ! 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exil'd ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o'er their child ; 
Then paints the ruin'd maid, and their distrac- 
tion wild ? 

But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The halesome parritch, chief of Scotia's food ; 

The sowpe 6 their only hawkie 7 does afford, 
That 'yont the hallan 8 snugly chows her cood : 
The dame brings forth , in complimental mood, 

1 Var. "suchenlove"(MS.). 

2 Var. "trackl long "(MS.). 
8 Var. "balmy" (MS.). 

4 " If anything on earth deserves the name of rap- 
ture or transport, it is the feeling of green eighteen 
in the company of the mistress of nis heart, when she 
repays him with an equal return of affection." — 
Commonplace Book, April, 1783. 

5 Var. "coward" (MS.). 6 milk. 

7 cow. 8 partition wall. 

I. N 
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To grace the lad, her weel-hain'd 1 kebbuck,' 

fell; 8 
And aft he's prest, and aft he ca's it guid : 
The frugal wine, garrulous, will tell 
How 'twas a towmond 4 auld, sin' lint was i' the 

bell. 5 

The cheerfu' sapper done, wi' serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o'er, with patriarchal grace, 
The big ha'-bible, ance his father's pride : 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside, -~ 

His lyart haffets' wearing thin and bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion 
glide, 

He wales 7 a portion with judicious care ; 

And " Let us worship God ! " he says with 
solemn air. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise, 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest 
aim; 
Perhaps "Dundee's" wild- warbling measures 
rise, 
Or plaintive " Martyrs," worthy of the name ; 
Or noble "Elgin" beets I the heaven-ward 
flame, 
The sweetest 9 far of Scotia's holy lays : 

Compar'd with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickl'd ears no heart-felt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 

1 saved. a cheese. 8 ripe. 

4 twelvemonth. 6 since flax was in flower. 

6 grey side-locks. 7 chooses. 

8 Cf. the " Epistle to Davie, a brother Poet : "— 

" It heets me, it beets me, 
And sets me a' on flame." 

• Var. "chiefest" (MS.). 
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The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 

How Abram was the friend of God on high ; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek's ungracious progeny ; 

Or, how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire ; 

Or Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 
Or fapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was 
shed; 
How He, who bore in Heaven the second 
name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head : 
How His first followers and servants sped ; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 

How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Bablon's doom pronounc'd by 
Heaven's command. 

Then kneeling down to Heaven's Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays : 

Hope " springs exulting on triumphant wing," l 
That thus they all shall meet in future days, 
There, ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 

While circling Time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 

1 Adapted from Pope's " Windsor Forest : " — 

" See ! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings." 
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Compar'd with this, how poor Religion's pride, 

In all the pomp of method, and of art ; 
When men display to congregations wide 

Devotion's ev'ry grace, except the heart ! 

The Power, incens'd, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 

But haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well-pleas'd, the language o£ the 

soul; 
And in His Book of Life the inmates poor 
enrol. 

Then homeward all take off their sev'ral way ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 

That He who stills the raven's clam'rous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride, 

Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine 
preside. 

From scenes like these, old Scotia's grandeur 
springs, 
That makes her lov'd at home, rever'd 
abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 1 
"An honest man's the noblest work of 

God 
And certes, in fair virtue's heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind ; 
What is a lordling's pomp ? a cumbrous load, 

' x Cf.— 
" Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made." 
(Goldsmith's Deserted Village, 53, 54.) 

* Pope's " Essay on Man," iv. 247. 
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Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refin'd ! 

Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is 
sent, 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 

content ! 
And ! may Heaven their simple lives 
prevent l 
From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 

Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much- 
lov'd isle. 

Thou ! who pour'd the patriotic tide, 

That stream'd thro' Wallace's undaunted 
heart, 2 

Who dar'd to, nobly, stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part : 
(The patriot's God, peculiarly Thou art, 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 

never, never Scotia's realm desert ; 
But still the patriot, and the patriot-bard 

In bright succession raise, her ornament and 
guard! 

1 defend. 

3 The 1786 and 1787 editions had :— 

"That stream'd through great unhappy Wallace' 
heart." 
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V 
ADDKESS TO THE DEIL. 

" Prince ! O chief of many throned pow'rs 
That led th* embattl'd seraphim to war — " 

Milton. 

Thou ! whatever title suit thee- 






Anld " Hornie," " Satan," "Nick," or" Clootie," ! 
Wha in yon cavern grim an* sootie, 

Clos'd under hatches, 
Spairges a about the brunstane cootie, 8 

To scaud poor wretches ! 

Hear me, auld Hangie, 4 for a wee, 
An' let poor damned bodies be ; 
I'm sure sma' pleasure it can gie, 

Ev'n to a deil, 
To skelp 5 an' scaud poor dogs like me, 

An' hear us squeel ! 

/Great is thy pow'r an' great thy fame ; 
(Far kenn'd an' noted is thy name ; 
I An' tho' yon lowin heuch's 6 thy hame, 

Thou travels far ; 
An' faith ! thou's neither lag nor lame, 

Nor blate, 7 nor scaur. 8 

Whyles, rangin like a roarin lion, 
For prey, a' holes an' corners tryin ; 

1 Cf. Pope's " Dunciad," i. 19, 20 :— 

" O thou, whatever title please thine ear, 
Dean, Draper, Bickerstan, or Gulliver." 

2 dashes. s wooden pail. * hangman. 

6 beat. e pit. Var. "howe, het hole's" (MS.). 

7 bashful. 8 to be scared. 
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Whyles, on the strong-wing'd tempest flyin, 

Tirlin l the kirks ; 
I Whyles, in the human bosom pryin, 
r Unseen thou lurks. 

I've heard my rev'rend grannie say, 
In lanely glens ye like to stray ; 
Or where auld ruin'd castles grey 

Nod to the moon, 
Ye fright the nightly wand'rer's way, 

Wi' eldritch a croon. 

When twilight did my grannie summon, 
To say her pray'rs, douce, honest woman ! 
Aft 'yont the dyke she's heard you bummin, 

Wi* eerie drone; 
Or, rustlin, thro* the boortrees 8 comin, 

Wi* heavy groan. 

Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 

The stars shot down wi' sklentin * light, 

Wi* you mysel, I gat a fright, 

Ayont the lough ; 5 
Ye, like a rash-buss, 6 stood in sight, 

Wi' wavin sough. 

The cudgel in my nieve 7 did shake, 

Each bristrd hair stood like a stake, 

When wi' an eldritch, stoor 8 " quaick, quaick," 

Amang the springs, 
Awa ye sqnatter'd like a drake, 

On whistlin wings. 

1 uncovering. a hideous. 

3 shrub elders. 4 slanting. 

5 beyond the loch. fl bush of rushes. 

7 fist. 8 hollow-sounding. 
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Let warlocks grim, an 9 wither' d bags, 
Tell how wi' you, on ragweed nags, 
They skim the muirs an' dizzy crags, 

Wi' wicked speed ; 
And in kirk-yards renew their leagues, 

Owre howket * dead. 

Thence, countra wives, wi' toil an' pain, 
May plunge an' plunge the kirn in vain ; 
For oh ! the yellow treasure's ta'en 

By witchin skill ; 
An' dawtet, 3 twal-pint hawkie's 8 gane 

As yell's the bill.* 

Thence, mystic knots mak great abuse 
On young guidmen, fond, keen an' croose ; 
When the best wark-lume i' the house, 

By cantraip 5 wit, 
Is instant made no worth a louse, 

Just at the bit. 

When thowes dissolve the snawy hoord, 
An' float the jinglin icy boord, 
Then, water-kelpies haunt the foord, 

By your direction, 
And 'nighted travellers are allur'd 

To their destruction. 

And aft your moss-traversin " Spunkies " 
Decoy the wight that late an' drunk is : 
The bleezin, curst, mischievous monkies 

Delude his eyes, 
Till in some miry slough he sunk is, 

Ne'er mair to rise. 



1 dug-up. 2 petted. 

* cow. Twelve Scotch pints are e^ual to six gallons. 

4 barren as the bull. * magic. 
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When masons' mystic word an' grip 
In storms an' tempesta raise yon up, 
Some cock or cat your rage maun stop, 

Or, strange to tell ! 
The youngest " brother" ye wad whip 

Aff stranght to hell. 

Lang x syne in Eden's bonie yard, 
When yonthfu' lovers first were pair'd, 
An' all the sonl of love they shar'd, 

The raptur'd honr — 
Sweet on the fragrant flow'ry swaird, 

In shady bow'r ; 

Then yon, ye auld, snick-drawing 2 dog ! 

Ye cam to Paradise incog, 

An' play'd on, man a cursed brogue, 8 

(Black be your fa' !) 
An' gied the infant warld a shog,* 

'Maist ruin'd a'. 



1 This verse originally read thus :— 

" Lang syne, in Eden's happy scene 
When strappin Adam's days were green, 
And Eve was like my borne Jean — 

My dearest part, 
A dancin, sweet, young handsome quean, 

Wi' guileless heart. 

In a letter to John Richmond, of February 17th, 
1786, Burns speaks of something disagreeable having 
happened with respect to himself, an occurrence which 
afterwards led to a rupture between Jean Armour 
and him, and occasioned the substitution of the verse 
in the text for the one first given when he prepared 
the poem for the press. 

3 Who draws the bolt stealthily ; or the reference 
may be to the cheat who scrapes away from the horns 
of cattle the marks of their age. 

3 trick. 4 shock. 
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D'ye mind that day when in a bizz 1 
Wi' reeket duds, 3 an' reestet gizz, 3 
Ye did present your smootie phiz 

'Mang better folk, 
An' sklented * on the man of Uzz 

Your spitefu' joke ? 

An' how ye gat him i' your thrall. 
An' brak him ont o' house an' haT, 
While scabs an' botches did him gall, 

Wi' bitter claw ; 
An' lows'd his ill-tongu'd wicked scaull — 5 

Was warst ava ? 

But a' your doings to rehearse, 
Your wily snares an' fechtin fierce, 
Sin' that day Michael 6 did you pierce, 

Down to this time, 
Wad ding a Lallan tongue, or Erse, 

In prose or rhyme. 

An' now, auld "Cloots," I ken ye're thinkin, 
A certain bardie's rantin, drinkin, 
Some luckless hour will send him link in, 

To your black pit ; 
But, faith ! he'll turn a corner jinkin, 

An' cheat you yet. 

But fare you weel, auld " Nickie-ben ! " 
O wad ye tak a thought an' men' ! 
Ye aiblins 7 might — I dinna ken — 

Still hae a stake : 
I'm wae to think upo' yon den, 

Ev'n for your sake ! 

1 ferment. 2 smoked ragp. 

• shrivelled periwig. 4 aimed. 
5 scolding wife. 

• Vide Milton, Book vi.— R, B. 7 perhaps. 
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SCOTCH DRINK. 1 

Gie him strong drink until he wink, 

That's sinking in despair ; 
An' liquor guid to fire his bluid, 

That's prest wi' grief and care : 
There let him bowse, an' deep carouse, 

Wi' bumpers flowing o'er, 
Till he forgets his loves or debts, 

An' minds his griefs no more. 

Solomon's Proverbs, xxxL 6, 7. 

Let other poets raise a fracas 

'Bout vines, and wines, an' drucken Bacchus, 

An' crabbet names an' stories wrack us, 

An' grate our lug : 
I sing the juice Scotch bear a can mak us, 

In glass or jug. 

thou, my Muse ! guid auld Scotch drink ! 
Whether thro' wimplin worms thou jink, 3 

1 It appears from Burns's letter to John Richmond, 
dated Mossgiel, February 17th, 1786, that this poem 
was written about that time. On the 20th of the 
following month he said to Robert Muir, "I here 
enclose you my 'Scotch Drink.' I hope, sometime 
before we hear the gowk, to have the pleasure of 
seeing you at Kilmarnock, when I intend we shall 
have a gill between us in a mutchkin stoup." Fer- 
gusson wrote a poem on " Caller Water," which 
Burns had in his mind in composing this poem. 

Gilbert Burns says : " Notwithstanding the praise 
he has bestowed on Scotch Drink — which seems to 
have misled his historians — I do not recollect during 
these seven years [the Tarbolton period] nor till 
towards the end of his commencing author — when 
his growing celebrity occasioned his being often in 
company — to have ever seen him intoxicated, nor 
was he at all given to drinking. " 

2 barley. ■ meander. 
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Or, richly brown, ream owre the brink, 

In glorious faem, 

Inspire me, till I lisp an' wink, 

To sing thy name ! 

Let husky wheat the haughs 1 adorn, 
An' aits set up their awnie 2 horn, 
An' pease and beans, at e'en or morn, 

Perfume the plain : 
Leeze 3 me on thee, John Barleycorn, 

Thou king o' grain ! 

On thee aft Scotland chows her cood, 
In souple scones, the wale * o' food ! 
Or tumblin in the boiling flood 

"WT kail an' beef ; 
But when thou pours thy strong heart's blood, 

There thou shines chief. 

Food fills the wame, an' keeps us leevin ; 
Tho' life's a gift no worth receivin, 
When heavy- dragg'd wi' pine an' grievin ; 

But oil'd by thee, 
The wheels o' life gae down-hill, scrievin, 6 

Wi* rattlin glee. 

Thou clears the head o' doited Lear ; 
Thou cheers the heart o' drooping Care ; 
Thou strings the nerves o' Labor sair, 

At 's weary toil ; 
Thou ev'n brightens dark Despair 

Wi' gloomy smile. 

Aft, clad in massy siller weed, 6 
Wi' gentles thou erects thy head ; 

1 valley. a bearded. 

3 commend. 4 choicest. 

6 swiftly. 6 ale in silver mugs. 
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Yet, humbly kind in time o' need, 

The poor man's wine ; 

His wee drap parritch, or his bread, 

Thou kitchens * fine. 

Thou art the life o' public haunts ; 

But a thee, what were our fairs and rants ? 

Ev'n godly meetings o' the saunts, 

By thee inspir'd, 
When, gaping, they besiege the tents, 

Are doubly fir'd. 

That merry night we get the corn in, 
O sweetly, then, thou reams the horn in ! 
Or reekin on a New-year mornin 

In cog or bicker, 8 
An* just a wee drap sp'ritual burn in, 

An* gusty sucker ! 4 

When Vulcan gies his bellows breath, 
An* ploughmen gather wi' their graith, 6 
O rare ! to see thee fizz an' f reath 6 

I' th' lugget caup ! 7 
Then Burnewin 8 comes on like death 

At every chaup. 9 

Nae mercy, then, for aim or steel ; 
The brawnie, bainie, ploughman chiel 
Brings hard owrehip, wi' sturdy wheel, 

The strong forehammer, 
Till block an' studdie ring an' reel, 

Wi' dinsome clamour. 

When skirlin weanies 10 see the light, 
Thou maks the gossips clatter bright, 

1 gives a relish to. a without. 

s wooden dish. 4 sugar. 

* implements. 6 froth. 

7 an eared cup (" quaich.") 8 the blacksmith. 

9 stroke. 10 crying infants. 
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How f amblin cuif s their dearies slight ; 

Wae worth the name ! 
Nae howdie T gets a social night, 

Or plack a f rae them. 8 

When neibors anger at a plea, 
An' just as wnd 4 as wnd can be, 
How easy can the barley brie 

Cement the quarrel ! 
It's ay the cheapest lawyer's fee, 

To taste the barrel. 

Alake ! that e'er my Muse has reason, 
To wyte 5 her countrymen wi' treason ! 
But mony daily weet their weason 

Wi' liquors nice, 
An' hardly, in a winter season, 

E'er spier 6 her price. 

Wae worth that brandy, burnin trash ! 
Fell source o' mony a pain an' brash ! 7 
Twins 8 mony a poor, doylt, drucken hash, 9 

O' half his days ; 
An' sends, beside, auld Scotland's cash 

To her warst faes. 10 

Ye Scots, wha wish auld Scotland well ! 
Ye chief, to you my tale I tell, 

1 midwife. 2 a small coin. 

8 So in the 1787 edition. The 1786 edition has :— 

" Wae worth them fort ! 
While healths gae round to him wha, tight, 

Gie's famous sport." 

4 mad. * blame. • ask. 

7 sudden illness. 8 deprives. 9 sot. 

10 The French. 
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Poor, plackless 1 devils like mysel ! 

It sets you ill, 
Wi' bitter, dearthfu' wines to mell, 2 

Or foreign gill. 

May gravels round his blather wrench, ^ 

An* gouts torment him, inch by inch, w 

Wha twists his gruntle 3 wi' a glunch * 

0' sour disdain, 
Out owre a glass o' whisky-punch 

Wi' honest men ! 

O whisky ! soul o' plays an* pranks ! 
Accept a bardie's gratefu' * thanks ! 
When wanting thee, what tuneless cranks 

Are my poor verses ! 
Thou comes — they rattle i' their ranks, 

At ither's a — s ! 

Thee, Ferintosb ! 6 sadly lost ! 
Scotland lament frae coast to coast ! 
Now colic grips, an' barkin hoast 7 

May kill us a* ; 
For loyal Forbes's charter'd boast 

Is ta'en awa ! 

Thae curst horse-leeches o' th' Excise, 
Wha mak the whisky stells their prize ! 
Hand up thy han', Deil ! ance, twice, thrice ! 

There, seize the blinkers ! 
An' bake them up in brunstane pies 

For poor d — n'd drinkers. 

1 penniless. 2 meddle. s mouth. 

4 frown. 6 " humble " (1794). 

6 Whisky from a privileged distillery in Cromarty- 
shire, belonging; to Forbes of Culloden. The privi- 
lege was abolished by Parliament in 1785. 

* cough. ^ 
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Fortune ! if thon'll bat gie me still 
Hale breeks, a scone, an' whisky gill, 
An* rowth l o' rhyme to rave at will, 

Tak a' the rest, 
An' deal't about as thy blind skill 

Directs thee best. 



THE AULD FARMER'S NEW - YEAR 
MORNING SALUTATION TO HIS 
AULD MARE, MAGGIE, 

ON GIVING HER THE ACCUSTOMED HIPP OF CORN 
TO HANSEL IN THE NEW-YEAR. 2 

A guid New-year I wish thee, Maggie ! 
Hae, there's a ripp 3 to thy auld baggie : 4 
Tho' thon's howe-backit 5 now, an' knaggie," 

I've seen the day 
Thou could hae gaen like ony staggie, 7 

Out-owre the lay. 8 

Tho' now thon's dowie, 9 stiff an' crazy, 
An' thy anld hide as white's a daisie, 
I've seen thee dappl't, sleek an' glaizie, 

A bonie grey : 
He should been tight that daur't to raize 10 thee, 

Ance in a day. 

Thou ance was i' the foremost rank, 
A filly buirdly, 11 steeve la an' swank ; 13 

1 abundance. 

a Wilson said he had known the recital of this poem 
to have brought tears of pleasure to the eyes, and 
" humanised the heart of a Gilmerton carter." 



* handful. 


4 stomach. 




5 hollow-backed. 


6 bony. 


7 stag. 


8 lea. 


9 worn out* 


10 madden. 


11 stoutly made. 


12 firm. 


13 stately* 
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An' set weel down a shapely shank, 

As e'er tread yird ; l 

An' could hae flown out-owre a stank, 3 

Like ony bird. 

It's now some nine-an'-twenty year, 
Sin' thou was my guid-father's meere ; 3 
He gied me thee, o' tocher clear, 

An' fifty mark ; 
Tho' it was sma', 'twas weel- won gear, 

An' thou was stark. 4 

When first I gaed to woo my Jenny, 
Te then was trottin wi' your minnie : 
Tho' ye was trickie, slee, an' funnie, 

Ye ne'er was donsie ; 8 
But hamely, tawie, 6 quiet, an' cannie, 

An' unco sonsie. 

That day, ye pranc'd wi' muckle pride, 
When ye bure hame my bonie bride : 
An' sweet an' gracefu' she did ride, 

Wi' maiden air ! 
Kyle-Stewart I could bragget 7 wide, 

For sic a pair. 

Tho' now ye dow 8 but hoyte 9 and hobble, 
An' wintle 10 like a saumont-coble, 11 
That day, ye was a jinker 12 noble, 

For heels an' win' ! 
An' ran them till they a' did wauble, 18 

Far, far, behin' ! 

1 earth. a pool. 

* The father-in-law's mare and fifty marks were the 
wife's dowry. 

4 stout. 5 mischievous. 6 easily led. 

7 search. 8 can. 8 amble. 

10 stagger. ll salmon fishing boat. 

12 quick runner. 13 stagger. 

I. 
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When thou an' I were young an* skeigh, 1 

An* stable-meals at fairs were driegh, 8 

How thou wad prance, an' snore, an* skreigh, 3 

An' tak the road ! 
Town's-bodies ran, an' stood abiegh, 4 

An' ca't thee mad. 

When thou was corn't, an' I was mellow, 
We took the road ay like a swallow : 
At brooses 5 thou had ne'er a fellow, 

For pith an' speed ; 
But ev'ry tail thou pay't them hollow, 6 

Where'er thou gaed. 

The sma\ droop-rumpl't, hunter cattle 
Might aiblins waur't thee for a brattle ; 8 
But sax Scotch mile, thou try't their mettle, 

An' gar't them whaizle : • 
Nae whip nor spur, but just a wattle 

O' saugh or hazle. 

Thou was a noble fittie-lan', 10 
As e'er in tug or tow was drawn ! 
Aft thee an' I, in aught hours' gaun, 

On guid March-weather, 
Hae turn'd sax rood beside our han', 

For days thegither. 

Thou never braing't, 11 an fetch't," an' flisket ; 18 

Bat thy auld tail thou wad hae whisket, 

. 

1 high-mettled. a tedious. 3 scream. 

4 at a shy distance. 5 wedding-races. 

8 outran every horse of them. 

7 perhaps beat. 8 short race. 9 wheeze. 

10 the near horse of the hindmost pair in ploughing. 

11 ran rashly forward. 12 pulled by fits. 
18 fretted. 
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An' spread abreed thy weel-fill'd brisket, 1 

Wi' pith an* power ; 

Till sprittie knowes a wad rair't an* risket 3 

An* slypet * owre. 

When frosts lay lang, an' snaws were deep, 
An' threaten'd labor back to keep, 
I gied thy cog a wee bit heap 

Aboon the timmer : 
I ken'd my Maggie wad na sleep, 

For that, or 5 simmer. 

In cart or car thou never reested ; 
The steyest 6 br^e thou wad hae fac't it; 
Thou never lap, an' stenned, 7 and breastet, 

Then stood to blaw ; 
Bat just thy step a wee thing hastet, 

Thou snoov't 8 awa. 

My pleugh 9 is now thy bairn-time 10 a', 
Four gallant brutes as e'er did draw ; 
Forbye sax mae I've sell't awa, 

That thou hast nurst : 
They drew me thretteen pund an' twa, 

The vera warst. 

Mony a sair daurg ll we twa hae wrought, 
An' wi' the weary warl' fought ! 
An' mony an anxious day, I thought 

We wad be beat ! 
Yet here to crazy age we're brought, 

Wi' something yet. 

1 breast. a knolls tough with roots. 

* made a noise like the tearing of roots by a plough. 

* fell. 5 ere. 6 steepest. 

7 reared. 8 went quietly. 9 plough-team. 

10 offspring. u day's labour. 
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An* think na', my auld trusty servan', 
That now perhaps thou's less deservin, 
An' thy auld days may end in starvin ; 

For my last fow, 1 
A heapet stimpart, 2 I'll reserve ane 

Laid by for you. 

We've worn to crazy years thegither ; 
We'll toyte 8 about wi' ane anither ; 
Wi' tentie care I'll flit thy tether 

To some hain'd rig, 4 
Whare ye may nobly rax 5 your leather, 

Wi' sma' fatigue. 



THE TWA DOGS: 

A TALE. 8 

'Twas in that place o' Scotland's isle, 
That bears the name o' auld " King Coil," 7 

1 bushel. 2 eighth part of a bushel. s totter. 
4 reserved bit of ground. 5 stretch. 

6 • * This tale of ' Twa Dogs ' was composed after the 
resolution of publishing was nearly taken. Robert 
had had a dog which he called ' Luath ' that was a 
great favourite. The dog had been killed by the 
wanton cruelty of some person the night before my 
father's death. Robert said to me that he should 
like to confer such immortality as he could bestow 
upon his old friend Luath, and that he had a great 
mind to introduce something into the book under the 
title of ' Stanzas to the memory of a quadruped friend ;' 
but this plan was given up for the tale as it now 
stands. • Caesar ' was merely the creature of the 
poet's imagination, created for the purpose of holding 
chat with his favourite Luath." — Letter of Gilbert 
Burns to Dr. Currie, Sept. 2nd, 1798. On tfeb. 17th, 
1786, Burns told John Richmond : "I have completed 
my poem on the Dogs, but have not shown it to the 
world." # 

7 The district of King's Kyle in Ayrshire. 
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Upon a bonie day in June, 
When wearin thro* the afternoon, 
Twa dogs, that were na thrang at hame, 
Forgather'd * ance upon a time. 

The first I'll name, they ca'd him Cffisar, 
Was keepet for his Honor's pleasure : 
His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 
Shew'd he was nane o' Scotland's dogs ; 
But whalpet some place far abroad, 
Whare sailors gang to fish for cod. 

His locked, letter'd, braw brass collar 
Shew'd him the gentleman an' scholar ; 
But though he was o* high degree, 
The fient a pride, nae pride had he ; 
But wad hae spent an hour caressin, 
Ev'n wi' a tinkler-gipsey's messan : 2 
At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 
Nae tawted tyke, 3 tho* e'er sae duddie, 4 
But he wad stan't, as glad to see him, 
An* stroan't on stanes an' hillocks wi* him. . 

The tither was a ploughman's collie — 
A rhyming, ranting, raving billie, 5 
Wha for his friend an' comrade had him, 
And in his freaks had Luath ca'd him, 
After some dog in Highland sang, 6 
Was made lang syne — Lord knows how lang. 

He was a gash 7 an' f aithf u' tyke, 
As ever lap a sheugh 8 or dyke. 
His honest, sonsie, baws'nt 9 face 
Ay gat him friends in ilka place ; 
His breast was white, his tousie 10 back 
Weel clad wi' coat o' glossy black ; 

1 met. a cur. * rough dog. 

4 ragged. 5 fellow. 

6 Cuchullin's dog in Ossian's " Fingal."— R. B. 

7 sagacious. B ditch. 

9 striped with white. 10 shaggy. 
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His gawsie x tail, wi' upward curl, 
Hung owre his hurdies 3 wi* a swirl. 

Nae doubt but they were fain 3 o' ither, 
And unco pack an* thick 4 thegither ; 
Wi* social nose whyles snuff 'd an* snowket ; 
Whyles mice an* moudieworts 5 they howket ; 6 
Whyles scour'd 7 awa' in lang excursion, 
An' worry'd ither in diversion ; 
Till tir'd at last wi* mony a farce, 
They set them down upon their arse, 8 
An' there began a lang digression 
About the lords o' the creation. 

OESAR. 

I've aften wonder'd, honest Luath, 
What sort o' life poor dogs like you have ; 
An* when the gentry's life I saw, 
What way poor bodies liv'd ava. 

Our laird gets in his racked rents, 
His coals, his kane, 8 an' a' his stents : 10 
He rises when he likes himsel ; 
His flunkies answer at the bell ; 
He ca's his coach ; he ca's his horse ; 
He draws a bonie silken purse, 
As lang's my tail, where, thro* the steeks, 11 
The yellow letter' d G-eordie keeks. 12 

Frae morn to e'en it's nought but toiling, 
At baking, roasting, frying, boiling; 
An' tho' the gentry first are stechin, 13 

1 large. 2 hips. 8 fond. * intimate. 

* moles. 6 dug up. 7 scampered. 

8 Altered, in the 1794 edition, to : — 

" Until, wi' daffin weary grown, 
Upon a knowe they sat them down." 

9 rents in farm produce. 10 dues. ll stitches. 
la peeps. 13 cramming. 
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Yet ev'n the ha* folk l fill their pechan 2 
Wi' sauce, ragouts, an' sic like trashtrie, 
That's little short o' downright wastrie. 
Our whipper-in, wee, blasted wonner, 8 
Poor, worthless elf, it 4 eats a dinner, 
Better than ony tenant-man 
His Honor has in a' the Ian' : 
An' what poor cot-folk pit their painch 5 in, 
I own it's past my comprehension. 

LUATH. 

Tro wth, Caesar, whyles they're f ash't 8 eneugh : 
A cottar howkin in a sheugh, 7 
Wi' dirty stanes biggin a dyke, 
Baring a quarry, an' sic like ; 
Himsel, a wife, he thus sustains, 
A smytrie 8 o' wee duddie 9 weans, 
An' nought but his han'-daurg, 10 to keep 
Them right an' tight in thack an' raep. 

An' when they meet wi' sair disasters, 
Like loss o' health or want o' masters, 
Ye maist wad think, a wee touch langer, 
An' they maun starve o' cauld an' hunger : 
But how it comes, I never kent yet, 
They're maistly wonderfu' contented ; 
An' buirdly ia chiels, an ' clever hizzies, 13 
Are bred in sic a way as this is. 

CiESAR. 

But then, to see how ye' re neglecket, 
How huff'd, an' cufE'd, an' disrespecket ! 

1 servants. 2 belly. 8 worthless person. 

4 So the dog calls man, as man calls the dog. 
* stomach. 8 troubled. 7 ditch. 

8 litter. 9 ragged. l0 hand's labour. 

11 thatch and straw-rope to bind it ; i.e. 9 household. 
13 stoutly-made. 18 women. 
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L — d man, onr gentry care as little 
For delvers, ditchers, an' sic cattle ; 
They gang as saucy by poor folk, 
As I wad by a stinking brock. 1 

I've notic'd, on our laird's court-day, — 
An* mony a time my heart's been wae, — 
Poor tenant bodies, scant o' cash, 
How they maun thole a a factor's snash ; s 
He'll stamp an' threaten, curse an' swear 
He'll apprehend them, poind 4 their gear ; 
While they maun stan', wi' aspect humble, 
An' hear it a', an' fear an' tremble ! 

I see how folk live that hae riches ; 
But surely poor-folk maun be wretches ! 

LUATH. 

They're no sae wretched 's ane wad think. 
Tho* constantly on poortith's brink, 
They're sae accustom'd wi' the sight, 
The view o't gies them little fright. 

Then chance and fortune are sae guided, 
They're ay in less or mair provided ; 
An' tho' fatigu'd wi' close employment, 
A blink o' rest's a sweet enjoyment. 

The dearest comfort o' their lives, 
Their grushie 5 weans an* faithf u' wives ; 
The prattling things are just their pride, 
That sweetens a' their fire-side. 

An' whyles twalpennie worth o' nappy 6 
Can mak the bodies unco happy : 
They lay aside their private cares, 
To mind the Kirk and State affairs ; 
They'll talk o' patronage an' priests, 
Wi' kindling fury i' their breasts, 

1 badger. a endure. s abuse. 

4 distrain. * thriving. 6 a quart of ale. 
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Or tell what new taxation's corain, 
An* ferlie l at the folk in Lon'on. 

As bleak-fac'd Hallowmass returns, 
They get the jovial, rantin kirns, 8 
When rural life, of ev'ry station, 
Unite in common recreation ; 
Love blinks, Wit slaps, an' social Mirth 
forgets there's Care upo' the earth. 

That merry day the year begins, 
They bar the door on frosty win's ; 
The nappy reeks wi' mantling ream, 
An' sheds a heart-inspiring steam ; 
The luntin 3 pipe, an' sneeshin-mill, 4 
Are handed ronnd wi' right gnid will ; 
The can tie auld folks crackin crouse,* 
The young anes ranting thro' the house — 
NLy heart has been sae fain to see them, 
That I for joy hae barket wi' them. 

Still it's owre true that ye hae said, 
Sic game is now owre aften play'd ; 
There's mony a creditable stock 
O' decent, honest, fawsont 8 folk, 
Are riven out baith root an' branch, 
Some rascal's pridefu' greed to quench, 
Wha thinks to knit himsel the faster 
In favor wi' some gentle master, 
Wha, aiblins thrang 7 a parliament^', 
For Britain's guid his saul indentin' — 



Haith, lad, ye little ken about it : 
For Britain's guid ! guid faith ! I doubt it. 



1 marvel. a harvest supper. s smoking. 

4 snuff-box. 8 talking cheerfully. 
" seemly. 7 perhaps busy. 
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Say rather, gaun as Premiers lead him : 
An' saying aye or no 's they bid him : 
At operas an' plays parading. 
Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading : 
Or maybe, in a frolic daft, 
To Hague or Calais takes a waft, 
To mak a tour an' tak a whirl, 
To learn bon ton, an' see the worl'. 

There, at Vienna, or Versailles, 
He rives his father's auld entails ; 
Or by Madrid he takes the rout, 
To thrum guitars an' fecht wi' nowt ; l 
Or down Italian vista startles, 
Wh-re-hunting amang groves o' myrtles : 
Then bowses drumlie German-water, 
To mak himsel look fair an' fatter, 
An' clear the consequential sorrows, 
Love-gifts of Carnival signoras. 2 

For Britain's guid ! for her destruction ! 
Wi' dissipation, feud an' faction. 

LUATH. 

Hech man ! dear sirs ! is that the gate 
They waste sae mony a braw estate ! 
Are we sae foughten an' harass'd 
For gear to gang that gate * at last ? 

O would they stay aback frae courts, 
An' please themsels wi countra sports, 
It wad for ev'ry ane be better, 
The laird, the tenant, an' the cottar ! 

1 bull-fighting. 

3 So in the 1787 edition. In the 1786 edition these 
lines ran : — 

" An' purge the bitter ga's an' cankers 
O' curst Venetian b-res an' ch-ncres." 

8 way. 
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For thae frank, rantin', ramblin' billies, 
Feint haet o' them's ill-hearted fellows ; 
Except for breakin o' their timmer, 
Or speakin lightly o' their limmer, 
Or shootin of a hare or moor-cock, 
The ne'er-a-bit they're ill to poor folk. 

But will ye tell me, master Caesar, 
Sure great folk's life's a life o' pleasure ? 
Nae cauld nor hunger e'er can steer them, 
The very thought o't need na fear them. 

C-ilSAR. 

L — d, man, were ye but whyles whare I am, 
The gentles, ye wad ne'er envy them ! 

It's true, they need na starve or sweat, 
Thro' winter's cauld, or simmer's heat ; 
They've nae sair-wark to craze their banes, 
An' fill auld age wi' grips an' granes : 
But human bodies are sic fools, 
For a' their colleges an' schools, 
That when nae real ills perplex them, 
They mak enow themsels to vex them ; 
An' aye the less they hae to sturt * them, 
In like proportion, less will hurt them. 

A country fellow at the pleugh, 
His acres till'd, he's right eneugh ; 
A country girl at her wheel, 
Her dizzens a dune, she's unco weel ; 
But gentlemen, an' ladies warst, 
Wi' ev'n-down want o' wark are curst. 
They loiter, lounging, lank an' lazy ; 
Tho' deil-haet ails them, yet uneasy : 
Their days insipid, dull an' tasteless ; 
Their nights unquiet, lang an' restless. 

1 molest. 

3 dozens of hanks of thread. 
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An' ev'n their sports, their balls an' races, 
Their galloping through public places, 
There's sic parade, sic pomp an' art, 
The joy can scarcely reach the heart. 

The men cast out in party-matches, 
Then sowther l a' in deep debauches. 
Ae night they're mad wi' drink an wh — ring, 
Niest day their life is past enduring. 

The ladies arm-in-arm in clusters, 
As great an' gracious a' as sisters ; 
But hear their absent thoughts o' ither, 
They're a' run deils an jads thegither. 
Whyles, owre the wee bit cup an plaitie, 
They sip the scandal-potion pretty ; 
Or lee-lang nights, wi' crabbet leuks 
Pore owre the devil's pictur'd beuks ; 
Stake on a chance a farmer's stackyard, 
An' cheat like ony unhanged blackguard. 

There's some exceptions, man an' woman ; 
But this is gentry's life in common. 

By this, the sun was out of sight, 
An' darker gloamin brought the night ; 
The bum-clock a humm'd wi' lazy drone ; 3 
The kye stood rowtin i' the loan ; 
When up they gat an' shook their lugs, 
Rejoic'd they were na men but dogs ; 
An' each took af£ his several way, 
Kesolv'd to meet some ither day. 

1 cement. 2 beetle. 

3 Cf. Gray's •« Elegy : "— 

" The beetle wheels his droning flight." 
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THE AUTHORS EARNEST CRY AND 

PRAYER 

TO THE SCOTCH REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 1 



Dearest of distillation ! last and best 

How art thou lost ! 

Parody on Milton. 

Ye Irish lords, 9 ye knights an' squires, 
Wha represent our brnghs an' shires, 
An' doucely manage our affairs 

In parliament, 
To you a simple poet's 8 pray'rs 

Are humbly sent. 

Alas ! my roupet 4 Muse is hearse ! 

Your Honors' hearts wi' grief 'twad pierce, 

To see her sittin on her arse 

Low i' the dust, 
And scriechin out prosaic verse, 

An' like to burst ! 

Tell them wha hae the chief direction, 
Scotland an' me's in great affliction, 

1 This was written before the Act anent the Scotch 
distilleries, of session 1786, for which Scotland and the 
Author return their most grateful thanks. — (R. B.). 
In 1785 the Scotch distillers complained of the ex- 
cessive rigour with which the excise laws were en- 
forced at their distilleries, a rigour due, they said, to 
the instigation of their London rivals. 

2 " Irish lords " were addressed satirically, because 
the eldest sons of Scotch peers were not eligible for 
election in Scotland. 

s "Bardie's" — as elsewhere— in editions previous 
to that of 1794. 
4 hoarse with crying. 
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E'er sin' they laid that curst restriction 

On aqua-vitae ; 

An' rouse them up to strong conviction, 

An* move their pity. 

Stand forth, an' tell yon Premier youth 1 

The honest, open, naked truth : 

Tell him o' mine an' Scotland's drouth, 

His servants humble : 
The muckle deevil blaw you south, 3 

If ye dissemble ! 

Does ony great man glunch s an' gloom ? 
Speak out, an' never fash 4 your thumb ! 
Let posts an' pensions sink or soom 

Wi' them wha grant them ; 
If honestly they canna come, 

Far better want them. 

In gath'rin votes you were na slack ; 
Now stand as tightly by your tack : 
Ne'er claw your lug, 5 an' fidge 6 your back, 

An' hum an' haw ; 
But raise your arm, an' tell your crack 7 

Before them a'. 

Paint Scotland greetin * owre her thrissle ; 9 
Her mutchkin stowp 10 as toom's " a whissle ; 
An' d — mn'd excisemen in a bussle, 

Seizin a stell, 
Triumphant,, crushin't like a mussel, 

Or limpet shell ! 

1 Pitt, who was born in the same year as Burns. 
a out of Scotland. 
* grumble. 4 trouble. 

1 scratch your ear. e shrug. 7 speech. 

8 weeping. • thistle. 

10 jug holding an English pint. u empty. 
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Then, on the tither hand, present her — 
A blackguard smuggler right behint her, 
An' cheek-for-chow, a chuffie x vintner 

Colleaguing join, 
Pickin' her pouch as bare as winter 

Of a' kind coin. 

Is there, that bears the name o' Scot, 
Bat feels his heart's bluid rising hot, 
To see his poor anld mither's pot 

Thus dung * in staves, 
An' plunder'd o' her hindmost groat, 

By gallows knaves ? 

Alas ! I'm but a nameless wight, 

Trode i' the mire out o' sight ; 

But could I like Montgomeries s fight, 

Or gab like Boswell, 4 
There's some sark-necks I wad draw tight 

An' tie some hose well. 



God bless your Honors ! can ye see'i 
The kind, auld, cantie carlin 4 greet, 
An' no get warmly to your feet, 

An' gar them hear it, 
An' tell them wi' a patriot-heat, 

Ye winna bear it ? 

Some o' you nicely ken the laws, 
To round the period an' pause, 
An' with rhetoric clause on clause 

To mak harangues ; 
Then echo thro' Saint Stephen's wa's 

Auld Scotland's wrangs. 

1 fat-faced. a driven. 

8 The Montgomeries of Coikfield. 

4 The biographer of Johnson. * woman. 
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Dempster * a true bine Scot Fse warran ; 
Thee, aith-detesting, chaste Kilkerran ; a 
An' that glib-gabbet Highland baron, 

The Laird o' Graham ; 8 
An' ane, a chap that's d — mn'd auldfarran, 4 

Dandas his name : * 

Erskine, a spunkie Norland billie ; e 
True Campbells, Frederick and Hay ; T 
An' Livistone, the bauld Sir Willie ; 8 

An' mony ithers, 
Whom auld Demosthenes or Tully 

Might own for brithers. 

See, sodger Hugh, 9 my watchman stented, 

If poets e'er are represented ; 

I ken if that your sword were wanted, 

Ye'd lend a hand ; 
Bat when there's ought to say anent it, 

Ye're at a stand. 

Arouse, my boys ! exert your mettle, 
To get auld Scotland back her kettle ; 

1 George Dempster, of Dunnichen, M.P. 

2 Sir Adam Ferguson, M.P. 

8 Marquis of Graham, afterwards Duke of Mont* 
rose. 
4 sagacious. 
6 Right Hon. Henry Dundas, M.P. 

6 Thomas, afterwards Lord Erskine. 

7 Lord Frederick Campbell, M.P., brother of the 
Duke of Argyle, and Hay Campbell, Lord Advocate, 
afterwards Lord President. 

8 Sir Wm. Augustus Cunningham, Bart., of Living- 
stone, for some time M.P. for the county of Linlith- 
gow. 

9 Col. Hugh Montgomerie, afterwards Earl of Eg- 
lintoun. This stanza .was omitted in the editions 
Burns printed. 
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Or faith ! I'll wad l my new pleugh-pettle, 

Ye'll see't or a lang, 

She'll teach you, wi' a reekin whittle, 8 

Anither sang. 

This while she's been in crankous mood, 
Her lost Militia 4 fir'd her bluid ; 
(Deil nor they never mair do gnid, 

Play'd her that pliskie !) 5 
An' now she's like to rin red wnd 8 

About her whisky. 

An' L — d ! if ance they pit her till't, 
Her tartan petticoat she'll kilt, 
An' dark an' pistol at her belt, 

She'll tak the streets, 
An' rin her whittle to the hilt, 

I' the first she meets ! 

For G — d-sake, sirs ! then speak her fair, 
An' straik her cannie wi' the hair, 
An' to the muckle house 7 repair,. 

Wi' instant speed, 
An' strive, wi' a' your wit an' lear, 

To get remead. 

Ton ill-tongu'd tinkler, Charlie Fox 
May taunt you wi' his jeers and mocks ; 
But gie him't het, my hearty cocks ! 

E'en cowe the cadie ! 8 
An' send him to his dicing box 

An' sportin lady. 

1 pledge. 2 ere. 3 knife. 

4 The Scots Militia Bill was burdened with con- 
ditions which liberal Members could not accept, and 
it was rejected. 

5 trick. 6 stark mad. 
7 Parliament. 8 messenger. 

I. F 
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Tell yon guid bluid o' auld Boconnock's, 1 

I'll be his debt twa mashlum bonnocks, 2 

An' drink his health in auld Nanse Tin nock's s 

Nine times a-week, 
If he some scheme, like tea an' winnocks, 4 

Wad kindly seek. 

Could he some commutation broach, 
I'll pledge my aith in guid braid Scotch, 
He needna fear their foul reproach 

Nor erudition, 
Ton mixtie-maxtie, queer hotch-potch, 

The " Coalition." 

Auld Scotland has a raucle 5 tongue ; 
She's just a devil wi' a rung ; 8 
An' if she promise auld or young 

To tak their part, 
Tho' by the neck she should be strung, 

She'll no desert. 

And now, ye chosen Five-and-Forty, 
May still your mither's heart support ye ; 
Then, tho' a minister grow dorty, 7 

An' kick your place, 

1 Pitt Fas a grandson of Robert Pitt, of Boconnock 
in Cornwall. 

3 Bannocks or scones made of a mash of various 
kinds of grain. 

8 A worthy old hostess of the Author's in Mauch- 
line, where he sometimes studies politics over a glass 
of gude auld " Scotch Drink. " (R. B. ) — Nanse after- 
wards expressed surprise at the statement in the 
text, saying, " Burns might be a very clever lad, but 
he certainly was regardless, for to the best of her 
belief he had never taken three half mutchkins in 
her house in all his life." 

4 Some duty was taken off tea, and the loss made 
up by a window-tax. 

5 fearless. 6 cudgel. 7 saucy. 
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Ye'll snap your fingers, poor an' hearty, 

Before His face. 

God bless your Honors, a* your days, 
Wi' sowps o' kail and brats o' claise, 
In spite o' a' the thievish kaes, 1 

That haunt St. Jamie's ! 
Your humble poet sings an* prays, 

While Bab his name is. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Let half-starv'd slaves in warmer skies 
See future wines, rich-clust'ring, rise ; a 
Their lot auld Scotland ne'er envies, 

But, blythe and frisky, 
She eyes her freeborn, martial boys 

Tak afE their whisky. 

What tho' their Phoebus kinder warms, 
While fragrance blooms and beauty charms, 
When wretches range, in famish'd swarms, 

The scented groves ; 
Or, hounded forth, dishonor arms 

In hungry droves ! 

Their gun's a burden on their shouther ; 
They downa bide the stink o' powther ; 
Their bauldest thought's a hank'ring swither 3 

To stand or rin, 
Till skelp — a shot — they're aff, a' throw'ther, 

To save their skin. 

1 daws. 

2 Var. ' ' See vines, an' wines, an' olives rise " (MS. ). 
8 irresolution. 
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Bat bring a Scotchman frae his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill, 
Say, sach is royal George's will, 

An' there's the foe ! 
He has nae thought but how to kill 

Twa at a blow. 

Nae canld, faint-hearted doabtings tease him ; 
Death comes, wi' fearless eye he sees him ; 
Wi' bluidy hand a welcome gies him ; 

An' when he fa's, 
His latest draught o' breathin lea'es him 

In faint huzzas. 

Sages their solemn een may steek, 1 
An' raise a philosophic reek, 2 
An' physically causes seek, 

In clime an' season ; 
Bat tell me whisky's name in Greek, 

I'll tell the reason. 

Scotland, my auld, respected mither ! 
Tho' whiles ye moistify yonr leather, 
Till, whare ye sit on craps oTieather, 

Ye tine 3 your dam ; 
Freedom an' whisky gang thegither ! 

Tak aff your dram ! 4 

1 shut. 2 mist. 8 lose. 

4 Altered, in 1794, to— 

" Till, when ye speak, ye aiblins blether, 

Yet, deil mak matter I 

Freedom and whisky gang thegither, 

Tak aff your whitter!" 
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THE ORDINATION. 1 

" For sense, they little owe to frugal Heav'n— 
To please the mob they hide the little giv'n." 

Kilmarnock wabsters, fidge s an claw, 8 

An' pour your creeshie 4 nations ; 
An' ye wba leather rax 5 an* draw, 

Of a' denominations ; 
Swith ! 6 to the Laigh Kirk, ane an' a', 

An' there tak np your stations ; 
Then aff to Begbie's 7 in a raw, 

An' pour divine libations 

For joy this day. 

Curst Common-sense, that imp o' h-11, 
Cam in wi' Maggie Lauder : 8 

1 This poem was composed before Feb. 17th, 1786, 
though the ordination of Dr. Mackinlay did not 
actually take place until April 6th. Mackinlay 
was of the " Auld Light " party, though his prede- 
cessors for the past twenty years had been " mode- 
rates." Burns wrote this piece to comfort his friends, 
who were disappointed at the reaction. 

2 shrug. 3 scratch. 4 greasy. 
8 stretch. 6 get away. 

7 Begbie's Inn, now the Angel Hotel. The way 
from the Kirk was through a narrow passage, part of 
which still exists, and it was this that rendered it 
necessary for the people to walk "in a raw." The 
topography has since been much altered by the for- 
mation of a new street. 

8 Alluding to a scoffing ballad which was made on 
the admission of the late Reverend and worthy 
Mr. L[indsay]to the Laigh Kirk. (R. B.) — Thomson 
asked Burns in October, 1794, " Pray what do your 
anecdotes say concerning ' Maggie Lauder ? ' Was 
she a real personage, and of what rank ? You would 
surely ' spier for her if you ca'd at Anstruther town.' " 
The poetfs answer does not appear, and Allan Cun- 
ningham suggested that Maggie Lauder was probably 
a creature of the imagination. Burns has, however, 



1 
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But Oliphant l aft made her yell, 

An' Russell s sair misca'd her : 
This day Mackinlay 3 taks the flail, 

An* he's the boy will bland 4 her ! 
He'll clap a shangan 5 on her tail, 

An' set the bairns to dand e her 

Wi' dirt this day. 

Mak haste an' turn King David owre, 

And lilt wi' holy clangor ; 
0' double verse come gie ns four, 

An' skirl up the Bangor : 7 
This day the kirk kicks up a stoure, 8 

Nae mair the knaves shall wrang her ; 
For Heresy is in her pow'r, 

And gloriously she'll whang 9 her, 

Wi' pith this day. 

Come, 10 let a proper text be read, 
An' touch it aft wi' vigour, 

given a simple explanation of the mystery. In a 
copy of the "Ordination," in his own hand, he says 
in a note to this verse, " Maggie Lander. The maiden 
name of the late Reverend Sir. Lindsay's wife." 

1 Rev. James Oliphant, minister of Chapel of Ease, 
Kilmarnock, from 1764 to 1774. 

3 Rev. John Russell, of Kilmarnock, one of the 
" Twa Herds," succeeded Oliphant. 

8 Rev. James Mackinlay, the subject of the present 
poem, was ordained April 6th, 1786. He became a 
popular preacher. 

4 slap. 5 a cleft stick. 6 belabour. 

7 a favourite psalm-tune. 8 noise. 

9 punish with blows from a strap. 
10 Var. " Come wale a text, a proper verse, 
And touch it aff wi* vigour, 
How Ham leugh at his father's a — , 

Which made Canaan a nigger ; 
Or Phineas did fair Cozbie pierce 

Wi' whore-abhorring rigour ; 
Or Zipporah, wi' scaulding hearse," etc. 

(MS.). 
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How graceless Ham 1 leugh at his dad, 
Which made Canaan a nigger ; 

Or Phineas a drove the murdering blade, 
Wi' whore-abhorring rigonr ; 

Or Zipporah, 3 the scan! din jad, 
Was like a bluidy teeger, 

I' th' inn that day. 

There, 4 try his mettle on the creed, 

And bind him down wi' caution, — 
That stipend is a carnal weed 

He take but for the fashion ; — 
And gie him o'er the flock to feed, 

And punish each transgression ; 
Especial, rams that cross the breed, 

Gie them sufficient threshin ; 

Spare them nae day. 

Now auld Kilmarnock, cock thy tail, 

An' toss thy horns f u' canty ; 5 
Nae mair thou'lt rowte 8 out-owre the dale, 

Because thy pasture's scanty ; 
For lapfu's large o' gospel kail 

Shall fill thy crib in plenty, 
An* runts 7 o' grace the pick an' wale, 8 

No gi'en by way o' dainty, 

But ilka day. 

Nae mair by Babel's streams we'll weep, 
To think upon our Zion ; 

1 Genesis ix. 22. — R. B. 

2 Numbers xxv. 8. — R. B. 

3 Exodus iv. 25.— R. B. 

4 Var. " There try his mettle on the creed, 

Wi' form'la and confession ; 
And lay your hands upon his head, 

And seal his high commission, 
The holy flock to tent and feed," etc. 

(MS.). 

5 merry. 6 low. 7 stems of cabbage, 8 best. 
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And hing oar fiddles up to sleep, 

Like baby-clouts a-drying ! 
Come, screw the pegs wi* tunefu' cheep, 1 

And o'er the thairms a be tryin ; 
Oh, rare! to see our elbucks 3 wheep, 4 

And a' like lamb- tails flyin, 

Fu' fast this day ! 

Lang, Patronage, wi* rod o' aim, 

Has shor'd 8 the Kirk's nndoin ; 
As lately Fenwick, sair forfairn, 6 

Has proven to its rnin : 7 
Onr patron, honest man ! Glencairn, 

He saw mischief was brewin ; 
An' like a godly, elect bairn, 

He's waled 8 us out a true ane, 

And sound this day. 

Now Robertson 9 harangue nae mair, 

But steek l0 your gab for ever ; 
Or try the wicked town of Ayr, 

For there they'll think you clever : 
Or, nae reflection on your lear, 

Ye may commence a shaver ; 
Or to the Netherton u repair, 

An' turn a carpet weaver, 

Aff-hand this day. 

I chirp. 2 fiddle-strings. 9 elbows. 

4 ierk (cf. the species of sewing called "whipping"). 

5 threatened. 6 distressed. 

T Rev. Wm. Boyd, a "Moderate," ordained pastor 
of Fenwick, June 25th, 1782. 

8 chose. 

9 Rev. John Robertson, colleague of Dr. Mackinlay, 
ordained 1765, died 1798. He belonged to the "Com- 
mon-sense " order of preachers. 

10 shut. 

II A district of Kilmarnock, where carpet weaving 
was largely carried on. 
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Ma' trie 1 and yon were jnst a match, 

We never had sic twa drones ; 
Anld Hornie did the Laigh Kirk watch, 

Jnst like a winkin baudrons, 2 
And ay he catch'd the tither wretch, 

To fry them in his candrons ; 
Bnt now his Honor maun detach, 

Wi' a* his brimstone squadrons, 

Fast, fast 3 this day. 

See, see anld Orthodoxy's faes 

She's swingein thro' the city ! 
Hark, how the nine-tail'd cat she plays ! 

I vow it's nnco pretty : 
There, Learning, with his Greekish face, 

Grunts out some Latin ditty ; 
And Common -sense is gann, she says, 

To mak to Jamie Beattie 4 

Her plaint this day. 

Bnt there's Morality himsel, 

Embracing all opinions ; 
Hear, how he gies the tither yell, 

Between his twa companions ! 
See, how she peels the skin an' fell, 5 

As ane were peelin onions ! 
Now there, they're packed aff to h-11, 

An' banish' d onr dominions, 

Henceforth this day. 

happy day ! rejoice, rejoice ! 
Come bonse about the porter ! 

1 The Rev. John Multrie, a "Moderate," was 
Mackinlay's predecessor. 
* cat. 8 Var. " Fu» fast " (MS. ). 

4 The poet, and author of an " Essay on Truth," 
who was reckoned to side with the moderate party in 
church matters. 

5 flesh immediately under the skin. 
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Morality's demure decoys l 

Shall here nae mair find quarter : 

Mackinlay, Russell, are the boys 
That heresy can torture ; a 

They'll gie her on a rape a hoyse, 3 
And cowe * her measure shorter 

By th' head some day. 

Come, bring the tither mutchkin in, 

And here's — for a conclusion — 
To ev'ry New Light 8 mother's son, 

From this time forth, confusion ! 
If mair they deave us wi' their din, 

Or patronage intrusion, 
We'll light a spunk, 9 and ev'ry skin, 

We'll rin them aff in fusion, 

Like oil some day. 



EPISTLE TO JAMES SMITH. 7 

" Friendship, mysterious cement of the soul ! 

Sweet'ner or Life, and solder of Society ! 

I owe thee much " Blair. 

Dear Smith, the slee'st, pawkie thief, 
That e'er attempted stealth or rief ! 8 

1 Var. "delusive joys" (MS.). 

a Var. " Will clap him in the torture " (MS.). 

8 rope a hoist. 4 cut. 

A cant-phrase in the West of Scotland, for those 
religious opinions which Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, has 
defended so strenuously. — R. B. 

8 match. 

T James Smith was a shopkeeper in Mauchline, 
who is celebrated in one of Burns's epigrams (p. 154). 
He was Burns's constant friend when he got into 

8 theft. 
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Ye surely hae some warlock-breef l . 

Owre human hearts ; 
For ne'er a bosom yet was prief 

Against your arts. 

For me, I swear by sun an' moon, 
An* ev'ry star that blinks aboon, 
Ye've cost me twenty pair o' shoon, 

Just gaun to see you ; 
An' ev'ry ither pair that's done, 

Mair taen I'm wi' you. 

Tljat auld, capricious carlin, Nature, 
To mak amends for scrimpet stature, 
She's turn'd you off, a human-creature 

On her first plan, 
And in her freaks, on ev'ry feature 

She's wrote the Man. 

Just now IVe taen the fit o' rhyme, 
My barmie noddle's 2 working prime. 

difficulties early in the spring of 1786, in his relations 
with Jean Armour. Smith afterwards had a calico- 
printing manufactory at Avon, near Linlithgow, which 
was unsuccessful ; and he died before Burns, in the 
West Indies. In February, 1786, Burns said in a 
letter to Richmond, from Mossgiel, " I am extremely 
happy with Smith: he is the only friend I have 
now in Mauchline." On April 28th, 1788, Burns 
acquainted Smith with his marriage, and added, 
" I intend to present Mrs. Burns with a printed shawl, 
an article of which I dare say you have variety ; 'tis 
my first present to her since I have irrevocably called 
her mine ; and I have a kind of whimsical wish to get 
her the said first present from an old and much valued 
friend of hers and mine, a trusty Trojan, on whose 
friendship I count myself possessed of a life rent 
lease." 

1 spell. 

a brain excited with drink. 
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My fancy yerket x up sublime, 

Wi' hasty summon ; 

Hae ye a leisure-moment's time 

To hear what's comin ? 

Some rhyme a neibor's name to lash ; 

Some rhyme (vain thought !) for needfu' cash ; 

Some rhyme to court the countra clash, 3 

An' raise a din ; 
For me, an aim I never fash ; 3 

1 rhyme for fun. 

The star that rules my luckless lot, 

Has fated me the russet coat, • 

An' damn'd my fortune to the groat ; 

But, in requit, 
Has blest me with a random-shot 

O' countra wit. 

This while my notion's taen a sklent, 4 
To try my fate in guid, black prent ; 
But still the mair I'm that way bent, 

Something cries " Hoolie ! 6 
I red 6 you, honest man, tak tent ! 7 

Ye'll shaw your folly ; 

" There's ither poets, much your betters, 
Far seen in Greek, deep men o' letters, 
Hae thought they had ensur'd their debtors, 

A' future ages ; 
Now moths deform, in shapeless tatters, 

Their unknown pages." 

Then farewell hopes of laurel-boughs, 
To garland my poetic brows ! 

1 lashed. a tales. 3 trouble about. 

4 an inclination. 5 Stop. 6 warn. 

T heed. 
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Henceforth I'll rove where busy ploughs 

Are whistlin thrang, 

An' teach the lanelj heights an' howes 

My rustic sang. 

I'll wander on, wi' tentless heed 
How never-halting moments speed, 
Till fate shall snap the brittle thread ; 

Then, all unknown, 
I'll lay me with th' inglorious dead, 

Forgot and gone ! 

But why o' death begin a tale ? 
Just now we're living sound an' hale ; 
Then top and maintop crowd the sail, 

Heave Care o'er-side ! 
And large, before Enjoyment's gale, 

Let's tak the tide. 

This life, sae far's I understand, 
Is a' enchanted fairy-land, 
Where Pleasure is the magic-wand, 

That, wielded right, 
Maks hours like minutes, hand in hand, 

Dance by fu' light. 

The magic-wand then let us wield ; 
For ance that five-an'-forty's speel'd, 
See, crazy, weary, joyless eild, 

Wi' wrinkl'd face, 
Comes hostin, 1 hirplin a owre the field, 

Wi' creepin pace. 

When ance life's day draws near the gloamin, 
Then fareweel vacant, careless roamin ; 

1 coughing. a limping. 
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An' fareweel cheerfu' tankards foamin, 

An' social noise : 

An' fareweel dear, deluding woman, 

The joy of joys ! 

O Life ! bow pleasant, in thy morning, 
Young Fancy's rays the hills adorning ! 
Cold-pausing Caution's lesson scorning, 

We frisk away, 
Like school-boys, at th' expected warning, 

To joy an' play. 

We wander there, we wander here, 
We eye the rose upon the brier, 
Unmindful that the thorn is near, 

Among the leaves ; 
And tho' the puny wound appear, 

Short while it grieves. 

Some, lucky, find a flow'ry spot, 
For which they never toil'd nor swat ; 
They drink the sweet and eat the fat, 

But * care or pain ; 
And haply eye the barren hut 

With high disdain. 

With steady aim, some fortune chase ; 
Keen hope does ev'ry sinew brace ; 
Thro' fair, thro' foul, they urge the race, 

An' seize the prey : 
Then cannie, in some cozie place, 

They close the day. 

And others, like your humble servan', 
Poor wights ! nae rules nor roads observin, 

1 without. 
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To right or left eternal swervin, 

They zig-zag on ; 

Till, curst with age, obscure an' starvin, 

They aften groan. 

Alas ! what bitter toil an' straining — 
But truce with peevish, poor complaining ! 
Is fortune's fickle Luna waning P 

E'en let her gang ! 
Beneath what light she has remaining, 

Let's sing our sang. 

My pen I here fling to the door, 

And kneel, ye Pow'rs ! and warm implore, 

" Tho' I should wander Terra o'er, 

In all her climes, 
Grant me but this, I ask no more, 

Ay rowth 1 o' rhymes. 

" Gie dreepin roasts to countra lairds, 
Till icicles hing frae their beards ; 
Gie fine braw claes to fine life-guards, 

And maids of honor ; 
An' yill an* whisky gie to cairds, 2 

Until they sconner. 8 

"A title, Dempster* merits it; 

A garter gie to Willie Pitt ; 

Gie wealth to some be-ledger'd cit, 

In cent, per cent. ; 
But give me real, sterling wit, 

And I'm content. 

" While ye are pleas'd to keep me hale, 
I'll sit down o'er my scanty meal, 

1 plenty. 2 tinkers. 8 loathe it. 

* George Dempster, of Dunnichen, M.P., who is 
referred to in " The Author's Earnest Cry." 
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« 

Be't water-brose or muslin-kail, 1 

Wi' chearfu' face, 

As lang's the Muses dinna fail 

To say the grace." 

An anxious e'e I never throws 
Behint my lug, or by my nose ; 
I jouk 2 beneath Misfortune's blows 

As weel's I may ; 
Sworn foe to sorrow, care, and prose, 

I rhyme away. 

ye douce folk that live by rule, 
Grave, tideless-blooded, calm an' cool, 
Compar'd wi' you — O fool ! fool ! fool ! 

How much unlike ! 
Your hearts are just a standing pool, 

Your lives, a dyke ! 

Nae hair-brain'd, sentimental traces 
In your unletter'd, nameless faces ! 
In arioso trills and graces 

Ye never stray ; 
But gravissimo, solemn basses 

Ye hum away. 

Ye are sae grave, nae doubt ye're wise ; 
Nae ferly 3 tho' ye do despise 
The hairum-scairum, ram-stam 4 boys, 

The rattling squad ; 

1 see ye upward cast your eyes — 

Ye ken the road ! 

Whilst I — but I shall hand me there, 
Wi' you I'll scarce gang ony where — 

1 thin broth. * stoop. 

8 wonder. 4 thoughtless. 
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Then, Jamie, I shall say nae mair, 

But quat my sang, 

Content wi' you to mak a pair, 

Whare'er I gang. 



THE VISION. 1 

DUAN FIKST. 2 

The sun had clos'd the winter day, 
The curlers quat their roarin play, 
And hunger'd maukin taen her way, 

To kail-yards green, 
While faithless snaws ilk step betray 

Whare she has been. 

1 Ramsay had written a "Vision," which Burns had 
in mind while composing this piece. The use of the 
Scotch dialect is abandoned after the first few stanzas. 
Miss Rachel Dunlop (who afterwards married Robert 
Glasgow, Esq.), one of Mrs. Dunlop's daughters, 
appears to have transferred the Coila of" The Vision " 
to canvas; for, in February, 1788, Burns wrote to 
that lady, " I am highly flattered by the news you 
tell me of Coila. I may say to the fair painter who 
does me so much honour, as Dr. Beattie says to Ross 
the poet, of his muse Scota, from which, by the bye, 
I took the idea of Coila ; (Tis a poem of Beattie's, 
in the Scots dialect, which perhaps you have never 
seen): 

' Ye shak your head, but o' my fegs, 
YeVe set auld Scota on her legs : 
Lang had she lien wi' buffe and flegs, 

Bombaz'd and dizzie ; 
Her fiddle wanted strings and pegs, — 

Waes me, poor nizzie ! ' " 

In the Sketch on New Year's Day, Burns says : — 
" Coila's fair Rachel's care to-day." 

2 Duan, a term of Ossian's for the different di- 
visions of a digressive poem. — R. B. 

I. Q 
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The thresher's weary flingin-tree, 1 
The lee-lang day had tired me ; 
And when the day had clos'd his e'e, 

Far i' the west, 
Ben i' the spence, 8 right pensivelie, 

I gaed to rest. 

There, lanely by the ingle-cheek, 
I sat and ey'd the spewing reek, 
That fill'd, wi' hoast 3 -provoking smeek, 

The auld clay biggin ; 4 
An' heard the restless rattons squeak 

About the riggin. 

All in this mottie, 5 misty clime, 
I backward mus'd on wasted time, 
How I had spent my youthfu' prime, 

An' done naething, 
Bat stringing blethers e up in rhyme, 

For fools to sing. 

Had I to gnid advice but harket, 
I might, by this, hae led a market, 
Or strutted in a bank and clarket 

My cash-account ; 
While here, half -mad, half -fed, half-sarket, 

Is a' th' amount. 

I started, mutt'ring " blockhead ! coof ! " 
And heav'd on high my wauket loof, 7 
To swear by a' yon starry roof, 

Or some rash aith, 
That I henceforth wad be rhyme-proof 

Till my last breath — 

1 flail. 2 inner room. s cough. 

4 building. 5 dusty, full of motes. 

- 6 idle tales. 7 work-hardened palm. 
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When click ! the string the snick did draw ; 
An' jee ! the door gaed to the wa' ; 
An* by my ingle-lowe I saw, 

Now bleezin bright, 
A tight, outlandish hizzie, braw, 

Come full in sight. 

Ye need na doubt, I held my whisht ; 
The infant aith, half-form'd, was crusht ; 
I glowr'd, 1 as eerie's 2 I'd been dusht, 3 

In some wild glen ; 
When sweet, like modest Worth, she blusht, 

An' stepped ben. 

Green, slender, leaf-clad holly-boughs 
Were twisted, gracefu', round her brows ; 
I took her for some Scottish Muse, 

By that same token ; 
And come to stop those reckless vows, 

Would soon be broken. 

A " hair-brain'd, sentimental trace " 
Was strongly marked in her face ; 
A wildly-witty, rustic grace 

Shone full upon her ; 
Her eye, ev'n turn'd on empty space, 

Beam'd keen with honor. 

Down flow'd her robe, a tartan sheen, 
Till half a leg was scrimply seen ; 
An' such a leg ! my bonie Jean « 

Could only peer it ; 
Sae straught, sae taper, tight an' clean — 

Nane else came near it. 

1 stared. 2 frightened. 

3 butted by a ram or ox. 

4 When his poems were at the press, the author's 
irritation on account of " My bonie Jean " caused him 
to alter the words to "My Bess, I ween," — and so 
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Her mantle large, of greenish hue, 

My gazing wonder chiefly drew ; 

Deep lights and shades, bold-mingling, threw 

A lustre grand ; 
And seem'd, to my astonish'd view, 

A well-known land. 

Here, rivers in the sea were lost ; 

There, mountains to the skies were toss't : 

Here, tumbling billows mark'd the coast, 

With surging foam ; 
There, distant shone Art's lofty boast. 

The lordly dome. 

Here, Doon pour'd down his far-fetch 'd floods; 
There, well-fed Irwine stately thuds : 
Auld hermit Ayr staw thro' his woods, 

On to the shore ; 
And many a lesser torrent scuds, 

With seeming roar. 

Low, in a sandy valley spread^ 

An ancient borough rear'd her head; 

Still, as in Scottish story read, 

She boasts a race 
To ev'ry nobler virtue bred, 

And polish 'd grace. 1 

By stately tow'r, or palace fair, 

Or ruins pendent in the air, 

Bold stems of heroes, here and there, 

I could discern; 
Some seem'd to muse, some seem'd to dare, 

With feature stern. 

they stand in the Kilmarnock edition; but in 1787 
Jean was restored to her place of honour in the poem. 
1 Here, in the first edition, Duan First came to a 
close ; the additional seven stanzas were appended in 
the second edition. 
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My heart did glowing transport feel, 

To see a race heroic x wheel, 

And brandish round the deep-dyed steel, 

In sturdy blows ; 
While, back-recoiling, seem'd to reel 

Their suthron foes. 

His Country's Saviour, 2 mark him well ! 
Bold Richardton's heroic swell ; 3 
The chief, on Sark who glorious fell * 

In high command ; 
And he whom ruthless fates expel 

His native land. 

There, where a sceptr'd Pictish shade 
Stalk'd round his ashes lowly laid, 5 
I mark'd a martial race, pourtray'd 

In colours strong : 
Bold, soldier-featur'd, undismay'd, 

They strode along. 

Thro' many a wild, romantic grove, 6 
Near many a hermit-fancied cove 

1 The Wallaces.— R. B. 

2 William Wallace.— R. B. 

3 Adam Wallace, of Richardton, cousin to the im- 
mortal preserver of Scottish independence. — R. B. 

* Wallace, laird of Craigie, who was second in 
command, under Douglas, Earl of Ormond, at the 
famous battle on the banks of Sark, fought in 1448. 
The glorious victory was principally owing to the 
judicious conduct and intrepid valour of the gallant 
laird of Craigie, who died of his wounds after the 
action. — R. B. 

5 Coilus, King of the Picts, from whom the district 
of Kyle is said to take its name, lies buried, as tra- 
dition says, near the family seat of the Montgomeries 
of Coilsfield, where his burial place is still shown. — 
R. 13. 

6 Barskimming, the seat of the Lord Justice-Clerk, 
Sir Thomas Miller, of Glenlee, afterwards President 
of the Court of Session. 
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(Fit haunts for friendship or for love, 

In musing mood), 

An aged Judge, I saw him rove, 

Dispensing good. 

With deep-struck, reverential awe, 
The learned Sire and Son I saw : l 
To Nature's God, and Nature's law, 

They gave their lore ; 
This, all its source and end to draw, 

That, to adore. 

Brydon's brave ward 2 I well could spy, 
Beneath old Scotia's smiling eye ; 
Who call'd on Fame, low standing by, 

To hand him on, 
Where many a patriot-name on high, 

And hero shone. 



DUAN SECOND. 

With musing- deep, astonish 'd stare, 
I view'd the heavenly- seeming Fair ; 
A whispering throb did witness bear 

Of kindred sweet, 
When with an elder sister's air 

She did me greet. 

" All hail ! my own inspired bard ! 
In me thy native Muse regard ; 

1 Catrine, the seat of the late Doctor and present 
Professor Stewart. (R. B.) — The father of Dugald 
Stewart was eminent in Mathematics. 

2 Colonel Fullerton. (R. B.)— He had travelled 
under the care of Patrick Brydone, author of a well- 
known publication, " A Tour through Sicily and 
Malta," 
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Nor longer mourn thy fate is bard, 

Thus poorly low ; 

I come to give thee such reward, 

As we bestow ! 

" Know, the great genius of this land 
Has many a light aerial band, 
Who, all beneath his high command, 

Harmoniously, 
As arts or arms they understand, 

Their labours ply. 

" They Scotia's race among them share : 
Some fire the soldier on to dare ; 
Some rouse the patriot up to bare 

Corruption's heart : 
Some teach the bard — a darling care — 

The tuneful art. 

" 'Mong swelling floods of reeking gore, 
They, ardent, kindling spirits pour ; 
Or, 'mid the venal senate's roar, 

They, sightless, stand, 
To mend the honest patriot-lore, 

And grace the hand. 

" And 1 when the bard, or hoary sage, 
Charm or instruct the future age, 
They bind the wild poetic rage 

In energy, 
Or point the inconclusive page 

Full on the eye. 

" Hence, Fullarton, the brave and young ; 
Hence, Dempster's zeal-inspired a tongue ; 

1 This stanza was introduced in the 1787 edition. 

2 " Truth-prevailing " (1786). 
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Hence, sweet, harmonious Beattie sung 

His " Minstrel " lays ; 

Or tore, with noble ardour stung, 

The sceptic's bays. 

" To lower orders are assign'd 
The humbler ranks of human-kind, 
The rustic bard, the laboring hind, 

The artisan ; 
All choose, as various they're inclin'd, 

The various man. 

" When yellow waves the heavy grain, 
The threatening storm some strongly rein ; 
Some teach to meliorate the plain, 

With tillage-skill ; 
And some instruct the shepherd-train, 

Blythe o'er the hill. 

" Some hint the lover's harmless wile ; 
Some grace the maiden's artless smile ; 
Some soothe the laborer's weary toil 

For humble gains, 
And make his cottage-scenes beguile 

His cares and pains. 

" Some, bounded to a district-space, 
Explore at large man's infant race, 
To mark the embryotic trace 

Of rnstic bard ; 
And careful note each opening grace, 

A guide and guard. 

" Of these am I — Coila my name : 
And this district as mine I claim, 
Where once the Campbells, chiefs of fame, 

Held ruling pow'r : 
I mark'd thy embryo-tuneful flame, 

Thy natal hour. 
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" With future hope I oft would gaze 
Fond, on thy little early ways, 
Thy rudely carolTd, chiming phrase, 

In uncouth rhymes ; 
Fir'd at the simple artless lays 

Of other times. 

" I saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
Delighted with the dashing roar ; 
Or when the North his fleecy store 

Drove thro' the sky, 
I saw grim Nature's visage hoar 

Struck thy young eye. 

" Or when the deep green-mantled earth 
Warm cherish'd ev'ry floweret's birth, 
And joy and music pouring forth 

In ev'ry grove, 
I saw thee eye the general mirth 

With boundless love. 

" When ripen'd fields and azure skies 
Call'd forth the reapers' rustling noise, 
I saw thee leave their ev'ning joys, 

And lonely stalk, 
To vent thy bosom's swelling rise, 

In pensive walk. 

" When youthful love, warm-blushing, strong, 
Keen-shivering, shot thy nerves along, 
Those accents grateful to thy tongue, 

Th' adored Name, 
I taught thee how to pour in song, 

To soothe thy flame. 

" I saw thy pulse's maddening play, 
Wild send thee Pleasure's devious way, 
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Misled by Fancy's meteor-ray, 

By passion driven ; 

Bnt yet the light that led astray 

Was light from Heaven. 

" I taught thy manners-painting strains, 
The loves, the ways of simple swains, 
Till now, o'er all my wide domains 

Thy fame extends ; 
And some, the pride of Goila's plains, 

Become thy friends. 

" Thou canst not learn, nor I can show, 
To paint with Thomson's landscape glow ; 
Or wake the bosom -melting throe, 

With S hen stone's art ; 
Or pour, with Gray, the moving flow 

Warm on the heart. 1 

Yet, all beneath th' unrivall'd rose, 

The lowly daisy sweetly blows ; 

Tho' large the forest's monarch throws 

His army- shade, 
Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows, 

Adown the glade. 

" Then never murmur nor repine ; 
Strive in thy humble sphere to shine ; 
And trust me, not Potosi's mine, 

Nor king's regard, 
Can give a bliss o'ermatching thine, 

A rustic bard. 

1 Cf. Burns's letter to Dr. Moore, January, 1787 : 
" In a language where Pope and Churchill have raised 
the laugh, and Shenstone and Gray drawn the tear, 
where Thomson and Beattie have painted the land- 
scape .... I am not vain enough to hope for dis- 
tinguished poetic fame. " 
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" To give my counsels all in one, 
Thy tnneful flame still careful fan : 
Preserve the dignity of Man, 

With soul erect ; 
And trust the Universal Plan 

Will all protect. 

" And wear thou this " — she solemn said, 
And bound the holly round my head : * 
The polish'd leaves and berries red 

Did rustling play ; 
And, like a passing thought, she fled 

In light away. 

A MS. copy of "The Vision" which Burns pre- 
sented to Mrs. Stewart, of Stair, has about twenty 
stanzas which he cancelled when he came to print 
the piece in his Kilmarnock volume. Seven of these 
(given on pages 228-290) he restored in printing his 
second edition. 



SUPPRESSED STANZAS OF "THE VISION." 

After the 18th stanza of the text : — 

With secret throes I marked that earth, 
That cottage, witness of my birth ; 
And near I saw, bold issuing forth 

In youthful pride, 
A Lindsay, race of noble worth, 

Famed far and wide. 

Where, hid behind a spreading wood, 
An ancient Pict-built mansion stood, 
I spied, among an angel brood, 

A female pair ; 
Sweet shone their high maternal blood, 

And father's air. 1 



1 Sundrum. (R. B. )— Hamilton, of Sundrum, was 
married to a sister of Colonel Montgomerie, of Coils- 
field. 
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An ancient tower 1 to memory brought 
How Dettingen's bold hero fought ; 
Still, far from sinking into nought, 

It owns a lord 
Who far in western climates fought, 

With trusty sword. 

Among the rest I well could spy 
One gallant, graceful, martial boy, 
The soldier sparkled in his eye, 
' A diamond water ; 

I blest that noble badge with joy, 

That owned me/rater. 



2 



After the 20th stanza of the text : — 

Near by arose a mansion fine, 3 
The seat of many a muse divine ; 
Not rustic muses such as mine, 

With holly crown'd, 
But th' ancient, tuneful, laurell'd Nine, 

From classic ground. 

I mourn'd the card that Fortune dealt, 
To see where bonie Whitefoords dwelt ; 4 
But other prospects made me melt, 

That village near ; 5 
There Nature, Friendship, Love, I felt, 

Fond-mingling, dear ! 

Hail ! Nature's pang, more strong than death ! 
Warm Friendship's glow, like kindling wrath ! 
Love, dearer than the parting breath 

Of dying mend ! 
Not ev'n with life's wild devious path, 

Your force shall end ! 



1 Stair. (R. B. ) — The old mansion was then pos- 
sessed by General Stewart and his lady, to whom the 
MS. was presented. 

2 Captain James Montgomerie, Master of St. 
James's Lodge, Tarbolton, to which the author has 
the honour to belong. — R. B. 

3 Auchinleck. — R. B. 4 Ballochmyle. 
5 Mauchline. 
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The Power that gave the soft alarms 
In blooming Whitefoord's rosy charms, 
Still threats the tiny, feather d arms, 

The barbed dart, 
While lovely Wilhelmina warms 

The coldest heart. 1 



After the 21st stanza of the text :- 



2 



Where Lugar leaves his moorland plaid, 
Where lately Want was idly laid, 
I marked busy, bustling Trade, 

In fervid flame, 
Beneath a Patroness's aid, 

-Of noble name. 

Wild, countless hills I could survey, 
And countless flocks as wild as they ; 
But other scenes did charms display, 

That better please, 
Where polish'd manners dwell with Gray, 

In rural ease. 3 

Where Cessnock pours with gurgling sound ; 4 
And Irwine, marking out the bound, 
Enamour'd of the scenes around, 

Slow runs his race, 
A name I doubly honor'd found, 6 

With knightly grace. 



Brydon's brave ward, 6 1 saw him stand, 
Fame humbly offering her hand, 
And near, his kinsman's rustic band, 7 

With one accord, 
Lamenting their late blessed land, 

Must change its lord. 



1 A compliment to Miss Wilhelmina Alexander as 
successor, in that locality, to Miss Maria Whitefoord. 

2 Cumnock. — R. B. 

3 Mr. Farquhar Gray.— R. B. 

4 Auchinskieth. — R. B. 3 Caprington. — R. B. 
Colonel Fullerton.— R. B. 

7 Dr. Fullerton.— R. B. 



